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Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


\ hen his Infantry company was pinned down by 
heavy fire near Soain-Ni. Korea. Captain Millett 
charged alone into the enemy positions, throwing 
erenades. and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 
Inspired by his example, the attacking unit route | 





the Reds. who fled in wild disorder. 





“It's an uphill struegle? says Captain Millett. “te 
build a working peace. L nfortunately. the only argu- 
ment ageressors respect is strength. Fortunatel 


we ve learned this lesson in time. 


“You can help build our streneth—the defense. 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds. Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors —that we aim to 
Insure peace. 


“TL think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now!” 


* * * 


Remember that when vou’re buying bonds for national de 
fense., you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings 
Remember, too. that if you don't save regularly, you & 
erally don't save at all. Money you take home usually 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings P 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
bank. For your country’s security, and vour own, | 
United States Defense Bonds now! 











Peace is for the strong... 
Buy LS. Defense Bonds now! 
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LEARN QUICKLY BY MAIL 
from This Famous School 


WORTHWESTERN ° 


BOYS! 


cHoot. OF TAXiben mt 
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Squirrel 
Lamp 





Large-Mouth Bass 
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Home of the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy. This 
modern 6 story building in 
the heart of Omaha is 
owned and occupied EX- 
CLUSIVELY by the School. 


‘nd ininal 


Be a Taxidermist! 


Learn Easily, Quickly AT HOME 
Sportsmen!—Mount Your Own Game Trophies! 


Wild- game is disappearing rapidly. Many 
kinds MAY soon be extinct. Mount and keep 


specimens. TAXIDERMY makes this possible. 
Our old reliable school will teach you AT 


(Inset: J. W. Elwood, 
Founder of the School.) 





Simple As A-B-C 
Our easy lessons are marvels of sim- 
plicity. No long tedious practice; you 
start actual Taxidermy with your 
very first lesson. It’s Easy! It’s Thrill- 
ing! It’s Profitable! Send postal now 
for Big Free Book, and learn how you 
too can learn and enjoy Taxidermy. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Thrilling Hobby 


You will really enjoy Taxidermy. It’s 
the most thrilling and fascinating 
hobby in the world. Makes you well- 
known and popular. Brings you new 
interests and new friends. All real 
sportsmen and nature-lovers love 
Taxidermy. 


Lowest Fee Ever! 
You will be absolutely amazed at the 
low fee NOW IN EFFECT! Rush request 
now for the Free Book so that, if you 
decide to enroll, you can be sure to 
get in on the present LOWEST FEE IN 
OUR HISTORY! Fee is within the easy 
reach of every schoolboy. Many, 
many students more than earn back 
their tuition fee by mounting only 
ONE specimen for others, while learn- 
ing. 











Outdoor Life 
Readers 
Especially Invited 


Mr. Elwood especially invites all 
readers of OUTDOOR LIFE to send 
a postal, or the coupon, for the 
FREE BOOK Today! 


every specimen you get. Kill fewer birds and 
animals. PRESERVE THE GAME— 
MORE PLEASURE than ever with just a FEW Send NOW for the FREE BOOK 


and have 


Learn to Mount 
Birds, Animals,Fish,Game Heads 


Double your interest in hunting— 
have a wonderful den and museum 
from your own trophies. A real art, 
tremendous fun and fascina- 
tion, with possible BIG PROFITS, 
mounting for other sportsmen. 


Learn Krome Tanning 


Latest home KROME TANNING taught 
in our lessons. Wonderfully successful 
system. Make fine harness, sole, lace 
and buck leathers. Tan furs; make 
them up. Many earn SPLENDID 

PROFI pid ' ents for others in 
SPARE T 


Wild ‘Game 
Not Needed 


You can use common animals and birds; 
uirrels, rabbits, chicks, owls, hawks, 
P geons, even frogs. Mount them in 
uman and humorous groups. Real 
Fun; and profitable, too. This is known 
as Craft and Novelty taxidermy; it’sin- 
cluded in our unique lessons. It’s Mar- 
veious. Write for free book today. 


Is Taxidermy Profitable? 
Many write us they earn from $20 to $40 
@ week—some even more, mounting for 
sportsmen. Be a taxidermist. Have a 
real trade. Large coe possible. IN- 
VESTIGATE TODA 


Beautifol FREE 
book, 48 pages, hun- 
dreds of fine pic- 
tures—explains 
everything. Tels of 
our 250,000 students 
and their success. 


Send 
Coupon 


You’ ll be amazed when you read this 
ee book on Taxidermy, when you learn of 
the fon and fascination and al many profits 
ae Ds ro me (lege rmy. 
elf, “I > SEND THE COUPON 
Now AND INVE STIG ATE’’—s0 send coupon 
TODAY! Do it NOW! 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


1101 Elwood Building - 


Omaha, Nebr. 


HOME IN SPARE 
wonderful opportunity! Investigate TODAY. 


TIME. Don’t miss this 





( JIM, OR.GREEN WANTS 


YOU TO MOUNT THiS 
| BASS FOR His = 
OEN—AND SAY, 
oT 


Psiteaay 


ABOUT $1. NOW IT'S 
WORTH $8 OR $10. 


(THIS PHEASANT LAMP 
AND SQUIRREL ASH-TRAY }) 


Vy] 
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/ 
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u NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
1101 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


State your age. 











Send me your free illustrated book. This book tells 
me how I can learn this fascinating art of Taxidermy. 
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ie PFLUEGER SUPREME 
(oe 2 $35.00 


Extra Pawl In Reel Cap 


ENJOY BETTER FISHING 


The sweetest thing in a tackle box is 
a dependable reel. In it you have all 
your hopes for thrilling hours of fish- 
ing—all your chances for success and 
pleasure of any fishing trip. This sea- 
son, give yourself the happy realiza- 
tion of enjoying fishing at its best— 
with Pflueger Reels. Made by special- 
ists in fishing tacklz, backed with 88 
years manufacturing experience. 


PFLUEGER 
SKILKAST REEL 


=) You'll cast easier with 
ya Skilkast no-thumbing 
Reel. Mechanical 
thumber automatically 
thumbs the spool. Per- 
mits long casts without 
over-run or backlash. 

$10.50 






PFLUEGER 
AKRON REEL 


Has famous Pfiveger 
features including 
extra-wide line guide 
with phosphor-bronze 
bearings. Level wind 
and smooth-action anti- 
backlash. 60 yd. $9.50, 
80 yd. $10.00 





PFLUEGER 
ROCKET REEL 


» For either salt or fresh 
water fishing. Star 
wheel drag with con- 
venient throw-off lever. 
Anti-backlash and 
level wind. Available 
with light or standard 
pool. $12.15 





The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio— 
88 years making fishing tackle 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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NCE there was a guy fishing for snook 
O off a bridge in Florida, when along 
came this man who climbed up on the 
rail and started to jump. 

“Wait! !* yelled the fisherman. ‘*What’s 
wrong? iT 

“Plenty!” said the man. “I want to buy 
a new Nash Airflyte, with all those nifty 
special-for-sportsman features. But my 
wife won't let me. She insists on getting an 
Ajax Eight, because she adores the radia- 
tor ornament. So I’m going to end it all.” 

“Don’t be a sap,” said the fisherman. 
“An Airflyte isn’t the only car in the 
world! After all, who needs to get 25 
miles to the gallon at average highway 
speeds? Who needs all that space in the 
luggage compartment? Who needs 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air—it does a 
man good to be chilly and drafty in cold 
weather! And riding around on four coil 
springs, with an Airliner Reclining Seat, 
would soften you up—it’s better to be 
uncomfortable!” 

“Well,” said the man, “‘maybe you're 
right. But you can’t sell me off that Twin 
Bed feature! Look out—I’m going to 
jump!” 

“Hold it!” hollered the fisherman. 
“I’m an Airflyte owner myself—that’s 






my Statesman parked over there. The 
last time I slept in the car I dreamed my 
wife had left me—and when I got home, 
she was still there! Don’t talk to me 
about those Twin Beds!”’ 

“Gosh,” said the man, “‘maybe I was 
being hasty.”” As he climbed down off 
the rail and walked away, another fisher- 
man strolled up 

“What's the idea, Charley?” he said. 
“You know darn well you've been raving 
about that Airflyte ever since you got it! 
Said it’s the finest car you ever owned! 
Claimed you wouldn’t own another Ajax 
Eight if they gave you a gold-plated one!” 

“Sure, sure, I know,” said Charley. 
“But there’s a 20-pound snook lying 
right behind that piling—and if that guy 
had pumet, he'd have scared it away!” 

“Yeh?” said the second fisherman, 
peering over the bridge. “Well, it ain’t 
there now. It must of took off while you 
were arguing.” 

“Darned if it didn’t!” said Charley, 
looking carefully. “Say, I shouldn’t have 
lied to that poor guy—but it’s not too 
late to make amends!” 

So they ran after the man, dragged 
him back to the bridge and flung him 
into the water. 








Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 











There Are 17 Nash Airflyte Models, in Three Great Series: The Ambassador, The Statesman and The Rambler. 
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Feel it! See it! 
The Grooming 


1 1” 





you get with Vitalis 
Discover the stimulating tingle Vitalis 
gives your scalp — the neat, well- 
cared-for look it gives your hair. 





FEEL the difference 
in your Scalp - 


50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
Vitalis and you FEEL the difference in your 
scalp—prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. (Vitalis actually kills germs 
associated with infectious dandruff!) 





— 


SEE the difference 
in your hair ! 


Then 10 seconds to comb and you sEE the 
difference in your hair—far handsomer, 
healthier-looking, neatly groomed. Vitalis 
contains new grooming discovery. 








Vitalis 


and the 
‘60-Second 
Workout” 
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A Product of Bristol-Mvers 
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| JUMPING JEHOSHAPHAT 

In a recent ‘Game Gimmicks” Gus 
| Mager nominates the impala antelope 
| of Africa as the broad-jump champion, 
citing the fact that one of them had 
| covered 70 ft. in three leaps. An 
| Australian kangaroo can beat that rath- 
er easily. 
| The “blue flyer’ or ‘flying doe” (fe- 
| male of the red kangaroo) is generally 
| considered to be the fastest and most 
agile of Australian ’roos. One of these 
has been pursued and then carefully 
tracked and the jumps measured. Thir- 
ty-seven feet was the average for 10 
jumps; then a distance of 42 ft. was 
covered in one jump to clear an 8-ft.- 
high fence. I think this record would 
be hard for any other animal to beat. 
|— Robert W. Thomas, Edwardstown, 
South Australia. 


ZOO GETS “KIANGINI CATS” 


Since you published the story of ‘“‘The 
Kiangini Cats’’ in your November issue, 
I have had letters from all over compli- 
menting me on my lively lion cubs and 
the attractive way you presented them. 
Many of your readers wanted to know 
what finally became of the cats when 
they got too big to keep around the 
house. 


| You remember I said that a zoo was 
bound to enter the picture eventually. 





Moja, contrite, behind the bars 






gu 


int 












Well, it has. The lions are now at the 
San Diego zoo. Giving them up was one 
of the hardest things I ever did in my 
life, but they are well appreciated there 
and are in the main lion exhibit. It is 
an excellent zoo, occupying more than 
200 ‘acres.._Ralph Hammer, Redlands, 
Calif. 


LIKES OLD GUNS BETTER 


I’m an old buck of 60. Always hunted 
and fished. Still at it. Main dissipation 
is collecting guns, old and new, and 
now have about 50. Now listen! When 
I get all cheesed up reading what starts 
out to be a good grouse story, then 
come to the illustration or photo of a 
hunter toting a 12 gauge, autoloading 
cannon with 30-in. barrels and a choke 
device, I stop reading. Those fellows 
are off my list. 

I believe the feel and looks of a nice 
gun are parts of the joy of a day in the 
field—-perhaps the most of the fun. But 
when I go to a gun store or sportsman’s 
show I don’t see any good guns any 
more. They all handle like clubs. What’s 
happened to the guns the old boys had 
and were proud of? 

Just a word to the younger boys com- 
ing along. Get the very best gun you 
can even if it takes years to own it. 
Then some day your grandsons will 
say: “This is gramp’s Old Betsy, and 
you'll find yourself taking it to bed 
with you!—-Chester M. Williams, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


GOOD WORD FOR QUAIL 


Do you think most of your readers 
know that our native quail eat Japanese 
beetles? I wish farmers and country 
dwellers would co-operate in providing 
favorable conditions for the increase of 
quail. These birds eat very few crops 
that rob the farmer, while they aid him 
by consuming large quantities of beetles 
and grasshoppers. Best of all, like 
skunks they relish the Jap-beetle grubs! 

It’s getting so the sportsman with a 
setter can scarcely train his dog here, 
but must go South where many have 
lost good dogs to snakes. Most people 
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THE GREATEST WILD LIFE VALUE EVER OFFERED! 


* 










5 BOOKS IN ONE—AT THE PRICE OF ONE! 








This Wonderland of Living Things — Startling and 
Beautiful — Lavishly Illustrated with Hundreds of 
Photographs — Some in FULL NATURAL COLORS! 





FEW HOURS—perhaps a few 


woods field, 


your front door, 


there 


meets the human eye. 
creatures, creatures that swim and fly; 


is a world 


minutes—from 


or stream, 


of busy life which seldom 
Here are unfamiliar four-footed 
here are species 


of living things whose ways of life are so different 


trom, 


and again so startlingly similar to, our own 
human ways. 


Multiply such a patch of wild life near your home 


by the length and breadth of 


America and you have 


one of nature’s greatest and most varied collections of 


living wonders on the face of the earth. 


To witness 


the daily lives of these wild creatures has been the 


privilege only of the fortunate few, 
ume, knowledge and equipment necessary 
however, this fasciné 


observ ation. 


Now, 


possessing the 


for close 
ating animal 


world is brought to you within the covers of this 
illustrated volume, to be 
enjoyed comfortably at your leisure. 


brilliantly w 


ritten, 


vividly 


Brings You the Thrills of Naturalist and Hunter 


160 specially qualified writers from all 48 states gathered 
all available data from the records of regional natural his- 
specialists, state naturalist 


tory institutions, 
societies, zoological 
recognized information. 
160 writers drew the fascinating stories for 
The result is a storehouse of enjoyable read- 


Wild Life.’ 


government 
authorities, 


ing, prepared in popular narrative style. It 


great enjyOyment 


anglers. 


and usefulness to sportsmen, 


and every other source of 
From this wealth of material, these 


“American 


will prove of 
hunters and 


640 Pages—Over 320 Fascinating Photographs 
—Including 20 Full Pages in Natural Color 


The extraordinary collection of wild life pictures in this 


volume vies 


with text for 


interest. Over 


320 pictures 


show an amazing variety ot wild creatures in their natural 
haunts, their everyday attitudes and ways of living. Here is 
the art of the photographer in its rarest form; to it has 
been added the art of modern photo-engraving, which ren- 
ders every detail of the originals with marvelous fidelity. 
feature of the collection is 


The crowning 


full-page plates in NATURAL COLOR, 


well be tempted to remove from the book 


Complete index for ready reference enables you to find in- 
stantly in this book any animal subject in which you are 


especially interested. 


Here is a Partial List of the Wild Life 
Subjects Covered in This Superb Volume 


a series of 20 
which you may 


tor framing. 








DO YOU KNOW ? 


A PRAIRIE-DOG CITY, its 
avenues stretching for 
many miles, 
nothing less than a subter- 
ranean housing develop- 
ment on a_ large scale! 


constitutes 


TO RID ITSELF OF FLEAS, 
the fox, taking a stick in 
its mouth, slowly sub- 
merges 1n a pool of water. 
As it sinks, the fleas move 
upward to drier regions 
When only the wood re- 
mains above the surtace, 
the fleas desert the sinking 
fox to take refuge on the 
ratt. Thereupon the fox 
releases the stick, leaving 
the fleas to their fate. 


THE YOUNG OF THE OPOS- 
SUM are so small at birth 
that a litter of sixteen eas- 
ily fits into a tablespoon! 


HITCHHIKER OF THE HIGH 
SEAS is the sharksucker, a 
fish that attaches itself to 
the body of a larger fish or 
sea turtle and rides un- 
molested on the 
of its powerful companion. 
These are just a few of 
the thousands of interest- 
ing phenomena of wildlife 
described in this book. 


abdomen 



















EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE! 


4¢™MERICAN WILD LIFE"”’ must be seen to 

be fully appreciated. Mail coupon tor a 
copy tor FREE EXAMINATION. If you wish 
to keep it. pay the low price of only $3.95 
plus a few cents postage. in small monthly 
payments. if you like. Otherwise return the 
book to us and you will not be obligated in 


pay only 


$3.95 



































MAMMALS Shrike Bell Toad Bing : . : . P 

Whales Swallows Siren any way. ( wm H Wise & Co Inc.. 50 W ‘ If you 

Dolphins and Tanager Mud-Puppy 47th Street. New York 19. N. ¥ decide to keep it! 
Porpoises Starling Congo Eel Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 2 

Mountain Sheep Crows Newts 

Mountain Goat Fly-catcher Mole Salamander 

cae Hemmingbird MAIL THIS FREE-TRIAL COUPON 

Pronghorn Woodpeckers FISHES WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., 50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Antelope a aad | wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of AMERI- 

— — is CAN WILD LIFE. When it is ready, ship it postage prepaid. After 7 
oose coal Hewk Filefish ond days Free examination | will either return the book ond owe you 

, en awks Tole Bred nothing; or keep it and send you only $1 a month until the low 

a iia pe Pirie price of only $3.95, plus a few cents postage, is paid. 

Muskrat Quails and Demoiselle SAVE CHARGES ON 4-LB. SHIPMENT- 

Beaver Bob-Whites Sea Bass Mail only $3.95 with this coupon as full 

Woodchuck Cranes Black Bass payment and we will pay shipping 

Prairie-Dog Herons Perch, Darter charges. Same return privilege and re 

Sea-Lions Spoonbills Snailfish, Marlin fund guarantee 

Cougar Geese and Swordfish 

Fox Swans Mackerel, Tuna 

Coyote Cormorants and Albacore ARE RINT PLAINLY IN BLOCK LETTERS 101 
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Badger Gulls Flyingfish 

Skunk Pike and 

ae sarruss rth ADDRESS scicibaidlenitil 1101 
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WHEN ROD BROWN, DEPUT Y GAME WARDEN 
ANDO WILOLIFE PHOTOGRAPHER, RIGGED 
AIS FLASH CAMERA ON A STATE PRESERVE 





HIDING NEARBY, ROD SEES THE 




































DEER TRAIL, HE LITTLE EXPECTED A FLASH AND COMES TO RESET 
POACHER TO SET IT OFF. THE CAMERA, BUT THEN: 0. 
ALL SET! SHERIFF'S SWELL! | amo 
GOT AN EMPTY CELL LET'S 0; / 7 





FOR THIS BIRO. SANS 
WE CAN DEVELOP , 
OUR FILM TOO 




















TRY THESE 
THIN 
GILLETTE BLADES! THEY b AND EASY 
SHAVING ! 


BLADES 


























FOR FAST, CLEAN, GOOD -LOOKING SHAVES 
ATA SAVING, TRY THIN GILLETTES. NO 
OTHER BLADES IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD ARE 
SO KEEN AND SO LONG LASTING, BECAUSE 
THEY'RE MADE TO FIT YOUR GILLETTE RAZOR 
Pp PRECISELY, THIN GILLETTES PROTECT YOU 
FROM NICKS AND IRRITATION. ASK FOR. 

THIN GILLETTES IN THE 
CONVENIENT TEN-BLADE 












SYNDICATE WILL ¥ 
PAY PLENTY FOR 
THAT PICTURE / 
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Beautifully illustrated in color—semi-fin- 

ished and hand finished stocks—plus com- 

plete instructions for fitting and finishing. 
Write Dept. L— 
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say they know quail are scarce, but 
they also know the birds seldom breed 
in captivity. We have raised six quail 
on wire as a hobby, and are glad to tell 
others what we know about it. Perhaps 
sportsmen and farmers can be educated 
so that eventually the quail population 
would get sufficiently large to meet or 
check the insect population. Mrs. 
Avery W. Barnes, Woodbridge, Conn. 


THAT NOVEMBER COVER 


Picked up the new issue (November) 
of OUTDOOR LIFE as I do every month, 
glanced at the cover, and paused ... 
Something's not right, there. The dog? 








No. The hunter? No. The cat-tails? 
Nope. The boat? That’s it! Must be 
a slipshod sort of guy, that hunter. 
Bought—or built—-a skiff that either 
= 1 COULD DO 
- r BETTE 
GREG (227, EEN 
( fe ANZ) Lyi 
(4 i. } ; WAV 
Ree NL Sh 
ANS a4 Aw 
has only one side to it or else has 


rushes growing inside of it. How come? 
Forgive my criticism of the error, but 
it’s so outstanding, no? I know, “Tall 
but Short” . gO ahead with the alibi. 
—Ralph G. Holmes, Notre Dame, Ind. 


We passed Mr. Holmes'’s criticism on 
to Charles Dye, who painted the cover 
in question. Here’s the artist’s reply.— 
The Editor. 


The hunter is definitely not in a boat. 
I’ll admit it’s not a perfect blind, but 
it is the kind I usually shoot from—one 
made out of driftwood, old boxes, or 
anything that is handy. Every time I 
have built a swell blind with a shelf for 
shells and perfect concealment, the 
ducks have stayed away by thousands. 
I have always done a lot better by first 
finding a real flyway and then building 
any old kind of blind from the material 
at hand. 

One thing I have found out is that 
I do a lot better when I go alone. I 
take my retriever, old Jim, because he 
knows how to stay put. He doesn't talk, 
light cigarettes, lift up a shining bottle, 
or wave his arms when he is cold. We 
stay as still as two lumps, and I cover 
him with reeds and an old sack so his 
shiny black coat won’t flare the fowl. 
Maybe I'll make him a peroxide blond 
someday.—-Charles Dye, Onancock, Va. 


The November cover is a honey. I 
missed a woodcock recently and my set- 
ter dog, Peggy, looked at me just as the 
Labrador is doing in the picture._-Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Colebrook, Conn. 


Just want to congratulate you on the 
cover painting for your November issue. 
That picture of a duck hunter and his 
disgusted dog is the best I have ever 


seen. It recalls many times when the 
same thing happened to me.—William 
Burnett, Lake Worth, Fla. 


I’m not a hunter, and I'd like to know 
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ETTER BE QUICK sii 
ON THE TRIGGER 


ORDER YOUR 1952 Seagram's SPORTSMAN’S CALENDARS RIGHT NOW! 
THEY'RE TOO GOOD TO MISS 


6 Masterfully Painted Sporting 
Scenes in Brilliant Natural Color 


GOING ... GOING... Pretty soon they'll be 
gone! So, act fast! Don’t miss out on this 
glorious collection of sporting paintings! 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ‘Vhis big (1 4x 20”) 
handsome calendar is illustrated by three 
outstanding wildlife artists. Paul Bransom 
—for wild game. Charles De Feo—for dy- 
namie bird paintings. William J.Schaldach 
for amazingly realistic views of game fish. 
ach dramatically lifelike picture is ideal 


for framing! 


LAST CHANCE— CLIP COUPON NOW! Send 15¢ 
in coin only (no stamps or checks, please) 


THE House oF SEAGRAM 
~ i ae. é 18.57 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York. 





---- (PLEASE PRINT) 


for the Seagram’s Sportsman’s calendar. Or use 
the new special gift rate: Just one dollar for seven 
calendars. (Ideal gifts for vour sportsmen friends.) 
But don’t wait! This offer will not be repeated 
again this year! Send in the coupon today! 


Because of state laws, this offer is not made 
to residents of Georgia, lowa, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Utah, Alabama, 
North Carolina or Washington. 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM P.O. Box 1380, New York 46, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: (CHECK ONE ) 


Please send me: 


6 he ___ Seagram’s Sportsman's Calendars at 15¢ each. 

( )__ Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendars at special gift 
. rate of 7 for $1. 

I enclose — in cash (no stamps or checks, please). 

NAME —— 





ADDRESS ee 
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Shakespeare lackle 


4th Straight Year! 


Again 
+ Ben Hardesty 
) # Wins U.S.’Pro” 





Bait and 
Fly Casting 
Championship 


Ben Hardesty wins Top U. S. Professional 
Bait and Fly Casting honors .. . using 
Shakespeare tackle right out of stock! 


"Here’s the Tackle that 


Helped Me Win” says Ben 
Famous Fiber Glass WONDERODS 


Shakespeare Howald Process con- 
struction gives Wonderods their 
championship qualities. Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratories proved by scien- 
tific tests that Wonderods have highest 
glass content—36% more than the 
average of all other rods... have 
greater heat stability, greater casting 
power and greater elasticity! And only 
Wonderods have 1-2-3 Zone Action 
—1 for Action...2 for Power...3 
for Accuracy! 


— BAITCASTING — 


"Sportcast” Direct Drive Reel 
with NYLON Gears 
This reel is Ben’s fa- 
vorite and favorite of 
champions everywhere. : 
Has lifetime Carboloy ¥ 
bushings. Weighs only 5 ounces! $16.50 
Direct Drive No. 1924........... $12.00 
Direct Drive No. 1926........... $12.00 


Wexford WONDER LINE... 


Wears Up to 3 Times Longer! 


Two impartial laboratory tests 
prove Wexford wears up to 3 
times longer than 10 other lead- 
ing lines. Black or invisible. 


—FLY CASTING — 
Tru-Art Automatic Reel 


A “third hand’’ when you 
need it most... a finger’s a 
flick takes up slack line. z 








Sensational New ‘'Formula 
12-0-9 Finish” Fly Lines 
The smoothest, toughest, 
longest wearing fly lines on 
the market. Will not crack, 
peel, or become stiff or sticky! 


’ Matesaccn: | 
BOTH FREE! ig coi | hoy | 
1952 Catalog and Fishing Calendar, SS Hy 
Casting lessons, fishing tips by U. S. ® i 
Champion Ben Hardesty. Mail coupon | s« rte eal 
on opposite page today! 


Look to the Leader for All That’s New! 


SKadaspeavre 


WONDERODS ¢ REELS ¢ LINES @ BAITS 





| what the man on your November cover 
is afraid of, or what the expression on 
his face means.—H. A. G. Dreibus, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Shucks, Mr. 
The Editor. 


Dreibus, he missed!— 





FOR THE BOYS 


Just got my new issue of OUTDOOR 
LIFE at the P.X. today. First article I 
spotted was “For the Girls,”’ by Eliza- 
| beth Norbeck. Never before have I 

found any cause for comment in your 

magazine, but this one I can’t pass up. 
Many is the time I have met some 
| pretty little gal out by the stream or 
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| in the fields. But every time she is mar- 
ried to some guy who has taught her 
everything she knows. I have yet to 
meet one who is single and knows what 
She is doing. 
Now, put down the fryin’ pan, gals. 
I didn’t say there aren't any single 
women who know anything about the 
outdoors, but you’ve got to show me. 
All these sweet young things I have met 
were hunting or trying to hook just 
one thing. Need I say more? 
Don’t get me wrong. I say a woman 
has as much right out in the field as 
any man. In fact, the gal I marry will 
have to go out, or stay at home by her- 
self 90 percent of the time when I’m 
not working. 
True, there are some women who go 
along just to keep an eye on the old 
man. But if the guy is smart, that hap- 
pens only once. The true woman sports- 
man can be, and often is, as good as 
| the average man. But so help me, I’ve 

never seen an unmarried one yet. Girls, 
/ you have to prove it.—Cpl. D. H. Mc- 
| Faddan, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 


PLEDGE HELPS BUSINESS 


I have been very much impressed by 
your steady fight for voluntary conser- 
vation, since we all know that voluntary 

| action is the only way conservation will 
| ever be achieved. It would take a whole 
army enforcing game laws to do the 
Same job that you have undertaken 
to do through educating the growing 
shooters and making the older hunters 
conscious of the need for conservation. 

In fact, I was so much impressed by 
your fight that more than a year ago I 
had an engraving made of America’s 
Conservation Pledge, and every piece of 
business stationery and advertising ma- 
terial used in connection with my gun- 
bluing shop carries the Pledge some- 
Where on it. My original reason for 
doing this was the unselfish one of aid- 
ing you in your fight, but I found that 
it had an additional effect. 


I can't begin to tell you just how 


& 


much it has benefited me in a business 
way to have this Pledge on my adver- 
tising. There is nearly always some 
comment made on it, whenever I give 
out a calling card or an invoice. I have 
learned that the average shooter has a 
lot of respect for anyone who is willing 
to declare himself on either side of a 
game-law issue. And this pledge cer. 
tainly shows where I stand.—Dan Cook, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


CONSERVATION IN ALASKA 


Being a firm believer in conservation, 
I was happy to see America’s Conser- 
vation Pledge displayed in our post 


transportation office when I arrived | 


01 
] 
] 


here from Kodiak Island. 

Here in Alaska there is a campaign 
for the preservation of wildlife and 
forests. We've been hit by too many 
forest fires in the past, but the troops 
are doing their best to combat them. 

The wildlife of Alaska is a valuable 
asset to its economy, and a great deal 
is being done to stop the game-law vio- 
lator. Of course, the territorial legisla- 
ture has a few characters who believs 
there should be no protection for the 
brown bear at Kodiak, thanks to a few 
of the ranchers down there. I hope 
never see it happen. 

I would like to see the Conservat 
Pledge displayed by all the services 


our armed forces. I believe it would 
make the troops more likely actice 
conservation.—Cpl. Andrew bunac, Fort 


Richardson, Alaska. 


BRANDYWINE BOOSTEK 


I have just read Arthur Grahame's 
story “Battle for the Brandywine” in 
your October issue, and wish to express 
my congratulations and thanks to Clay- 
ton M. Hoff of the Brandywine Valley 
Association for the great service he is 
performing for the entire country. 

To support the cause a little, I am 
sending the association a check for $100, 


Pe C'MON IN FELLERS —THE 
WATER'S FINE (AGAIN ) 





with the request that it be spent where 
it will do the most good. Mr. Hoff may 
remember me as the fellow who worked 
long and hard for a couple of 7-in. trout 
at Elk Lake last summer.—Harold M. 
Walter, Van Wert, Ohio. 


ARCHERS, TAKE A BOW! 


In your “Guide to Good Hunting”’ in 
the October issue, you named Michigan 
as the top black-bear state of the Great 
Lakes region. You also stated that one 
bear killed there last year dressed out 
at 555 lb., a state record. But you neg- 
lected to point out that this bear was 
shot with bow and arrow.—Thomas C 
Wendell. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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|punish him when he disobeys, 








ow do you feel about your hus- 
H band’s gunning dogs? Do you 

love them and spoil them (as I 
do), thereby interfering with the iron- 
clad discipline so important for sport- 
ing dogs? Or do you say, ‘Don’t you 
dare bring that dirty dog of yours in 
the house, tracking mud all over my 
clean floors and leaving white hairs on 
my furniture’? Or, possibly, are you 
jaalous of the Mutual Admiration So- 
iety between man and dog, and resent- 
ful of the time your husband spends 

‘aining him, combing out burrs and 

‘s, and working him in the fields? 

m certainly no expert in the Court 

Womestic (and Canine) Relations, 
but I think a solution for the first atti- 
tude might be for the wife to buy a 
non-sporting dog which she could spoil 
‘o her heart’s content, sneaking him 
idbits under the table, refusing to 
and 
laughing heartily when he takes a nip 
out of the delivery man’s leg. There 
probably is no solution for the second 
(certainly gunning dogs do get muddy; 
i's an occupational disease) unless 
some cute puppy comes along that is 
so winsome and ingratiating the wife is 
won Over in spite of herself. 

The jealousy angle might be solved 
by including the wife in some of the 
training and field activities. Even if 
she is scared to death of a gun, and 
wouldn’t shoot one of those poor birds 
for anything (although she sure likes to 
eat them), she might get a kick out of 
watching a good bird dog at work. If 
her husband will also take the trouble 
to buy her a nice, light 16 or 20 gauge 
Shotgun, outfit ner with briarproof 
trousers, good looking bright shirt, 
snappy nunting jacket, and a becoming 
visored cap, she might even end by be- 
ing as enthusiastic a gunner as he is. 
At least it’s worth trying. 


\ y husband's pals tell me I’m ruin- 
L ing his dogs by giving them the run 
i) tne house (thereby destroying their 
scenting ability) and by falling for a 
pup’s good looks and personality rather 
than his bloodlines. Just the other day 
a dinner guest, a dog man and field- 
trial judge of national repute, scratched 
the ear of our current setter, then re- 
jected him, saying, ‘“‘Nice dog, but he’s 
too pretty.’’ What he meant, of course, 
was that the dog had some bench-dog 
blood in him, anathema to most gun- 
hing men. This remark touched off the 
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that whenever 


old 
sporting-dog enthusiasts get together: 
field-trial dogs vs. shootin’ dogs, setters 
vs. pointers vs. springers; should you 
make pets of your gunning dogs, or 
keep them strictly in the kennel ? 

I landed in that particular contro- 


arguments rage 


versy with both feet, as usual. We al-| 
low our dogs the run of the house and | 
are convinced their noses are as keen 
as ever. We also believe that you can’t 
spoil a good thing, at least within rea- 
son. Gunning dogs are terrible babies, 
and crave affection. If you let them, 
they'll climb up in your lap, no matter 
how big the dog or small the lap, and 
they'll sit by the hour begging you to| 
hold paws with them. Because of this | 
desire to please, they are easy to train. | 
And they are all business in the field; 





Gunning dogs crave affection 


that sissy stuff is out. Maybe their all- 
around I.Q. doesn’t measure up to the 
French poodle, for instance, but in their 
particular specialty, they can’t be beat. 

We prefer setters because we think 
they are better-looking. (The woman’s 
angle, but my husband humors me.) 
They also will run through the roughest 
terrain and briars without a moment’s 
hesitation, where even the best-trained 
pointer may hesitate. In defense of the 
pointer, I’ll admit he sheds burrs and 
ticks while setters collect them. If your 
dogs run in the fields daily and your 
time is limited, that is a big pro-pointer 
argument. 

As for field-trial dogs vs. shootin’ 
dogs, I'll never forget the first setter 
pup we owned. He came of field-trial 
championship stock, but we wanted him 
trained to hunt close. All one winter 
eloquent. letters from the trainer in 
Virginia filled our post box, beseeching 
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“The NEW. aganoes 
SPINNING REEL 


with 11 BIG Features — Makes 
ALL Others Out of Date!” 





Model 1850 
$27.50 


Jmagine a reel that makes casting “‘child’s 
play’’—with lightest artificial baits—and 
worms—and minnows! Imagine a reel that any- 
one can use for almost any type of fishing —be it 
bass, trout or panfish! Imagine a reel that just 
will vot miscoil or backlash, even if your bait 
hits or hooks the side of a boat! Well—these 
are only a few of the many great things you 
can do with this wonderful new Shakespeare 
Reel. Be among the first to own the world’s 
most up-to-date spinning reel—perfect for use 
with your Shakespeare Fiber Glass Spinning 
Wonderod. They go together, naturally! 


ll Big New Features that Shakespeare 
Gives You in this Great New Reel! 


1. All controls at crank—for convenient one-hand operation! 


2. Lifetime Carboloy is used in the pick-up mechanism— where 
wear is greatest! 


. Casts farther; cone prevents line from slapping rod! 

. Oversize clutch for instant hairline adjustment of dragi 
. Picks up line even when completely “slack'’! 

. Positively cannot backlash! 

. Crank is easily and quickly made non-reversing! 


. Casts even lightest lures easily, accurately—including live 
bait! 


9. ae can be wound on spool as easily as on a bait casting 
reel! 


Built in rugged Shakespeare style! 
All parts enclosed for extra protection—easily accessiblel 


eonovaw 


10. 
"1. 


Parts and Service Available Everywhere! 


WONDERODS - REELS * LINES - BAITS 


BOTH FREE! Rig. Colorful 1952 | 


* Catalogan 3 
ing Calendar! Shows best days to fish, =* 
best ways to fish. Inside story on glass 
rods. omneny | lessons, fishing tips by 
U.S. Champ. Ben Hardesty. Mailcoupon. 


Shakespeare Co., Dept. Ol-1, Kalamazoo 2, Mich. 
Send me your free 1952 Tackle Book and Pocket 
Fishing Calendar. 
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Mexico, D. F. 
New York 


Los Angeles 
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Direccion General de Turismo 


Ave. Judrez 89 
8 West Fifty-first Street 


Chicago 333 North Michigan Ave. 
511 West Sixth St. 


us to make a field-trial dog out of him, 
declaring our dog took more of his time 
than all the other dogs he was schooling 
put together. 

The trainer was right; we never could 
get that high, wide, and handsome-run- 
ning streak out of him. When we let 
him out of the car, he would explode 
and disappear into the blue horizon. 
Two hills and 13 fields later, when we 
caught up with him, he was generally 
staunch on a point, but by that time 
we were so tuckered out we could 
scarcely raise our guns. Man, how that 
Biue Belton could run—full tilt for two 
days without slowing down. 


t that time we also acquired a beau- 
tiful orange-and-white Llewellin 
bitch by name of Ginger, whose field 
manners on both quail and pheasant 


| were perfect. To keep her memory green 


| 


we set out to breed our wide-running 
black-and-white male to an orange-and- 
white bitch with some bench-dog blood, 
figuring we might get the orange color- 
ing plus a little slower performance in 
the field. As any dog breeder will tell 
you, it was about a 1,000-to-1 shot we’d 
get the pup we wanted even if we kept 
the entire litter, an impossibility in the 
suburbia where we lived. 

So we took our pick of the litter after 
raising the pups to four months to tell 
more about conformation, color, and 
personality. We had him trained, but 
we never had a chance to try him in the 
field, because a neighbor shot him. It 
was on a March 18 with 3 in. of snow 
on the ground, but the neighbor claimed 
the dog was ruining his garden. The 
S.P.C.A. prosecuted, and so did we. We 
collected for the value of the dog——but 
that didn’t bring him back. We buried 
his sire the following winter, and any- 
one who has had to put a suffering old 
dog to sleep knows how we felt. We 
put him under one of our big walnut 





He flash-points everything with feathers 


| trees, marking his grave with 13 stones 
in memory of the 13 years of happy 
hunting we had shared together. 
Fortunately the owner of one of the 
bitches of that same litter was willing 
to breed her to a stud of our selection, 
and that’s our current pup—the one 
that is too pretty. It’s too soon to tell, 
but I think he’s going to be what we 
| want. He may even be good on grouse. 
| He flash-points everything with feathers 
—and what is more, he sneaks up on 
| the birds instead of dashing in to flush 
las did his grandsire at that age. 
| <A few words about dogs and duck 
‘shooting. Frankly, sitting in a duck 


blind on a savage wintry dawn has 
never appealed to me unless it turns 
into a bluebird day—in which case, ot 
course, we see no ducks. Just the great 
white swans float overhead, so illusive- 
ly beautiful and so sure of their pro 
tection. But the last time I went duck 
shooting, something new had _ been 
added in the form of an adorable coal- 
black Labrador retriever named Zipper 
His owner, Paul, was training the pup 





Zipper would bound into the icy water 


himself and had cut a peephole for Zip- 
per in the bottom of the shore blind. 

We never had to watch the sky or the 
decoys when Zipper was along. Only 
his black nose twitched as he lay mo- 
tionless on the ground at the opening 
of his lookout post, bright eyes scan- 
ning the heavens. When a duck hove 
into sight, Zipper would start quiver- 
ing with excitement, a signal for us to 
crouch motionless, guns ready for Mr. 
Canvasback or Mr. Black Duck wing- 
ing in for a social call. After the en- 
suing fusillade had ceased, Zipper still 
remained a black statue until Paul gave 
him the word. Then he would bound 
jubilantly into the icy water, swim 
proudly back with a duck in his mouth, 
and place it at his master’s feet. (He 
retrieved owr ducks, too!) You should 
have seen Zipper the day he tried to re- 
trieve a Canada goose almost as big as 
he was. He succeeded, but it took a 
stout heart and a lot of determined 
heaving. 


_—— wife, Betty, certainly had a 
rival in that dog. One evening, down 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, we 
were drowsily relaxing before a crack- 
ling fire after a day in the duck blinds. 
Betty had remained indoors with the 
sniffies, and we were relating to her the 
high points of the day. One of the 
group had just handed Zipper a sur- 
reptitious snack, and Zipper was drool- 
ing a bit, as even the best-mannered 
dog will do at such times. As he passed 
Betty, she leaned forward and wiped 
his mouth with a paper handkerchief 
she had in her hand. 

“Betty,” Paul said sternly, ‘don’t 
use that handkerchief on Zipper. You'll 
give him your cold.” 

Even Paul had to join in the whoops 
of delighted laughter that followed his 
remark. I guess if we wives have to 
worry only about our husbands’ affec- 
tion for their dogs, we’re lucky. And 
most of us love the dogs too, even in 
spite of the fact that we and they are 
in love with the same man! THE END 
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Mocse on the Loese 


| re summer, en route to British Co- 
lumbia for a big-game hunt, my 
husband and I loitered in Yellowstone 
to get some moving pictures. After we 
had taken several shots of moose, we 
spied a big bull that had just swum the 
Yellowstone River. His horns were still 
in velvet—indicating he should be fairly 
calm and peaceable. 

We took off across the meadow with 
our camera on its tripod. Always keep- 
ing a bush or knoll between us and the 
moose, we reached the last tiny shrub. 
The moose, our prospective subject, 
was standing out in the open, about 
50 yd. away. 

“I’m going closer,’’ my husband whis- 


pered. 
“Not without me,” I said. Speaking 
from past experience, I added: “A 


moose won't charge two people, but 
he might go for one.” 

We crept up to within 25 yd. of the 
feeding animal. Suddenly he stopped 
munching and looked up. His eyes had 
a wicked gleam. He grunted angrily 
and pawed the ground. 

“He looks mean,’”’ my husband said. 
“You better start walking back toward 
the woods. See those two fishermen 
on the bank? Head for them.” 

I started back slowly, pretending the 
moose didn’t exist. A minute or so 
later I heard footsteps pounding behind 
me. ‘“‘Step on it,’’ my husband shouted. 
“He’s coming.” 

I trotted the last few yards to the 
riverbank. The two fishermen, inno- 
cent bystanders if there ever were such, 
quickly sized up the situation. Drop- 
ping their rods, they joined our retreat 
toward the timber. 

“Faster,’’ my husband said. 

My legs simply wouldn't move faster. 
I felt like a character in a slow-motion 
picture. 

It soon became apparent that none 
of us could reach timber before the 
moose caught up with us. Luckily, just 
ahead of us was a huge culvert—though 
there was no road within 1,000 yd. of it. 
We made the culvert, ducked into it, 
turned, and began to wave our arms 
and shout at the moose. The bull kept 
coming, heading’ straight for us. 
Twenty-five feet away, he swerved, 
passed us, and disappeared in the for- 
est. 

If only someone could have taken a 
movie of that, it would have been a film 
worth having!—Mrs. Frank C. Hibben. 


Sportsman's Book Club 


ooks of all publishers on hunting, 
fishing, shooting, outdoors lore, 
and related subjects are available at 
substantial savings to members of 
the Sportsman’s Book Club, recently 
launched by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston publishers, in conjunction 
with the Association of the U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C 
The club’s selections are announced 
every other month, and members can 
buy four or more books a year at sav- 
ings of 25 to 50 percent of regular 
prices. Further inducements are of- 
fered in the form of book bonuses. 
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ALASKA 
Res. hunting & fishing $2. Non-res. hunt- 
ing & fishing $50, small game & fish $10. 
Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, 
Wolverine, Marmot, Squirrel....All year 
Caribou 
North of Arctic Circle, Aug. 20—Feb. 28 
Large Brown and Grizzly 
BOOT sciscnnostoccniesénnonsacstons Sept. 1—June 20* 
Black Bear 
East of Longitude 
| gi | RSS ee Sept. 1—June 20 
Rest Of Territory..........cccsersrrreed All year 
Hare, Rabbit 
Kodiak and Afognak 
Islands Se 
Rest of 
__ Grouse, 





1—Mar. 31 
All year 
Feb, 28* 


Territory 
Ptarmigan... 











“ALABAMA 
Res. state $3, county $1. Non-res. $25, 
7-day $5 
Opossum, Raccoon.. —Feb, 20 
Rabbit Feb. 20 


Squirrel 

North of Highway 80....0ct, 15—Dec, 15 

South of Highway 80....Nov, 1—Jan. 1 
Wild Turkey, in designated 

counties and areas of 

North Alabama. 20—Jan. 1* & 
. 25—Apr. 20° 
20-—Jan. 1* & 

20—Apr. 15* 
Deer, in designated counties 

and areas 
_ Quail 


ARIZONA 
Res. hunting & fishing $7, hunting $4, deer 
$l, turkey 50c, javelina $1, elk $15, ante- 
lope $10, bighorn sheep $50. Non-res, small 
game $20, deer $50, turkey $10, javelina $5, 
elk $75, antelope $50, bighorn sheep $150, 
bear $10. 
Mountain Lion, Ring-tailed Cat, 
Coati-Mundi, Raccoon, Coyote, 
Jackrabbit 


South Alabama... 





Jan, 1 
Feb. 20 









All year 


| SER -All year* 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Cohise and Yuma Counties......../ All year 
Pima, Vinal, and Santa Cruz 


Counties...... 
Rest of state 
Javelina.............. ; 


July 15—Apr, 15 
Dec. 1—Feb. 28 
Mar, 1—Mar. 31* 















ARKANSAS 

Res. $1.50. 

game $15 
Rabbit 


Non-res. all game $25, small 
-All year 
1—Dec. 31 
1—Jan, 15 








CALIFORNIA 
Res, $3, deer $1, pheasant $1, antelope $7. 
Non-res. $25, deer $10, pheasant $1. 
Mountain Lion, Wildcat, 
Wild Pig and Boar, 
COyOtS, BAOCOOR .ccccccccrecccseccccccccccoed All year 
Jackrabbit 
19, 


Districts 4, 4%. 
20, 2 “= Sept. 1—Dec. 31 
Rest of state sw All year 
Brush and Cottontail Rabbit. 
Districts 4, 4%,4%, 22, Sept. 1—Dec. 31 
District 1%.. Nov. 18—Dec. 15 
Rest of state.. Nov. 18—Dec, 31 
Bear 
Del Norte, Humboldt, and 
Mendocino Counties. 
Siskiyou, Trinity, Shasta, 
Lassen, Modoc, and Plu- 
mas Counties.. Nov. 1—Dec, 31 
Rest of state... Oct. 13—Dec, 31 
Quail 
Humboldt and Del Norte 
Counties, and part of 
Mendocino, Sonoma, and 
Marin ¢ ‘ounties. 
District 1%. 
Rest of state. 
Tree Squirrel 
In designated areas 
Se Nov, 18—Dec. 31 


COLORADO 

Res. small game & fish $3, elk $10, deer 
$7.50, antelope $10, turkey $5. Non-res. 
birds & small game $10, elk $50, deer $40. 
A bear coupon included with each deer or 
elk license 














All year 











. 3—Dec. 31 
17—Dec, 15 
17—Dec, 31 








Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jackrabbit, Woodchuck..............4 All year 
Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe 
Ti Nicidnssanesetsertatenteheaneie Oct. 15 ~e. 21° 





CONNECTICUT 
Res, hunting & fishing: men $6.35, women 
$5.35; hunting, men or women, $4.35. Non- 
res. hunting & fishing $15.35, hunting 
$11.35. One-day hunting, private shooting 
preserves only, res. or non-res, $1.35 
Kuropean Hare, Belgian Hare, 
EE cccentsnsstnrsnsesererennscesegenieell All year 
Raccoon.. Oct, 20—Dec, 31 
( ottontail: Rabt i Snowshoe or 












Varying Hare..... cca 1—Dec. 31 
Deer, by special permit....Dec. 1—Jan, 31 
DELAWARE 
Res. $2.25. Non-res, $15.50 


Raccoon, Opossum............ Nov. 1—Jan. 31* 
Quail, Pheasant, Rabbit Nov. 15—Dec. 31 





FLORIDA 
Res. state $7.50, home 
than home county $4.50. 
10-day $11.50 
Wildcat, Bobcat, Raccoon, Opos- 
sum, Fox, 


county $2, other 
Non-res. $26.50, 


Rabbit, Flying 


All year 





—Feb. 1 
20—Jan. 6 


Special-permit hunts on wild- 
life management areas of 
national forests........0++ Consult Game 

Commission or U, 8. 
Forest Service 
Note: Third District, hunting permitted 
every day. Kest of state, hunting per- 
mitted first 6 days of open season, then 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays closed. 
GEORGIA 
Res, hunting & fishing $1.25. Non-res. 
$20.25, county $10.25, 10-day $10.25 
SOWIE cs vussstanicenidbimiuinipipninieettinbiniionsliba nindeube All year 
Alligator, designated counties 
IN cctesendiemnninnmsamnsnial 
Raccoon, Opossum........ 
Squirrel, various seasons in 

designated counties be 

tween........ RS —Jan. 5 
Wild Turkey, Various seasons - 
designated counties’ be- 

SOO cas caseocrscoessnectosoonevaee Oct. 20—Feb. 15 

Deer, various “seasons in desig- 
nated counties and areas be- 
tween... Oct, 20—Jan. 
Nov, 1—Feb. 235 





All year 
Feb. 15 
















3 Nov. 20—Feb. 1: 
Ruffed Grouse... Nov, 20—Jan, 15 
Bobwhite Quail.. Nov. 23—Feb. 25 
Note: Special seasons in Game Management 
Area in Chattahoochee National Il orest. 
Consult Game and Fish Commission, 
Atlanta. 
IDAHO 
Res. hunting & fishing $3, hunting $2, deer 
$1, elk $2, antelope $4, moose $30. Non-res. 
big game (1 animal), birds & fish $50, $25 
extra for each additional big-game species, 
plus $1 for deer, $2 for elk, $4 for antelope, 
$30 for moose 
Bear (except grizzly) 
Designated countie 
Rest of state..... 


Crore 










. 1—Nov. 30 
coves All year 








__ Cottontail Rabbit... Jan. 31 
TLLINOIS 
Res. $2. Non-res. $15. 

Rabbit. Nov. 11—Jan. 15 





Raccoon, 


INDIANA 

Res. hunting & fishing $2, deer $5. Non-res. 

hunting & fishing $15.50. 
Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck, All year 
Rabbit..... , Nov. 10—Jan. 10 
Raccoon, Opossum... «Nov, 15—Jan. 15 


-.Dec. 1—Jan, 31 

























IOWA 
Res. $1.50. Non-res., reciprocal, mini- 
mum $5. 

Wolf, Coyote, Red and Gray 

Fox, Groundhog All year 

Rabbit Sept. —Jan, 31 
KANSAS 
Res. $1.50. Non-res., reciprocal, mini- 
mum $5 

Coyote, Red and Gray Fox............ All year 
KENTUCKY 
Res. state $3, county $1. Non-res. $15.50. 


COEEE,. ADDI... crrecrescerersees Nov 
Raccoon, Opossum (with gun 


20—Jan, 10 





and dog) 1—Jan, 31 
Red Fox 1—Jan,. 31 
LOUISIANA j 
Res. $1. Non-res, $25, 4-day $5." 
Squirrel, Chipmunk........0ct. 15—Jan, 1 
i icvcnsssiveensenaslaneinnienside Oct, 15—Feb. 15 


Deer 
Parish seasons 
between 
Quail (partridge) 
Bear 
In pe coastal Parishes 
only.. sateen Dec lé—Dec. 31 
MAINE 
Res. $2.25. Non-res. $20.25. 
Bear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, 
Canada Lynx.. 





. 15—Jan. 10 
..Dec. 1—Feb, 10 








All year 


















Rabbit...... 1—Feb. 28* 
Raccoon.. 1—Feb. 15 
MARYLAND 
Res. state $5.25, county $1.25. Non-res $20. 
Woodchuck jeer -All year 
Red and Gray Fox.. All year* 


Raccoon, Opossum.. Nov, 1—Jan, 31* 
Quail, Pheasant, Grouse, 












Rabbit.. Nov, 15—Dec. 31* 
Wild Tu urkey. Nov. 15- ) — ON. 30* 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Res. $2. Non-res, $10.25 
Fox, Woodchuck, Wildcat, 
Red Squirrel 
Raccoon, Opossum.. 
Hare. Rabbit..... 


All year 
Oct. 10—Jan,. 1 
..Oct. 20—Feb, 5* 











NEW JERSEY 





1951-52 * HUNTING SEASONS ¢* 1951-52 


WARNING! This tabulation is compiled from official sources; but in the space available it 
is-ienpossible to give full details. and in some cases the authorities have power te change 
seasons on short notice. So before you hunt in any state or provinee, get a copy of the current 
regulatious from the proper agency and then read up on bag limits, lecal exceptions, ete. 


MICHIGAN 
Res. small game §$2, 








deer & bear $3 


NEW YORK (cont'd) 
3.50. Squirrel 

















Non-res — game $15, deer & bear $35. Long Island. . 1—Dec. 31 
Coyote, Volf, Lynx, Bobcat, Rest of state.. 19—Nov. 16 
Fox, Po Red Squirrel....All year Raccoon 
Woodchuck Northern zone... 25—Jan. 31 
WIDOT POMMTWIR  srccncsicsciccercccrsenss All year Rest of state.... 29—Jan, 24 
Lower Peninsula, northern Quail 
5 Te Sen Oct. 15—Jan. 31 Putnam and Westchester 
a : Peninsula, southern Counties only D 1—Nov. 15 
iscbsepenesscsicboumncsephee Oct. 15—Dec, 31 Long Island 1—Dec. 31 
ere. rabbit ———— ———_____—_—_— 
Upper leninsula... ..Oct. 1—Mar, 1 NORTH CAROLINA 
Lower Peninsula, northern Res. hunting & fishing $4.10, hunting $3.10; 
ORO ES Oct. 15—Jan. 31* county $1.10. Non-res. $15.75 
Lower Veninsula, southern i oer’ : All year 
part Oct 15—Dec, ec, 31° Woodchuck................../ Aug 1—July 31, °52 
MINNESOTA | a ; ‘ 
Res. small game $2, big game $3.50. Non- County seasons between Oct. 15-——Jan. 1 


res. small game $25, big game $50. 














Russian Wild Boar 





5 Cherokee, Graham, and 
Rabbit..... «Oct, 12—Mar, 1 : E 4 
: gE gg Clay Counties only....0ct, 15—Jan, 1 
uae os Oct, 14—Dee, 31 Squirrel......... seennseipeateties Oct. 15—Jan. 1* 
MISSISSIPPI Deer : - “ 
Res. hunting & fishing, state $3.25; county, Eastern COUntieS.........-.. Oct. 15—Jan. 1* 
hunting except deer $1.25. Non-res. all Western counties... - 19—Jan. 1 
game $50.25, small game only $25.25. Opossum (with gun and . 
| AREAS EMO EE All year COGS ) ...sseseseeserseeeseneneees Oct, 15—Feb. 15 
Deer taccoon (with gun and 
Seasons of varying lengths DG) sacacccirseverecesosscsrneed Oct. 15—Feb. 15* 


in designated counties be- 
GOP. ccncscsoxcpncsdtasomnanscsdls 
Raccoon, Opossum (with dog 





and gun).. Dec. 1—Ja 
Quail... ...Dec. 10—Fe 
Wild 





20—Jan. 1 raised). 





Pheasant (commercially 







Jan, 1 
Rabbit, Wild Turkey. Jan. 31 
n. 31 Quail, Ruffed Grouse.... 22—Jan. 31* 
b. 10 WOX..sorssceecseosseeress During any open seasons* 











De siguaaed counties NORTH DAKOTA 
only.. . 1—Apr. 10, °52 Res, small game $1.50. Non-res. small 
Rabbit ..During any open seasons game $25 
MISSOURI Bob« at, Wolf, Coyote, Fox, Rab- 
Res. hunting & fishing, state $4, county $2; , bit. Prairie Dog, ets AD year 
hunting only, state $2.50: deer $5, Non-res. RACCOON. .+ssesseeosserrrnnesscssecs Sept. 15—Dec. 31 
$20—not permitted to hunt deer. OHIO - ~ 
WOOGCHUCK. .cscescceroccresesces Jan, 1—Oct. 31 & Res. $2.25. Non-r 
Nov. 10-—Dec. 31 Woodchuck. 1—Feb, 29 
RabDit.......cccccccccscccrcecee lay 30—Nov. 1 & 


Nov. 10 -Feb, 28 


Red and Gray Fox, res. 








15—Jan. 31 
15—Jan, 1 


Raccoon, Opossum.. 
Grouse, Rabbit... 








ON ee 10—Mar, 31 OKLAHOMA 
_ Bobwhite Quail... 10—Dec, 31 Res. hunting & fishing $3.50, hunting $2; 
MONTANA special deer-license fee not fixed. Non-res., 


Res, birds & fish $3, big game $2 addi- 
tional. Non-res, birds $25, big game & fish 
Moose $25, elk $1, 


$100. Special licenses: 





reciprocal, minimum $15; special deer li- 
cense same as non-res. big-game license in 
home state, minimum $15. 























deer $5, antelope $5. Bobcat, Coyote, Wolf, Rabbit esa A e year 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolf, Squirrel... \ 1 
Wolverine, Coyote, Wildcat...... All year Bobwhite and Blue Qu: 
NEBRASKA Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 
a Ps Een _ , only... -Nov, 20—Jan. 1 
ce $1.50. Non-res., reciprocal, minimum Opossum... i—ten. 3) 
° ace * 
Ground Hog, Fox, Coyote, Bob- Raccoon, Fo _1—Jan. 31" 
cat, Ground Squirrel, Jack- OREGON 
R oo nee ~All year Res, hunting & fishing $7, hunting $4, deer 
saccoo. 


Rabbit 


SQuirrel......ssceserssessereereees Oct. 1 Dec. 





Non-res. $35, 


$1, antelope elk $7.50. 
deer $15, elk $: 5. 

, Silver Grey Squirrel 

31 | In designated counties 








NEVADA 
Res, $3.50; deer, regular season $2 
res. $10; deer, regular season $25. 
Numerous county seasons on Deer, 
Pheasant, Quail, Partridge, 
Rabbit, and Hare. Consult Fish 
Game Commission, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Kes. hunting & fishing $3.60. Non-res. $15 








90. Non- | countie 


Grouse, Res 







In other d 





Rest of st 


Elk, PENNSYLVANIA 

$3.15. Non-res, $20. 

and Opossum...... All year 

Ked Squirrel, Grackle, Jan, 1—Sept. 30 & 
Nov. 1—Sept. 30, 52 

15—Feb. 1 

















e Raccoon 
5.25. Snowshoe Rabbit (Var 








Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, FOX........0. All year IAB) ossscccceoscsevnisveeconsisansd 24—Jan. 1 
Oe | rns Oct. 1—Mar. 1 prmerenmesciaci tna mere 
Deer RHODE ISLAND 

Northern section............Nov. 1—Nov. 30 Res. $: Non-res. $10.25. 

Southern section... ..Dec, 1—Dec, 31 TI 1s sciéeiskscaceasniaviolnancidotapeciaientana All year 









10—Feb, 1 





Res, $3.15. 
Raccoon.. 


Non-res. 


pene 50. 








15—Dec, 9, 


Raccoon 
Gray Squirrel, 


Rabbit, 
Hare, Pheasant, Quail, 
PartridZe............0.000000.NOV, 


1—Dec. . 31° 


16—Jan, 15 xsicsimermenemssinte Paki 
Grey Squirrel, Ruffed Grouse, SOUTH CAROLINA : 
BED erciccccssececiscemed, 1O=—DeE. &, Res. state $3.10, county $1.10. Non-res. 


and Dec, 17—Dec. 29 $15.25. 
('52) Deer 


Woodchuck............ Apr. 1—Sept. 30 


NEW MEXICO 
Res. hunting & fishing $7.50, huntin 
big game only $4, birds only $3.50, ant 
$10, elk $15. Non-res. hunting $60.25 
game only $50.25, birds only $15.25, 
lope $40, elk $50; special bear license 
mountain lion, bobcat $10. 

Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote—All 

Pheasant 





In designated counties............ Dec. 

In other designated counti Jan, 
esa rey . ee Quail, 
NEW YORK 
Res. hunting & fishing $3.75, small 





2.25, big game $2.25. Non-res. hunti 
tishing $15.50, small game $10.75, big 
$10.50 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Chautauqua, Dutchess, Orange, 
and Ulster counties Oct, 19—Ja 
Putnam, Rockland, Westcties- 
ter, Nassau, and 8S 
counties ‘ 
Rest of state.. F 
Varying Hare (Snowshoe Rabbit) 
Northern zone. Nov, 26—Feb. 
Southern zone............Dec, 7—Feb. 








19—Feb. 29 





Various county seasons 
DOLWEOM.....cccccrscoreresseseos Aug. 15—Jan, 1 
Squirrel, Raccoon, Opossum 
Various county seasons 


g $6, 
elope 












big between.... Sept. 1—March 1* 
ante- | Fox 
$25, Zones 1, 2, and 4... All year* 
| Rest of state -Feb. 15* 
year Wild Turkey 
Basen 1, FZ, BID Teiccsscrceccccscerncroseased Closed 
1-3 Rest of state............ Day before Thanks 
4-6 giving Day—Mar, 1* 
Partridge 
Various county seasons be- 
game | tween........ Thanksgiving Day—Mar. 1 
ng & | Rabbit 
eas: | ee | ne All year* 
Rest of state: Various coun- 
ty seasons: _between bosead Sept.1—Mar. 1 


TENNESSEE 
Res. hunting & fishing $2. Non-res., re- 
ciprocal, minimum $5; 3-day $6 
Bobcat, Groundhog, Gray Fox....../ All year 
Squirrel ..Oct. 1-—Jan. 5 or 
close” of waterf erfowl season 


n. 31 








2y* 


2g* | (continued on page 66) 








*Local exceptions, 








tLegislature in session; law changes possible. 


The Game-Law Violates is a Thief! 


©OUTDOOR LIFE, reproduction strictly forbidden. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 








ec. 31 


Jan, 1 
an. 31 
n.. 31* 
asons* 


small 


il year 
ec. 31 


eb, 29 
an. 31 
jan, | 


ig $2; 


nse in 


1 year 
Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 
in. 31 
Sn" 


|, deer 
. $35, 


l year 


ct. 20 
Ulosed 


1 year 
. 30 & 
0, 52 


‘eb. 1 


Jan. 1 


| year 
‘eb. 1 


» 31* 





n-res. 


fan, 1 


ch i* 


year* 
B. 19° 


“losed 
1anks 
ue. IY 


l year 
5 or 
season 





dden. 
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ala started it all. She was the one 
who told me, in faltering pidgin, 
about the watershed as it was 
years ago, of trout milling below the 
dams, husbanding their strength for the 
run that must carry them up the cas- 
cading water and over into the pond 
beyond. And it was Lala who told me 
of the elk coming down from the hill- 
sides to drink at the edge of the dams, 
of the honking of a thousand Canada 
geese resting on the lake, and of mal- 
lards rising from the marshes in flights 
which curtained the sky. 

But to my repeated question of how 
long ago she would only shake her head. 
“Long, long tam, before first white man 
he come.”” She'd hold her brown, with- 
ered hand two or three feet from the 
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by ERIC COLLIER 


ground and say, ‘Me just little girl.” 
Since she was ninety-seven when I met 
her, I knew that Lala’s primitive though 
vet-active mind was groping backward 
across the bridge of many, many moons. 

One night, sitting by her campfire 
and watching her as she stared with 
sightless eyes at the coals, I said: ‘“‘No 
trout stop now, Lala; just suckers and 
squawfish. Elk all gone, too.’’ 

Lala shook her head. “Nothing stop 
now.”’ She raised her vacant eyes to my 
face. ‘““‘You know why?” 

I nodded. ‘“‘The beaver.’’ 

‘“Ha-hugh, the beaver.” She tamped 
her pipe and I held a match to its bowl. 
“Until white man come,” she went on, 
“Indian just kill beaver now and then 
suppose he want food. Always the creek 


is full of beaver. But when white man 
give Indian tobacco, tea, and trade 
goods every time he bring beaver skin 
from creek, that’s the tam beaver get 
killed all same weasel kill ‘um mouse. 
What's matter white man no tell Indian 
some beaver you must leave, so there 
will be little ones next year? What's 
matter white man no say when you 
take all beaver, water he go too? And 
when water go, no fish, no meat, no 
fur, not’ing stop?” 

She was silent for a few moments. 
Suddenly ghe said, ‘““What’s matter you 
no go that creek and give it back the 
beaver? You like hunt, you like trap; 
s'pose again that creek full of beaver, 
then water he stop everywhere. And 
bimeby maybe trout he stop again and 
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Eric Collier, pioneer conservationist 


ducks and geese come back. And big 
marshes he full of muskrats and where 
muskrat stop mink stop, too. Yes, more 
better you go that creek and give it 
back the beaver.” 

“Lala,” I replied thoughtfully, “I 
might try it.” 

And so it was Lala, a full-blooded 
Chilcotin Indian and my wife’s grand- 
mother, who sowed in my mind seeds 
of the thought which lured me with my 
wife and son into the heart of a British 
Columbia wilderness, twenty-five miles 
from the nearest neighbor, seventy-five 
from any railroad. Since OUTDOOR LIFE 
has suggested that I tell of the work 
that we have done since, it is only fitting 
that Lala should introduce the story. 

I first set eyes on Meldrum Creek in 
the spring of 1922. A forest fire was 
raging that was to burn from mid-May 
until November. It ravaged more than 
a million acres before snows dampened 
its destructive ardor, and its scars still 
remain. As I sat there on my horse 
that spring day I watched the flames 
sweep across what had once been a 
beaver meadow, leap the creek channel, 
and attack the spruce timber on the 
other side. That couldn’t have happened 
if beavers had been there, and a chain 
of beaver ponds. 

Meldrum Creek flows into the Fraser 
River some 250 miles from its mouth, 
but I doubt that you'll find the name on 
your map, for the Fraser has thousands 
of similar little tributaries and there's 
not room for all their names. 

When I first came to the creek the 
sprawling beaver pastures’ through 
which it writhed were as dry as blotting 
paper. Each one soaked up and de- 
voured the spring freshet and fall rain 
as soon as they fell. Where once there'd 
been waterfowl, trout, muskrats, and 
other game, both big and small, now 
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ERIC COLLIER WINS CONSERVATION AWARD 


OR his twenty-five years of heroic ef- 
fort in bringing the beavers back to 
Meldrum Creek—soably reported by him 
in this inspiring story—Eric Collier has 
won the fifth OUTDOOR LIFE Conserva- 
tion Award. He will be pre- 
sented with the bronze-and- 
mahogany plaque shown 
here, plus a cash bonus, in 
recognition of his work. 
Collier is the only foreign- 
er and the first Camadian so 
far to win this award, a dis- 
tinction which underscores 
the universality of the need 
for wildlife conservation. 
When told he had won this 
award, Collier wrote: “I have 
always admired OuTDOOR LIFE for its 
campaign in the line of conservation. 
And might I leave with you this thought: 
Never in the history of our continent has 
there been a moment when conservation 


there was a stinking, treacherous bog. 

Lala’s diagnosis was correct. The 
trouble began when the ravenous maw 
of the fur trade swallowed up the ten- 
ants of those pastures. In their en- 
deavour to take the very last beaver 
from the very last colony, the trappers 
cut the dams and permitted the water 
impounded behind them to escape. Then 
the watershed began to dry up, and the 
wikilife that it nourished dwindled and 
disappeared. 

About the time the fur trade began 
to look for greener pastures the cattle 
raisers moved in. Their business called 
for growing alfalfa along the narrow 
valley at the mouth of the creek, and 
this, in turn involved irrigation. So 
what the fur trade began, agriculture 
almost finished. In their effort to ob- 
tain water for irrigation the cattlemen 
ditched the lakes and lowered the water 
level until the beds were almost dry. 


ry \he day I moved in and began seek- 
| ing logs with which to build a cabin, 
of the half dozen localities where the 
owners were licensed to use water for 
irrigation, only the area covered by the 
original license had water in its ditches. 
There wasn’t sufficient water for the 
others. Whole quarter sections of land 
which might have been producing crops 
had nothing on them but scattered tufts 
of bunch grass. And neither cattle 
raiser nor government agency seemed 
to know what to do about such an un- 
satisfactory situation. 

Lala might have told them, though 
perhaps they wouldn’t have listened, for 
what could an ancient, illiterate Indian 
squaw know of such matters? But to 
my inquisitive, interested ears there was 
wisdom and logic in every word she 
uttered. 





of our resources was of greater im- 
portance than now. And this simple 
idea of yours, this monthly award, 
is the kind of effort vitally needed 
if the peoples of both our countries 
are to come fully awake 
to the urgency of the 
moment.” 

This article is the fifth 
in a series on conserva- 
tion in action that will 
appear in OUTDOOR LIFE 
and for which other 
awards will be made. Any 
person er organization 
engaged in work that 
gives dynamic meaning 
to America’s Conserva- 
tion Pledge is eligible for an award. 
Authors who submit acceptable ar- 
ticles describing such work—written 
in lively, readable fashion—will be 
paid our regular manuscript rates. 


I was thirteen when I fired my first 
gun—a murderous, long-barreled muz- 
zle-loader complete with powder horn 
and caps. Since I wasn’t sure just how 
much powder should be used in each 
charge, I decided to use enough. As I 
sneaked cautiously along a hedge in 
that rural English shire where I was 
brought up, a large hare came up from 
the stubble and moved across the field. 

Somehow I managed to shoulder the 
gun and jerk the trigger. The result 
was tragedy. The hare was blown to 
pieces, and the recoil of the gun knocked 
me flat. But from that moment on, 
hunting game became of paramount 
importance to me. 

This explains why, in June of 1920, 
I found myself in Canada. I had grown 
weary of hunting hares, pheasants, and 
pigeons. It was time I was moving on 
to bigger game, perhaps grizzly bears 
or caribou. Since Canada was the near- 
est territory which boasted either, I 
came to Canada. 

I've held my guide’s and outfitter’s 
license now for twenty-five years. About 
that many years ago I made a rough 
survey of some 125,000 acres of fire- 
stricken wasteland on the headwaters of 
Meldrum Creek, and obtained a license 
from the British Columbia Game Com- 
mission giving me sole trapping rights 
in that area. I believed that Lala’s ad- 
vice was good, and while I had no idea 
where to get some live beavers to start 
myself up in business, I decided to let 
such problems take care of themselves. 

So I harnessed my horses, hitched 
them to a wagon, clucked the team into 
low gear and embarked upon a venture 
almost as hazardous from a financial 
point of view as it was unique from 
the one of wildlife conservation. I was 
going to try to give back to that in- 
digent watershed some of the wildlife 
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Here, at 102, is Lala the wise old Indian 
who inspired my wilderness adventure 


wealth it possessed when Lala was a 
girl. 

In the bed of my wagon were enough 
provisions to last a year, forty or fifty 
assorted traps, a .303 Ross rifle, and 
two boxes of cartridges. In my pocket 
was $30.15 in cash and this, like the 
provisions, had to last a year. Along- 
side me on the bouncing wagon seat 
was my wife. She weighed 115 pounds, 
and every ounce of it was to be worth 
several times its weight in gold to me 
in the days that stretched ahead. And 
mixed up somewhere among the tents, 
provisions, and household goods in the 
wagon box was our two-year-old son. 

My remaining assets consisted of 
some twoscore disintegrated beaver 
dams without any beavers in them, a 
few thousand acres of dry muskrat 
marshlands, and a firm conviction that 
should I ever succeed in bringing the 
water back to that creek, material 
wealth must surely follow. 

I felt that the odds against me, whilst 
annoying, were subduable. During the 
hot, sultry days of spring and early 
summer I must fight mosquitoes and 
other winged torments of the muskeg 
which come up in vicious, droning 
swarms. And in winter there was al- 
ways the omnipresent challenge of the 
north wind. There’s nothing alarming 
in temperatures no colder than 30 de- 
grees below zero, but when the mercury 
drops to 50 or 60 below, the bite stabs 
at the lungs, freezes the eyelashes, and 
saps the urge to go on. 

Nature herself brought me into ab- 
rupt collision with a problem for which 
no member of the wildlife intelligentsia 
has yet found a satisfactory answer. It 
is the problem of predation—a wild 
force which, in my opinion, destroys 
more game in one year than do the 
combined efforts of the sportsmen of 
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Canada and the United States in five. 
You'll hear more about it before this 
story is finished. For if I hadn't suc- 
ceeded in meeting and partly eliminat- 
ing the challenge the predators tossed 
at me I might have been driven out of 
business before I got started. 

There also existed the problem of that 
alfalfa hay down at the mouth of the 
creek. For I, who wished to propagate 
fur bearers and other wildlife on the 
headwaters of the creek, and the cattle- 
men who were raising Herefords at its 
mouth, had one thing in common: both 
our enterprises demanded water. 

I realized that my own venture could 
succeed only if, in raising the entire 
water table of the creek, I let sufficient 
water move down toward the river to 
slake those thirsty irrigation ditches. 

As I went about the task, there was 
a prayer in my heart--that the winters 
ahead would be ones of generous snow- 
fall and the summers not ones of ex- 
treme drought. Perhaps those prayers 
were listened to, for whilst there was 
little variation in the average depth of 
the winter snows, the next three or four 
summers were ones of increased rain- 
fall. This enabled me to begin rebuild- 
ing some of the beaver dams, conserv- 
ing a trickle of water here and there. 

Then came the winter of the deep 
snows, which blanketed the land until 
April was almost gone. And in early 
May, when the chinooks came roaring 
in from the Pacific, every gully, canyon, 
and fold of ground ribbing the water- 
shed was bursting its britches, spewing 
the melting snows into Meldrum Creek. 

This was bonanza at last, and whilst 
the run was on I worked from sunup 
until nightfall throwing a dam up here, 
another there, forcing the cataclysm 
back upon the marshes, holding it there 
and preventing its escape to the Fraser. 





For I knew a good thing when I saw it, 
and Meldrum Creek could use that 
water to far better purpose than could 
the vast expanse of ocean. 

As those first few beaver meadows 
once again became lakes, they began 
to produce crops of aquatic grasses and 
tubers. How the mallard ducks, Can- 
ada geese, and other waterfowl became 
so suddenly aware of these reflooded 
marshlands I don’t know, but some sig- 
nal directed them there and they stayed, 
laid their eggs, and raised a brood to 
maturity. I derived considerable satis- 
faction from seeing a pair of geese nurse 
their goslings on acres that had been 
flooded by the agency of my sweat. 


M?’ “hazardous” adventure began to 
J show signs of being economically 
sound, for that aquatic growth did more 
than provide food for ducks and geese. 
Its network of roots, worming through 
the bottom soils, was a winter granary 
for muskrats. And the pelt of every 
muskrat trapped would bring $1 cash. 

Then, as the dome-shaped houses of 
the muskrats began to dot the marshes 
like hay shocks in a timothy field, the 
wilderness pulled yet another trick from 
its bag. Suddenly, seemingly from no- 
where, there came the wild mink, a fur 
bearer to whom muskrat flesh is like 
hamburger to a hound dog. A good 
dark mink pelt meant another $30 in 
my bankroll, so I wished the new ar- 
rivals good luck in their muskrat hunt- 
ing. And I pocketed the dividends in 
December when their pelts were at 
their best. 

When calving time drew near cow 
moose moved down to the edge of the 
swamps, pawed out beds in the soft 
muck, and gave birth to their young. 

(continued on page 44) 


Before the beavers came back this was an arid meadow choked with highly inflam- 
mable ripgut through which ran a sickly thread of water. A huge dam in the creek bed 
now throws back and conserves the spring freshets. The aquatic plants are a granary 
for waterfowl and produce billions of insects which protect and feed young fish 
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For years I tried to find a blackie. 


'm Gonna Get 





Then I got 


my chance—and I never want another one like it 


by MICHAEL CRAMOND 


Vancouver, bears are hard to find. You don’t say, 

“I think I'll go get me a bear tomorrow.’”’ You say 
that about deer but not about bears. You might say, “There’s 
been an old bear down in the swamp meadow. I think Ill 
have a try at him.” Or, if you are really confident, “I’ve 
got a hunch that she-bear is going to be around the salmon 
pool. Anyway I’m gonna hang around there for a couple of 
weeks, and I think I'll get her.” 

If you’re lucky, you see about one bear to every thirty 
or forty deer. Then you talk about it all your life. How 
the bear crossed the road right in front of the car, and 
brother, was he going! Your rifle was under some suit- 
cases, of course. Or how you were going down to the trout 
pool one day, with only a five-ounce fly rod, and you saw 
two full-grown bears feeding on salmon. Boy, if you’d only 
had your gun you sure would have tagged them. 

Or you talk about the time you came around a big 
huckleberry stump and there was an old bear raking the 
berries into its mouth with both paws. You tell how he 
turned a back somersault so fast you weren’t halfway 


}? in this section of the British Columbia coast, near 


ILLUSTRATED 


The raging bruin was 
now at the steps. “For 
God’s sake, Thelma,” I 
shouted, “Get inside!” 





through your somersault by the time he was heading out. 
Besides, you had to stop shaking before you could shoot. 
And for another thing, you’d jammed punkwood into the 
muzzle of your gun when you dropped it in the middle of 
your back loop. 

No, we don’t hunt bears around here with dogs. In the 
thirty years that I’ve been hunting I never saw a bear dog 
in British Columbia. Oh sure, I’ve heard fellows say, ‘You 
ought to see my Airedale chase rabbits. I'll bet he’d be a 
real bear dog.’”’ But they never put their rabbit racers to 
the big test. 

I'd seen maybe ten bears, all told, up to the day I told 
my wife, ““We need a rug for in front of the fireplace. I’m 
gonna get me a b’ar.” 

Thelma took the news calmly. “It would be nice,’’ she 
said, “if you could get it in time for the baby’s twenty-first 
birthday.”’ 

What makes wives so skeptical? I got the bear, and it 
took me only five years to do it. 

The Sunday after I decided to get a bear rug, I strapped 
on my Mauser pistol, knapsack, (continued on page 64) 
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Forty-Four Feet a 





y first hunt for snowshoe hare 
got under way one freezing 
“ November morning. My breath 


jetted on the frosty air like live steam 
as I stood on a hilltop waiting for the 
dogs to buzz a hare out of the slashings 
below. I tried to warm my feet by bur- 
rowing my toes into my wool socks but 
my host, more accustomed to New 
Hampshire’s winters than I, studied 
the progress of the pack with interest. 

“Watch it,’”’ Burtt Flick warned sud- 
denly. “I think Spike’s ready to do 
business.” 

I turned quickly and saw Spike, the 
leader of the hounds, feather away 
from Preacher and Sue. Spike was a 
trigger-high dog widely hailed as one 
of the top snowshoe-hare hounds in the 
county. It was a pleasure to watch him 
expanding that reputation. He moved 
slowly and carefully. He dropped his 
muzzle to the snow, raised it, swept 
the air, and dusted the bushes. He 
tested the scent methodically for some 
minutes and then raided a tangle of 
bush at the base of a big stump. 
Preacher and Sue cautiously formed a 
rear guard at a discreet distance. 

The dogs forged into the thicket 
heads down. The bushes were so low 
and twisted that the dogs were drag- 
ging their bellies when they picked up 
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their first real noseful of scent. They 
yelped. Snow flew as the thicket burst 
wide open at the other end. A panicked 
snowshoe hare bolted into space and 
raced away, a streak of white on white. 
The dogs, a flying wedge of harmony, 
hurtled into the clear a second later. 
Preacher and Sue drooled on Spike’s 
heels as they chased the hare over the 
crest of a knoll. 

“Move down to where that hare 
flushed,” Burtt hollered, “and I’ll go on 
the knoll. He should be circling back 
in fifteen minutes or so.” 

I stationed myself near the hare’s 
abandoned retreat and, with my double- 
barreled shotgun cradled in my arm, 
leaned against a husky sapling to await 
the conclusion of the first round trip. 
Both hare and dogs were carrying the 
mail in high gear. 

I measured with my eye the length of 
the snowshoe’s bounds—around ten feet. 
Though the snow was eight inches deep, 
the hare’s tracks pressed into it only 
lightly. That buoyancy contrasted 
sharply with the full furrows the plung- 
ing hounds were plowing. I could see 
why it isn’t every bone-licking hound 
with a good nose that can make the 
grade as a snowshoe driver. Not only 
does the hare have the advantage of 
drift-defying feet, but he also has real 


These close-ups of the hare’s 
odd footgear show why he has 
no trouble bounding over snow 


moxie packed into his four-odd pounds 
of frame. Traveling thirty miles an 
hour, he moves across your gunsights 
at the rate of forty-four feet a second. 

As I waited and listened I detected a 
change in the pattern of the hunt. It 
sounded as though the dogs were driv- 
ing down a steep hill, and that they 
were in difficulty. If so, they were fret- 
ting it out while trying to re-establish 
their line of scent. 

Someone whistled. I looked up and 
saw Burtt grinning. ‘That hare’s mak- 
ing a swing,” he called. ‘He’s probably 
giving the dogs a bit of hoaxing by cir- 
cling and doubling his tracks. As soon 
as they figure out his shamming, he’ll 
lam it back this way. Keep your eye 
sharp. That hare’s apt to be a hundred 
yards ahead of the dogs.” 


few minutes later it was obvious 

that the pack was out of trouble. 
Led by Spike’s fire-brandishing tenor, 
they swung clear of the hill by skirting 
its base. They were singing their brag- 
best as they came back. The terrain 
over which the chase surged was humpy 
—covered with stumps, brushpiles, low 
bush, and boulders. I caught my first 
glimpse of the returning hare on the 
crest of a small hill not far away. He 
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That’s how fast the snowshoe hare 
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SUMMER. Baby hares are born with full coats of brown fur 
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moves across your sights. But he 


















comes back to give you another try 


by 
GEORGE HEINOLD 


PHOTOS BY EARL L. HILFIKER 


was about a hundred yards ahead of the dogs, as Burtt 
so shrewdly had guessed. 

I half raised my gun as I waited for the snowshoe to 
draw into range. Three times I saw a flash of fur highball 
over one elevation, drop momentarily into a dip, and re- 
appear. I grew tense for I figured that the next time the 
hare showed up he would be within range. 

I'll never forget the next few minutes. I raised my ae sk 
shotgun almost to my shoulder, leaned forward on the Niagpiattn se * Ste 
balls of my feet, and I stood there like a runner waiting : mise 
for the starter’s pistol. But the hare didn’t show up. FALL. 
The next seconds were breathless. Despite the coldness "¥) 
of the day, sweat formed on my hands and forehead. 
Finally my muscles relaxed. But my mind struggled with 
the mystery. Where was that hare? What had he done? 
Had he spotted me and run out one side or the other of 
the gully? Or was he just playing possum? Whatever 
strategy he’d elected there was no doubt that at the mo- 
ment he held the aces. 











Fur starts changing to white as weather gets cold 





















FJ \he dogs, meanwhile, didn’t share my confusion. They 
| were running a true line. I watched carefully as Spike 
led his team into the stretch of corrugated earth where I'd 
first seen the hare. He was two hills up on the spot where 
the snowshoe had vanished when a burst of white solved 
the mystery. Bounding out of hiding, the hare streaked 
over the rise as though trying to make up the minutes 
he’d lost by his strategic stop-over. 

This time the gun came all the way to my shoulder. 
Aiming quickly, I fired the right barrel. But the puff of 
white kicked up by the shot wasn’t hare. In my haste 
I'd forgotten to allow for the fact that the snowshoe’s 
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speed increased on the downward slope of the hill. He ran WINTER. Complete transition takes about two weeks, while 
underneath the whistling charge of pellets. But then he the reverse process, below, starts with thaws of SPRING 
whirled and veered to my left, giving me a nice target for : 7% — 

a going-away shot. The second barrel belched and pep- ¥ « 


pered his neck with shot, folding him in the middle of a 
bound that might easily have been his longest. 

After I’d bled my hare and put him in my game pocket, 
Burtt shifted the hunt to a cedar swamp. It was a matted 
stretch of frozen bogs and tangles spread over forty 
acres and crisscrossed with tortuous trails. 

“This place is full of hares,’ Burtt told me. “But don't 
count on getting one on his first circle. They don’t run 
far. They just zigzag through these trails. Last year I 
had a fellow in here who missed three shots inside of ten 
minutes. He called them ‘swamp ghosts.’ ” 

We fought through some fifty yards of dense growth 
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when the hounds started chorusing. Though they 
were less than a dozen rods from us we couldn’t 
see them. Once in a while the top of a bush would 
quiver and shower snow as one of them bumped 
against its base. Then, after pushing in a straight- 
away for a bit, they tacked off to our left. 

I looked inquiringly at Burtt. 

“Just stand still,” he advised. “Let ’em waltz the 
hare around once so we can mark his run. Then 
we can close in and pick a good stand.” 

The snowshoe, depending on the protection of the 
thickets rather than on speed, circled only about an 
acre before he pattered past the spot where he’d 
been flushed. The spin took less than ten minutes. 

“C’mon,” urged Burtt, “let’s get posted before 
they bring him back.” 


\ 7e lunged into the frozen swamp, peering closely 

at the snow for tracks. I saw the first set near 
a stubby cedar which had branches spread out like 
an open umbrella turned upside down. Clusters of 
vine and brier hung from its lower trunk and ran 
off into the dead grass. 

“T don’t see how a mouse could get through that 
stuff,” I said. 

Burtt laughed. “If you can pull a piece of thread 
through it, a snowshoe’ll bust into it in high gear. 
You stay here and I'll move up the trail and pick 
off the ones you miss.” 

I wasn’t entirely satisfied with the spot. There 
was too much brush around and visibility was poor. 
But the dogs gave me no time to make a better 
choice, and before I could find another stand I heard 
them pounding toward me. Suddenly I caught a 
movement in a cluster of vines sixty feet in front 
of me. It materialized into a blur of white as the 
hare, leaping straight into the air almost a yard, 
surveyed the situation ahead. 

Shifting forward in a half crouch, I brought up 
the shotgun and was pointing it at the spot where 
the snowshoe had dropped when a bushel of snow 
avalanched over me. My sleeve had caught in a 
brier attached to a snow-laden branch overhead. My 
gun roared but I’d be surprised if the shot came with- 
in twenty feet of the hare. 

I brushed snow from my face, snorted, and swore. 
I turned just in time to see the snowshoe’s heels and 
puff of tail as he made a flying dive behind an up- 
rooted tree. I blasted another futile shell at him. 

The hounds were pressing into view when I heard 
Burtt’s gun roar. There was a moment of silence, 
followed by another boom. Spike, Preacher, and 
Sue, unable to contain themselves, redoubled their 
pace and clamor. 

“Get him?’ I yelled. 

“Naw,” Burtt called back. “I was firing at my 
best guesses, not at what I saw.” 


decided it was time for me to find a better stand 
before the drive circled back. Slogging out of 
the brush, I moved uptrail and was about to climb 
over a windfall when I noticed a set of tracks run- 
ning over a low ledge which jutted above the bushes 
fifty feet ahead. Though I wasn’t sure, I guessed 
they belonged to the hare. Snowshoes often like to 
climb high places not only to scan what lies ahead 
but also to break their line of scent. While I stood 
speculating I heard the cries of the hounds swerving 
toward me. I decided to play my hunch and wait. 
Spike and his pals were in full cry when I saw 
something shadowy at the base of the sloping ledge. 
It was the hare. His long ears were flattened to 
the back of his skull as he edged up the incline. He 
was examining the snow which had drifted under- 
neath, as though looking for the softest jumping- 
off place. But the one into which he tumbled a 
couple of seconds later wasn't of his own choosing. He 
was swept into it by a charge of shot from my gun. 
The snowshoe hare dodges (continued on page 58) 
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SPORTSMAN’S 
PROGRESS 


tl 
THE FIRST TROUT 


Dhakespeare, in As You Like It, painted the 
seven ages of man in a somewhat bleak and sar- 
donic light, beginning with the mewling, puking 
infant and ending with his second childhood. 

The ages of a sportsman skip those two stages 
altogether, but crowd an added measure of ad- 
venture in between—and, we are happy to say, 
much more of sheer delight. 

So with a bow (and slight scowl) to the Bard of 
Avon, we here present the first of a great new 
series showing the sportsman’s progress through 
the years, as captured on canvas by one of Ameri- 
ca’s best-loved artists. Each scene is painted 
exclusively for Outdoor Life. 

First comes that thrill of thrills, taking the first 
trout. Father and son were on the stream at sun- 
rise, near the rock where Dad had previously 
spotted an outsize brownie he was saving for this 
very event. Hard to say whose pulse raced the 
faster as Dad hooked up a nightwalker so it would 
have plenty of wriggle, and cautioned, “Let the 
water take it right under the rock. When you feel 
a wee nibble, wait. Let him take the worm. Then 
pull.” 

The boy has done as he was told. We leave the 


rapture of the experience to Mr. Sewell’s brush. 


Painting by 
AMOS SEWELL 
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connected later 


by JACK O’CONNOR 


y old pal Watson Smarch, crack Yukon 
Indian bushman and sheep hunter, ap- 
peared quietly at the door of the tent. In 
his eye was a strangely restless and triumphant 
gleam. 
“Got your spotting scope handy?” he asked 
quietly. ‘I think I have found some sheep.” 
The effect was much as if he’d walked into a 
fraternity-house living room to announce that 
Liz Taylor in the role of Lady Godiva was just 
going by outside on a white horse 
My three neophyte sheep-hunting companions 
almost threw bones out of joint in their haste to 
rubberneck. Because he was the youngest, the 
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most agile, and the nearest to the flap, my eight- 
een-year-old son Bradford disappeared, like the 
magician’s white rabbit, in a puff of dust. Vernon 
Speer was right behind him. Even Doc Braddock, 
who had wasted forty years doing overhaul jobs 
on the human anatomy and was taking his first 
sheep hunt at seventy, whipped out of the tent 
like a man of twenty-one and almost took half of 
it with him. 

“Where?” all three chorused like a singing- 
sister act in a nightclub. 

“You needn’t knock me down and run over me,’ 
Watson said plaintively. “If those are sheep in- 
stead of white rocks, they are six or seven miles 
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Mysterious Fannin 


OUR GUN EDITOR’S FIRST REPORT 


ON A PIONEERING BIG GAME HUNT 


away and they won’t run off for a few 
minutes. All I can see are some white 
dots over on Sawtooth Mountain. They 
look like sheep to me.” 

I dug into a pack pannier and got 
out the 20x spotting scope and stand. 
When Watson and I went out to set it 
up, Vernon, Doc, and Bradford were 
lined up like kids at a knothole when a 
baseball game was going on. While 
they breathed down his neck, Watson 
trained the scope carefully, focused it, 
then took a long, long look. 

“Yeah,” he said. ‘Sheep, all right. 
They look like ewes.”’ 

“T’ll be damned,” Doc said after he'd 
taken a look through the scope. “I've 
seen them now, those wonderful white 
sheep. I hope I’m lucky enough to get 
one.”’ 

“You'll get one all right,” Watson 
said as calmly as if Doc’s ram was al- 
ready hung up. “Our motto is: ‘We 
see ’em, we get ’em.’”’ Then he winked 
at me. 

Until the sun went down in crimson 
glory behind the great Coast Range to 
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the west and the light on Sawtooth 
grew so dim we could no longer see, 
Watson and I moved the spotting scope 
around to find sheep. We saw about 
thirty, tiny miniatures that through the 
gray haze of evening looked as if they 
were pasted on the side of the blue 
mountain. Some were plainly ewes be- 
cause they were accompanied by even 
smaller sheep. Some, we thought hope- 
fully, might be rams. Seeing any sheep 
at all was good for our spirits. 

Next morning the first person to get 
to the spotting scope was Doc. He was 
always finding sheep—some feeding, 
some lying down. Every time he spotted 
a new bunch he'd say, “You can see 
these very plainly. By George, if I 
don’t see another thing on this whole 
trip, this is worth the price of admis- 
sion!”’ 

It took no very astute observer to 
realize that Doc would practically give 
his right arm for a ram-—and his left 
arm for a grizzly. He'd lived half of 
his seventy years in Idaho’s big-game 
country. He had knocked over many 
white-tail and mule 
deer, elk, black bear, 
and goats. He had 
even shot moose in 
southern British Co- 
lumbia. But all this 
was new to him. 

Exactly what kind 
of sheep we'd find, we 
did not know, because 
we were pioneering 
an area new to this 
generation of trophy 
hunters. During the 
winter of 1950-51 the 
four of us——Dr. E. G. 
Braddock, retired sur- 
geon; Vernon Speer, 
bullet manufacturer; 
my son Bradford, and 
I--had decided to hunt 
the section east of the 
old gold-mining town 
of Atlin, British Co- 
lumbia, which is just 
south of the Yukon 
border and east of the 
Alaska Panhandle. 
After a lot of corre- 
spondence we had en- 
gaged a Yukon outfit 
with two British Co- 
lumbia guides. We ar- 
ranged a tentative 
route by drawing lines 
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Toting another Fannin. Note the distinctive saddleback on a map, but the 


route proved unfeasible because, as we 
discovered on the trip, the map did not 
show such things as muskegs, neglected 
to put in such minor barriers as lakes 
that barred our way, and even had some 
of the marked trails cockeyed. 

We jumped off by the way of Van- 
couver, B. C., on a luxurious Canadian 
National steamship for Skagway, Alas- 
ka, where we took the narrow-gauge 
White Pass & Yukon Railway to White- 
horse. There we met our outfitter and 
went by truck to the spot where we 
met the packtrain and took off into the 
pathless mountains. This is the first 
report of what we found and where we 
went in this new country. 

Many years ago Bryan Williams, who 
had been head of the British Columbia 
Game Department, outfitted from At- 
lin; but he had hunted much farther 
south and east. Another outfitter 
named John Nolan took a few parties 
out in the 1920's but had then switched 
to mining. So far as I know, for over 
a quarter of a century no American 
dude hunters had been in this neck of 
the woods. 

And even our guides knew little about 
it. George, the head guide, had never 
hunted in it. Neither had Watson 
Smarch, who had gone along as a friend, 
adviser, and horse wrangler because he 
was a pal of mine of years’ standine 
Only Harry Johnson, the other Britis» 
Columbia guide, knew something about 
it—-and he hadn’t been in it since he 
became enamored of an American uni- 
form and joined the United States Army 
at Skagway in 1940. Once, years before, 
he had climbed Sawtooth from the other 
side with a couple of pack dogs. He 
had shot two sheep and had taken the 
meat to Atlin with the innocent purpose 
of selling it for an honest dollar. The 
mounties grabbed him, confiscated the 
meat, and fined him ten dollars, so his 
memories of the country were on the 
sour side. 

Presumably the sheep were the mys- 
terious Fannins, that strange cross be- 
tween the snow-white Dall and the black 
Stone. These crossbreeds are found in 
a long belt of wild, rugged country-—be- 
ginning at the edge of the Coast Range 
and running along the British Columbia 

Yukon border south of the great 
Yukon River—-that is seldom disturbed 
except by an occasional trapper or 
prospector. Over much of it, willows 
and buckbrush grow higher than your 
head and when you climb the lower 

(continued on page 59) 
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2 
Over they go with sinkered ends down so lines 
will unwind quickly. Baits just brush along 
bottom. “Jugs” are dropped overboard as rap- 
idly as possible so they will float in a com- 
pact grouping and not spread out. This permits 
juggers quick access to any float that may have 
a fish on. Otherwise many bites might be missed 
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catfish. 


Fish on! A jug stands on end and then does 
a little jig. Virginia leans over, yanks the 
line hard to set the hook. Plop! The jug is 
torn from her hand, dives in a spray of foam 


On the swift water below Tennessee River’s Pickwick 
Landing Dam, Mrs. Bob Green prepares to jug for 
She checks the bait—drum fillet—on a line 
wrapped around today’s version of the old earthen- 
ware jug. 


It’s three oil cans soldered end to end 





5 | 

Bob keeps the boat headed upstream of the jugs 
so that he can paddle down to any in the group 
that gets a strike, The outboard is seldom used 
before all bites have been struck so that motor 
noise won't frighten the fish. Life jackets are 
worn constantly because of the surging currents 
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The jug pops and gurgles as the fish fights the hook, 
but in a quiet moment Virginia grabs the line and be- 
gins to haul, Catfish comes up in a welter of spray, 
and Bob makes a quick pass at him with his big net 
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He’s aboard all right, all 23 pounds 


of him. No lunker, but big and firm. 
He will make plenty of tasty steaks 


8 


The Greens decide he’s big enough 
to take to the dock and tether up so 
he will stay alive. Then they'll re- 
wind each jug carefully, check baits. 
and toss the works in again. With 
luck they may have three fish 
hooked and tearing around among 
the jugs at once. It’s great sport 
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They did it in Mark Twain’s 





day; they’re doing it again down 






Tennessee way. It’s great sport 





by 
WILL JACQMAR 
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Here he is—a nice white catfish. Until Bob can get the 
eatch safely aboard, Virginia leaves the jug in the water 
just in case fish should break away and make another run 
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by BEN EAST 


The corn-pateh marauder 
(above) giares down at us 
while Ralph shines him 
and George aims the .22 


t seems best to let the town 

where it happened go un- 

named. Ed still lives there 
with his coon dogs, and he still 
has his troubles with a few 
neighbors who don’t understand 
a hound man’s ways. I’m sure 
that some of them, like the 
minister and Miss Struthers, 
remember the events of that 
late-autumn night-——with good 
cause. There’s no use in stirring 
up muddy waters. 

But it’s a town in central 
Indiana, in some of the best coon 
country of the Hoosier State. 
And the wet fall night that lay 
over the woods and fields, while 
Ralph and George and Ed were 
having their little argument, 
was the kind that inevitably 
makes coon hunters itchy. 

“A big old buster lives down 
the crick not more’n a quarter 
mile from the edge of town,” 
Ralph was saying. “Leastways 
he was there all summer. I had 
a patch of sweet corn down 
there and the coons harvested 
more of it than I did. One ot 
‘em left tracks as big as a 
young bear’s. I figure he owes 
me about two bushel of sweet 
corn all by himself. I'd like to 
stretch his hide!” 

“Nix!’’ Ed retorted. “I know 
where that coon lives. He's got 
a den in a big sugar maple back 
of Tip Wilson’s place. Been 
there three or four years. And 
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For a while it was touch and go 
whether we’d get the big boar— 


or the villagers would lynch us 


that den tree is only about two blocks from the village 
limits. If we start that coon he’ll sure as hell high-tail 
for home and by the time the dogs overtake him he'll be 
under somebody’s front porch.”’ 

“There ain’t no law against treeing a coon just because 
he happens to live on the edge of town,’’ George put in. 

““Maybe not,” Ed admitted. “But there is a law against 
coon hunting before midnight on Sunday, and this happens 
to be Sunday night. I live on the same side of town that 
big coon does, and I get enough dirty looks from my 
neighbors for keeping a pack of hounds in my backyard, 
without waking ’em out of a sound sleep in the small hours 
on a Sunday night. That particular coon is off limits to- 
night so far as I’m concerned!” 

“He's a big one,’’ Ralph persisted. “He'd give us a good 
chase.”’ 

“Yeah, and we could likely pick him up right down there 
in the sweet corn,” George prodded. 


kK shook his head stubbornly. “Not with my dogs, you 
don’t,’”’ he declared flatly. ‘Not tonight. Some other 
time, maybe, if we can strike him early and get the fuss 
over With before bedtime. But not on Sunday night, when 
we have to wait till midnight to start, thank you! Maybe 
you don’t remember that a minister lives just two doors 
from me. He dislikes hell-raising hound dogs anyway, 
and he’d count it breaking the Sabbath any time up to full 
daylight on Monday morning! And old Miss Struthers, 
across the street, has threatened a dozen times to set the 
Humane Society on me. She holds that a man who hunts 
poor defenseless little animals would rob his grandmother. 
I'm not treeing any coon in her backyard on Sunday 
night!” 

It was plain that George and Ralph would have to give 
in. For as Ed said, a man has to live with his neighbors. 

It had rained all day, a misty rain that drifted down on 
a cool southeast wind, drenching the ground and the sod- 
den windrows of dead leaves in the fence corners. The 
rain had stopped at dusk but waterdrops still shone along 
the bare branches of the trees. And at full dark, fog had 
settled in a thick gray blanket over the countryside. 

Coons come down early in those wet fall nights, and 
travel far. Wherever they go they leave a scent trail that 
clings for hours to the grass, dripping weeds, and muddy 
earth. We'd never find a better time to square accounts 
with the cunning old forager who had raided Ralph's sweet- 
corn patch all summer, and we knew it. But Ed would 
have none of it. So when midnight finally came, and it 
was legal to hunt coon, Ralph and George settled for the 
next best thing. We loaded Buck and Swamphunter, Ed’s 
two redbones, and Queen, George's bluetick bitch, into the 
trunk compartment of the car and drove three or four 
miles out of town to a place Ed had in mind, a field of 
standing corn lying between big patches of timber. 


ryNhe dogs slammed through the fence and into the corn, 
I impatient to get under way, and halfway across the 
field Buck opened on a cold track. He sang his find in a 
long, bawling note that rang and echoed through the night, 
weird and empty and sad, and I could feel the skin tighten 
at the back of my neck. Hound music in the darkness does 
that to me. Within half a minute Queen and Swamphunter 
teamed up with Buck and the three of them settled down 
to their work. 

It proved a long, slow job. The coon had come down 
hours before, as soon as dusk started to deepen, and he'd 
done a lot of roaming. The dogs cold-trailed out of the 
field and into the timber. The going was slower there on 
the wet leaves, but they unraveled the track, patient and 
careful, and when they came out (continued on page 89) 
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Ralph, searching for the old coon, tries to quiet the eager dog 
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chamois is a nearly extinct form 

of European antelope, and rate it 
highly as a big-game trophy. The little, 
goatlike animal deserves the honor, all 
right, but it’s far from extinct in the 
German Alps. 

While on duty in Germany in 1950, I 
wrote to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C., inquiring if its staff 
wanted some specimens of the chamois 
for the National Museum. I got a 
very enthusiastic reply from Dr. Waldo 
L. Schmitt, curator of zoology, asking 
that I shoot a pair for biological study, 
and also a family group of buck, doe, 
and kid for exhibition. 

During the six months before the sea- 
son opened I laid my plans carefully. 


GP namois generally believe that the 


This hunt for chamois—a command per- 


formance —was a stirring adventure too 


by 


MAJ. KIMBERLY BRABSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Since a hunter may take only one 
German chamois a year, I had to get a 
special clearance through the High 
Commissioner’s office in Frankfort and 
the local office in Bavaria. After that 
I engaged three jaegers, or hunters, to 
serve as guides, and obtained a ten-day 
leave. My hunting companion would be 
an old friend, Lieut. Col. Floyd Minor, 
a good shot who had been out with 
me on earlier hunting expeditions. 

Since Alpine mountain climbing is 
rugged work we decided to condition 
our legs, during the weeks preceding 
the hunt, by running three miles every 
morning. That was a wise preliminary, 
for later on it spelled the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

By the end of October everything was 
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I knew that when I 
pressed the trigger, 
the scope was going 


to hit me in the eye 





ROBERT G. 





DOARES 


in readiness, and we left Heidelberg for 
the Bavarian Alps. Traveling by auto- 
mobile, we reached Sonthofen in six 
hours. There we picked up our permits 
and drove on to Obersdorf, which was 
to be our base. We found good, cold 
weather and a foot of snow await- 
ing us. 

Our plan was to split up and seek the 
museum specimens on two mountains, 
then hunt together on a third mountain 
for a personal trophy apiece. We ex- 
plained our objectives to the guides, in 
my rather halting German, then lined 
up last-minute details. With our rifles 
and equipment checked, and our ruck- 
sacks packed, we were ready for an 
early start the following morning. 

I bade farewell to Floyd, at first 
light, and started up a mountain with 
my jaeger. I was seeking a buck and 
a doe, while Floyd would search his 
mountain for a buck and a kid. 

Five hours of climbing brought my 
guide and me to the uppermost cabin 
on the mountain, two hours’ travel from 
the crest. We set up housekeeping of 
a sort in the cabin, ate lunch, and then 
went out on a preliminary reconnais- 
sance. Having sized up the terrain 
above us, we started for the top, carry- 
ing only rifles and binoculars. My 
8 mm. Mauser was loaded to move a 
special 196-grain bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,850 foot seconds. My 
8X Zeiss glasses hung from a strap 
around my neck, and I depended heavily 
in climbing upon a seven-foot steel- 
shod alpenstock. It was to save me, 
more than once, from disastrous falls. 

When a German jaeger climbs he 
makes no stops, no matter how long he 
travels, but keeps to a slow, steady, 
short-paced gait hour after hour. My 
legs held out ali right, but my lungs 
labored in the thin mountain atmos- 
phere. Soon I was a typical chamois 
hunter plodding through the snow: 
mouth agape, heart pounding, sweaters 
and jacket opened to the waist. My 
binoculars swung loosely as I leaned 
into the climb, and my hat was on the 
back of my head. And although the 

(continued on page 77) 

















The time came for Phil reluctantly, and only for a while, to kiss his fly good-by 


red had kept the debate alive for 

two days. He was still arguing 

when I pulled the last tent cord 
tight and Ward dumped an armload of 
wood next to the fire. 

“This river has been fished down to 
the last wiggle-tail,”’ he declared. ‘““You 
might as well be casting hickory nuts 
up a pine tree to catch squirrels. Why 


don't we go where we know there’re 
bass ?” 
Ward brushed the splinters off his 


shirt front. 

“Look,”’ he said, “I don’t expect a 
bass with every cast, but some-great 
big lunkers have come out of these 
waters. If the bigmouth record is ever 
busted, here’s where it will be.” 


“But the river’s fished out,” Fred 
wailed. 
“It’s as impossible to fish out a 


stream like this as it would be to corral 
all the water fleas around that sand 
bar,’ Ward countered. 

I felt Ward was right. This was one 
of the best stretches along the Satilla 


River, a famous Georgia blackwater 
stream which had served up enough 
fish in its lifetime to feed the Chinese 


army. It was heavily fished, but like 
most Southern rivers with its tangle of 
snags and its network of swamps, 
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sloughs, and sandy bottoms where fish 
can spawn and grow fat, there is little 
chance of ever fishing it out with hook 
and line. 

“You go ahead,” Fred invited. “I'll 
relax and enjoy camp life while you 
beat your brains out in that inky 
water.” 

We lifted our boat off the top of the 
car and launched it from a near-by 
sandbar. Drifting with the current, we 
worked the likely spots on both sides 
of the river. Ward amazed me with his 
skill as he fished the overhanging banks, 
treetops, and hollow cypress hulls, drop- 
ping his lure into the nooks with inch 
fractions all around it. I laid my own 
offerings on waters he missed. We 
changed plugs every few casts, ran the 
range of assorted lures, and manufac- 
tured a few of our own out of swivels, 
metal slivers, and pork rind. But there 
was nothing doing. Not a single strike. 


didn’t miss the satisfied glint in 

Fred's eye when we walked into 
camp without fish. Ward didn’t miss it, 
either, but he didn’t say anything, even 
when Fred passed him a can of sar- 
dines across the log on which we ate 
our supper. 
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by 
CHARLES 
ELLIOTT 





The next day we fished upstream and 
downstream. I saw a few swirls at one 
of my deep-running lures, but Fred 
came in with two bass weighing less 
than a pound each. He held them up. 

“I’ve turned back bigger rainbow 
trout than this,”’ he said. 

“It’s beginning to look like Fred 
might be right about this river,” I said. 
“Maybe we ought to move on.” 

Ward thoughtfully finished his ciga- 
rette and thumped it into the fire. ‘All 
right,”’ he agreed, “if I don’t catch three 
good fish by noon tomorrow, we'll pull 
out.”’ 

When Fred and I rolled out at sun- 
up next morning, our fishing partner 
had already taken off. 


“What do you suppose he’s up to?” IJ 


asked. 

Fred shook his head. “I haven’t the 
remotest idea, but I know he 
catch bass where there ain’t any. After 
breakfast we'll start packing.”’ 

It was almost noon when Ward came 
back. He held up four fish. One was 
a seven-pounder and the others ran be- 
tween four and five pounds. I must 
have ogled and I know Fred did. 

“Where'd you have those tied out?’ 
he demanded. 


At the eleventh hour Ward had found 
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the answer. On his final test of the 
black water he left his casting rod in 
camp and took his fly rod. Where yes- 
terday he and I had beaten the water 
with plugs, that morning he’d used 
bass bugs and streamer flies. Like the 
answer to almost every puzzle, the so- 
lution to this one was simple once he’d 
solved it. That part of the Satilla River 
where the fishing was at its best had 
been plugged to death. The bass knew 
the name and stock number of every 
lure heavy enough to be flipped off the 
end of a bait rod. They’d seen enough 
jointed minnows, frogs, spoons, and 
their variation to know that brightly 
polished wood and steel were to be 
avoided. But they weren’t nearly so 
familiar with the smaller fly-rod lures. 


Jard is a great hand for kicking a 
theory around. His discovery so 
intrigued us that we all experimented 
with it. We wanted to make sure, as 
best we could, whether Ward’s change 
in luck came about because he used 
lures with which the fish were not 
familiar, or whether it just happened 
to be the right time for the fish to 
strike. We spent much time changing 
from casting rods to fly rods and back 
again. But for the remainder of the 
trip the small lures took fish that 
passed up the chunky, heavier baits. 
This got me thinking. I knew of 
several streams which once were quite 
productive but which in recent years 
have become increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory. Perhaps Ward’s discovery would 
be worth testing on some of these. Any- 
way I tucked the idea away in my 
mental tackle box for use on a stream 
which had baffled me for over ten years. 
Jacks River pours through virgin 
wilderness for forty miles, twisting 
through the high Cohutta valleys before 
it flows across the Georgia line to join 
the Conasauga River in southeast Ten- 
nessee. Jacks River Falls lies approxi- 
mately halfway between the Jones Set- 





tlement, where the road 
winds around the head of 
the river, and Shabbel’s 
Mill, where it meets the 
Conasauga. The Jacks River 
Club owns two lots of land 
at Beech Bottom, and most 
of the members of that club 
fish upstream above the 
falls, declaring those waters 
to be the most productive. 

For a long time I’ve been 
interested in the river be- 
low the falls. In the twenty 
miles lying between Beech 
Bottom and Shabbel’s Mill, 
the water is just as cold, 
the food as abundant, and 
the pools deeper and several 
times larger. Some _ holes 
are over 150 feet long, and 
many are cradled in sheer 


rock walls and overhung 

with vegetation which protects them 

from a long cast with a fly line. 
There are fish in those pools. I’ve 

stood in the rifles at the lower edge 

and watched them feed. But there is 


simply no way to reach them with a 
fly. Every time I stepped into still water 
to wade into position for a reasonably 
accurate cast the fish dove to the bot- 
tom. No matter how carefully I moved, 
the fish always went down. 


hil Stone is my fishing partner on 

Jacks River. Since his first love is 
a light bamboo rod, he wasn’t overly 
enthusiastic when I outlined my plan 
to him. But he agreed to spend one 
day with me on the river below the 
falls. 

We examined all our bait rods for 
action and selected two glass blades 
that are over five feet long and have 
fast tips. We set these up with small, 
fast tournament reels to give the light 
lures a flat trajectory under the trees 
and brush. Shortly after daybreak we 
walked down Simmons Branch to the 
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Our assortment of lures was new stuff to the fish 


river and then stepped into the water 

In twenty years I’ve never ap- 
proached a pool with Phil that we didn’t 
go into the Alphonse-Gaston act. This 
time I surprised both of us by saying, 
“Tll take the first water.” 

Phil grinned. ‘Go ahead. I can see 
you really believe in what you're going 
to show me.” 

Standing on the lip of the pool I made 
a cast seventy feet farther than would 
have been possible with a fly line. My 
plug hit white water where the river 
pours around a boulder. In less than 
ten feet of the retrieve a red-eye surged 
from behind the rock, snagged my lure, 
and came clear of the water in a furious 
tussle. I worked him in and then 
turned him back into the riffle down- 
stream. He weighed little less than a 
pound. 

Casting carefully at the numerous 
rock ledges that shelve the pool, I 
caught three more fish. All were 
smaller than the first. Back they went. 
I'm sure the pool would have yielded 
more strikes, but eight miles of fishing 

(continued on page 76) 
































We found Jacks River, which pours through the virgin wilderness for forty miles, a picturesque and productive mountain stream 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT BODE 





The weed-grown edges of old-fashioned Southern crop lands were ideal for bobwhite quail—and hunters 





THEY TOOK TO THE WOODS 


That was the bobwhites’ only chance, when their 


field food was gone. 


t’s tough but it’s true—numberless 
coveys of Southern quail have taken 
to the woods. And if hunters want 

them, they’ll have to take to the woods 
too. Nowadays a man may start his 
hunt in the fields, and if he gets out 
early enough—and has some luck—he'll 
down a bird or two. But after those 
first rises the bobwhites are likely to 
head for the woods. And that’s where 
the gunner must go for the rest of his 
day’s shooting. 

Previous OUTDOOR LIFE articles have 
pointed out why Southern quail no 
longer prosper in the fields. The reason 
is simple. Southern farmers are getting 
efficient. At one time we had small, 
carelessly cultivated fields, with ragged 
edges. Those fringes furnished fine 
food and cover for the bobwhites, and 
they thrived even under heavy hunting 
pressure. Now the food and cover are 
largely gone; the edges are cultivated 
along with the rest of the field, for full 
utilization means more farm profits. It 
also means a scarcity of quail in the 
places we used to find them. 

Much worn-out and abandoned crop 
land has become overgrown with thick 
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stands of broom sedge, wire grass, or 
young pine. Such habitat produces little 
quail food and poor cover. Quail do not 
like thick grass for it is difficult for 
them to run, walk, or find food in it. It 
does not suit them for nesting. Further- 
more, dense stands of young pines pro- 
vide scant ground cover for hiding, and 
food plants are crowded out by both 
trees and grass. 

Overgrazing is another factor. Many 
pastures have been eaten out, causing a 
shortage of food and cover for quail. 
Enterprising pasture-land owners regu- 
larly mow their fields to prevent weeds 
and other quail-food plants from mak- 
ing seed. This is good for livestock, but 
bad fer quail. 

Our hunting habits have also played 
a part. For half a century and more, 
Southern bobwhites have been heavily 
hunted in the fields, much less so in the 
woods. That created an imbalance be- 
cause in too many cases the field coveys 
have been annihilated while the harder- 
to-hunt woods birds have survived. Even 
today many bobwhite hunters never 
give a thought to the woods. That sin- 


gle-mindedness deprives them of many 





Now it’s your opportunity 


a shot and many a bird in the game 
pocket. 

There are a lot of quail in the woods, 
I know that. A recent experience is 
typical. As a wildlife biologist for the 
U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, I was 
out with a party 
making a survey of 
quail coveys ina 
woodland area of 
southwestern Louisi- 
ana. At dawn of a 
mid-December day 
we were deep in the 
piney woods—a long 
way from the near- 
est farm. On every 
side there were pine 
trees, stumps, broom 
sedge, and wire 
grass. The weather 
was on our side 
clear and windless— 
just the sort of day 
when quail whistle 
most. 

Just as we reached 
the crest of a hill I 
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heard a lone whistle about 200 yards to 
the east, across a trickle of water that 
marked a springhead. The sound had 
come from a hillside thinly covered with 
pine. In the next ten minutes we heard 
three more whistles, each from a differ- 
ent direction. We took those four 
whistles to indicate four coveys within 
earshot of the hill—a very satisfactory 
quail population. And we were right. 
Our dogs located only one covey that 
day, but a few days later we found the 
three others, just about where we ex- 
pected them to be. 

“All right,” you say, “there are quail 
in the woods. Why don't more hunters 
go after them ?”’ 

The answer is simple: Woods hunting 
is more difficult. Getting quail there 
calls for considerable know-how, be- 
cause the birds have a distinct edge on 
the hunter. Suppose you flush a covey 
and the bobs go down under a stand of 
big timber, with a more or less clean 
floor and little hiding cover. Then, in 
all likelihood, the birds will hotfoot it 
for places unknown. If you get to their 
going-down place fast, your dogs may 
find them still on the run—or even just 
walking about. But when that happens 
they will not lie to the dogs. Conse- 
quently you get no points and, unless 
you are exceptionally lucky, no shots. 


f the flushed birds come down in an 
| open part of the woods, where there 
is a dense carpet of grass, they immedi- 
ately hide in the tangle and freeze 
compressing their feathers tightly 
against their bodies so that little scent 
escapes. Besides that, they are so well 
covered by the grass that there's little 
chance of having an air current carry 
the faint scent to the questing dogs. 

Many times I’ve had singles of a 
flushed covey go down in plain sight 
into just such dense cover. It took me 
a long time to figure out how to get 
them. I also found that if you can’t find 
them under such conditions, the thing 
to do is leave the area immediately and 
come back later, after the bobs have 
emerged from their hiding places. 

Quail are highly adept at evading 
dogs and hunters. One day, while shoot- 
ing in an old field adjacent to an over- 
grazed woodland pasture, I flushed a 
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impenetrable thickets now protect the quail and stymie the gunner 


large covey. The birds went down at 
the edge of the woods. Three alighted 
in trees while the rest hit the ground 
and ran. When they found no cover, 
several of these runners hopped up into 
trees. Our dogs pointed two on the 
ground, but lack of hiding cover caused 
them to flush before we could get into 
position to shoot. 

This trick of taking to the trees is not 
at all uncommon among quail, especially 
in the western part of their range. It 
tests the mettle of experienced hunters 
and fine gun dogs. Some woods quail 
have, of course, always resorted to this 
maneuver. But it seems to me that 
more and more of them are becoming 
“educated.”’ 

In any event, it’s beginning to look 
as though Southern quail hunters will 
have to move into the woods. So why 
not go a step further and improve liv- 
ing conditions for the birds and hunting 
conditions for ourselves? In many sec- 
tions of Southern woods today it is 
virtually impossible to hunt bobwhites 
effectively. Impenetrable thickets along 
streams and the edges of the woods bar 
the hunter and sometimes his dogs. 
Thus, death from natural causes claims 
a lot of birds that might well have gone 
into a game pocket. 

The time to start these improvements 
is now, because it is becoming evident 
that more and more 
Southern land is going to 
become forested. It’s 
profitable for landowners 
to grow lumber trees and 
other wood crops. Field 
hunting, which is bad, is 
going to get worse. The 
birds are changing their 
habits; we'll have to 
change ours. 

If we do our part, we'll 
give quail a much better 
chance to survive under 
woods conditions and 
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Brush control, lespedeza planting, and fire lanes 
help quail, sportsman, and pine-woods owner 
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we'll improve our own 
hunting. 

Take things as they 
are now. Food in the 
woods is found in widely 
separated spots, so a cov- 
ey must range over a 
fairly wide area in order 
to survive. Cover is poor- 


ly distributed--too much here, too little 
there. If we were to reduce that rang- 
ing area——by increasing the food sup- 
ply and putting cover in the right places 

we'd make room for more coveys. 

But we'd have to work in the right 
kind of woods. The hardwood forest 
is least suitable. A mixture of hard- 
wood and pine offers a fair chance for 
successful quail management. A forest 
of longleaf pine is best of all, and can 
be made as good as farmland habitat. 
That type is found in eight Southern 
states, from eastern Texas to North 
Carolina, and totals about twenty mil- 
lion acres. No one knows how much of 
it is suitable for bobwhite production, 
but there certainly is enough—if prop- 
erly managed—to provide good hunt- 
ing territory for many thousands of 
hunters. 


— of the best quail-shooting pre- 
serves in the United States are in 
the longleaf pine districts of Florida, 
southern Georgia, and the Carolinas. 
Similar areas in southeastern Texas and 
southwestern Louisiana still provide 
good quail hunting—but it isn’t nearly 
so good as it used to be. Through the 
’'20’s and early '30’s—-after the cutting 
of virgin timber—-the western end of 
this pine belt yielded some of the best 
bobwhite shooting the country has ever 
seen. In those days, two men with good 
dogs frequently found as many as thirty 
coveys a day. 

Why this tremendous bobwhite pro- 
duction? No one has ever come up with 
a copper-riveted explanation. But it 
seems likely that the most important 
factor was a bountiful growth of quail 
food and cover that followed the lum- 
bering operations. Extensive cutting 
exposed the forest floor to sunlight, 
stirred the surface soil, left the pine 
tops (excellent for cover) on the 
ground, and promoted the growth of 
shrubs. Quail-food plants, whose seeds 
had been dormant for years, sprang up 
in profusion. Then, after a decade or 
so, conditions began to deteriorate. 
That has meant fewer birds in recent 
years. 

All this has a moral for us, and we'll 
get to it in a moment. First, though, 

(continued on page 67) 
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With trophy down, the thrill of the hunt subsides and the hunter must go to work 





= 
Large quarter elk, dressed for packing, is heavy and hard to 


handle, but it can be dragged over snow for short distances 
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by 
CLYDE ORMOND 





he romantic sawbuck packsadile 

and panniers used for many years 

in bringing large game out of wil- 
derness country are rapidly giving way 
to a new and easier method of packing, 
It calls for the use of a decker saddle, a 
pair of mantas, and a swing hitch. 


A decker saddle differs from the | 


standard sawbuck in that it has no 
crosses built into the saddle tree. In- 
stead of crosses, the decker has a pair 
of semicircular iron loops which are 
bolted solidly to the ends of the tree on 
either side. 

Mantas are simply eight-foot squares 
of heavy canvas. The rigging is com- 
pleted with a pair of manta ropes about 
20 feet long and a pair of lash ropes 
about 5¢ of an inch in diameter. 

The new method, which might be 
called the manta pack, has been de- 
veloped in the big-game territory sur- 
rounding the Selway and Salmon rivers 
in Idaho. It is especially designed for 
the job of packing or banking meat 
from heavy game such as elk and moose, 
camp duffel, outdoor kitchens, and other 
odd-shaped cargoes and pairs of cargoes 
of uneven weight. 

It will do everything the old sawbuck 

(continued on page 65) 
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Here is the front quarter of a large elk correctly wrapped 
and tied in manta and ready for loading on the pack animal 
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This is the manta-packed quarter lashed 
to the decker saddle. Note that the meat 
side of the pack is facing outward and 
that the rib cage is forward on the horse 










Antlers, as top pack, are set at backward angle to avoid tangling with the trees 
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himal A pair of matching quarters is all a commercial packer will load on one animal. Mules and horses will carry such a load all day 
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It was a beautiful 16 
gauge that fitted my 
hands as though it had 
been made for me alone 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE WILSON 





t was yet a full hour before sunrise, 

and when I pulled off the side road 
#@ and started down the narrow, 
wooded lane that led to Tom Newton's 
house, I still had the peculiar feeling of 
being a trespasser. 

It wasn’t that I had come uninvited. 
Tom had asked me down to spend the 
opening day of the New Mexico pheas- 
ant season with him on the little forty- 
acre farm where he lived alone. It was 
just that there was some indefinable 
quality about the elderly gentleman that 
wouldn't let you get really friendly 
with him—that kept you at a respect- 
able distance 

I remembered when I had first met 
him, at a sportsman’s-association meet- 
ing where I had just got my ears pinned 
back in the election for president. I 
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was sitting up in the front row, licking 
mv wounds, when he unexpectedly came 
over and sat beside me. I had noticed 
him once or twice before at meetings 
and nodded to him. 

“Sorry,” he said in his quick, clipped 
voice. “But you're likely better off. It’s 
a thankless job at best.” 

I agreed and the conversation 
stumbled along at snail’s pace, finally 
ending up with his inviting me down 
for the initial session with the ring- 
necks. I saw him twice after that and 
both times he had that same aloofness 
about him, a polite kind of friendliness 
that made it tough to understand the 
man. 

The narrow lane turned into a clear- 
ing and his house came in view, a 
neat and trim little building with light 


squaring the window of the kitchen. A 
big Irish setter roused himself from 
the porch and greeted me with a few 
short barks, and as I cut the switch 
the back door opened and Tom Newton 
called out. 


“Good morning. Glad you're early. 
We'll have time for coffee.” 


sat down at the small table while he 
filled our cups. The setter was examin- 
ing me minutely, paying special atten- 
tion to the game pockets of my hunting 
coat. Every now and then he’d look up 
at me and smile as only a red can. 

“Have any trouble finding the place?” 

I shook my head. ‘Your directions 
were perfect, Mr. Newton. No trouble 


I followed him into the kitchen and 
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at all. Nice place you have here, too.” 

My host placed the cup before me. 
“Shall we dispense with the formality? 
Won’t you just call me Tom?” 

I think I caught a little glimpse of 
the man at that moment, the real man 
behind the cold politeness. “Sure,” I 
said. “It’s a deal so long as it works 
both ways!” 

He sat down and the talk plugged 
along. The cups went dry and were 
filled again. 
Pipe smoke 
drifted around 
the room and 
the setter dozed 
near the door. 

“I'd. like to 
show you my 


when the talk 


a om. + gun,’’ Tom said 
f 























turned, as it al- 
a ways does, to 
: such matters. 
“My father gave 
it to me a good 
many years ago. 
I call it the Val- 
halla gun.” 

I looked at 
him in surprise, 
thinking that I’d 
misunderstood 
him. But the 
question froze 
on my lips as he handed me the gun. 

It was undoubtedly the finest piece 
of workmanship I have ever seen——a 16 
gauge double that slipped into my hands 
and fell into place as though it had 
been made for me and me alone. I 
hefted it, took an experimental sight 
down the rib, and felt the kinship of a 
perfectly fitting hunting piece. 

I have no idea of its date of manu- 
facture but it probably was one of the 
last double-barreled hammer guns 
made. Nor was there any name to be 
seen on it, only the initials JHN en- 
graved on a small silver plate embedded 


in the dark, heavily curled walnut 
stock. Both barrels were engraved for 


about a quarter of their 28-inch length 
and the sides of the frame bore hand- 
some sculptures of birds and animals, 
inlaid with gold and silver. The trigger 
guard was large and extensively scrolled. 

The gun broke from below, actuated 
by a horn lever under the forearm. 
Even here the quality of workmanship 
was evident, for the base plate had 
been made of silver so that the moving 
portion of steel would not scratch or 
wear. 

I broke the gun, marveling at its 
smooth action, and noted that the 
joints where frame and barrels locked 
were tight and almost invisible when 
closed. It was in A-1 condition, yet it 
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Valhalla Gun... 


was very old and I knew that many, 
many shots had been fired through its 
fluid-steel barrels. 

“T’ve never seen a gun as beautiful,” 
I said after a time. 

“It is beautiful-—and it’s just as good 
as it looks,’ Tom _ replied, smiling. 
“That’s why I call it the Valhalla gun.”’ 

I looked at him. ‘‘Why do you call it 
that ?” 

“Oh, just a whim. I hope that some- 
day it will have its own special Val- 
halla—its own kind of reward.” 

“What sort of reward would that 

be?” 
Tom Newton smiled again, now a 
warm and thoroughly friendly man with 
all the stiffness gone from his voice and 
manner. ‘Oh, good care, a good sports- 
man who would treasure it and treat it 
as the wonderful piece of gunsmithing 
it ig. 

“Any man who wouldn't would be a 
criminal,” I said, raising it to my shoul- 
der again. The cheek rest felt cool and 
smooth as glass against my face. 

“Well, we'd better get started. The 
ringnecks will be moving and the early 
hours are best.”’ 

I handed him the gun and picked up 
my own standard double, which now 
felt heavy and cumbersome in my hand. 
I had always considered it a good gun 
but suddenly it seemed inert and dead 
rather than something bright and alive 
like Tom’s little 16 gauge. 

We stepped into the still and quiet 
morning with the setter dancing hap- 
pily around our feet. The sky was a 
deep pearl-gray and the faint odor of 
wood smoke tinged the air. Somewhere 
a cow bawled and a dog yapped an 
answer. 

“Be a wonderful day,” Tom said, cut- 
ting to the left toward a cornfield. 


I agreed, sucking in long breaths of 
the crisp October morning. I like fall 
in New Mexico when the trees have 
turned to their various shades of gold 
and brown and the first hints of winter 
lie over the countryside. 

“We start here,” Tom said, coming 
to a halt at a double-strand fence. He 
called the setter to him and fastened a 
small bell to its collar. Then, turning 
about, he handed his gun to me. I 
stared at him, not understanding. 

“I'd like you to use it,’’ he explained. 
“I’m not as good as I used to be and a 
gun is like a dog; if the hunter doesn’t 
score pretty regularly it soon loses 
heart.” 

He caught me so by surprise that I 
guess I just stood there staring at him. 
But there was no refusing. He took my 
double and pressed the dream gun into 
my hands with a shy smile while a sort 





of happiness lit up his furrowed face 

“T'll try to come up to expectations,” 
I said, feeling again that I was begin- 
ning to understand Tom Newton 

We started down a field still cluttered 
with stalks and lesser growth that 
screened the ground completely. It was 
ideal Chink cover and I checked the 
double to be certain it was ready for a 
sudden flush. I wanted to be sure—I 
wanted to come up to expectations. 


Yomewhere, a few yards away, the bell 
) on the setter’s collar tinkled con- 
tinually as he worked ahead of us, cir- 
cling to keep the ringnecks in. It takes 
patient training to make a good pheas- 
ant dog, because he has to learn a spe- 
cial technique. The antics of those big 
multicolored Chinks would drive the 
usual quail dog to frustration. But one 
versed in the wily ways of a ringneck 
will range ahead and keep the birds 
hemmed in until they're forced to flush, 
and not let them scoot along on the 
ground, ducking in and out of the brush. 

The setter found the first one quickly 
enough. We heard a thrum as it came 
up and then the rapid beat of its wings. 
But it was too far away when we final- 
ly saw it zooming low over the stalks. 

The thick cover we were working 
was wonderful for the Chinks and their 
skulking tactics, but tough hunting for 
us. Every step I expected one of them 
to come booming out from under my 
feet, and tried to set myself according- 
ly. I follow that procedure every sea- 
son and invariably the first flush puts 
me back on my heels. 

That's how the next big 
caught me, in mid-stride, exploding out 
from under me and rocketing for the 
sky. I whirled, stumbled off balance 
with my heart in my teeth, and snapped 
the double to my shoulder, with the 
stock flowing into place. But I knew 
when I squeezed off that I had failed to 
lead enough. The charge dusted the 
Chink’s long tail feathers and he was 
beyond range before I could try again 
with the other barrel. 

“Too bad,” Tom murmured, sending 
the setter back to work. ‘Sometimes 
they fool you.” 

“My fault entirely,” I answered, slip- 
ping in a new shell. “The gun was in 
there—I wasn’t.”’ 

We made a dozen steps and stopped 
when we saw the big red holding beau- 
tifully on a clump of thick Johnson 
grass. It was on Tom’s side and I 
paused while the old gentleman moved 
in slowly. The cock catapulted into the 
air, spiraled, and my companion leveled 
down on him. There was a puff of 
feathers and the Chink dropped back 

(coniinued on page 53) 
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While Ted untangles his decoys, Drake patiently sits chest-deep in icy water I pour out seductive tunes to the highflyers Ted give 


FOUR DUCKS| 


* 
Clearing the timber, a flock of mallards settles down on the open, wind-churned water, as pretty a si ht as you’d wish to see 
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sai Ted gives hurt mallard a professional going over 
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He’s got a fine chance 
to get ’em at Fountain Grove’s 


public shooting grounds 


‘ve always looked skeptically at state-operated 

shooting grounds. But they told me it was differ- 

ent at Fountain Grove on the Grand River in 
northern Missouri. So when Charlie Schwartz and 
Ted Shanks, biologists with the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission, invited me to join them for a 
couple of days’ shooting, I decided I would give it 
a whirl. 

The main objective was to see how the shooting 
area is operated, but there was also the matter of 
a few mallards to consider, or whatever other species 
of duck might present themselves before our guns 
and cameras. For Charlie, in addition to being a 
keen gunner, is one of the country’s topflight wild- 
life photographers, and Ted heads up waterfowl 
management in Missouri. 

So I set off with Mike the Irish setter and Brandy 
the new Chesapeake pup, and drove to Jefferson 
City. Irby Bunding, philosophical scientist and pas- 
sionate wildfowler, joined the party there. We 
loaded the dogs and gear into the car, along with 
guns, bedrolls, cameras, ammunition, and Charlie's 
Irish water spaniel, Drake, and headed north. 

Shortly after midnight we pulled up beside the 
headquarters building of the Fountain Grove refuge. 
The office door was unlocked, the pot-bellied stove 
still warm, and lusty snores were coming from the 
small bunkroom nearby. It was Ted, who roused 
himself long enough to tell us that the cold weather 
had brought in new ducks from the north. We un- 
rolled our bags, blew up our mattresses, and turned 
in on the office. floor with the dogs curled up be- 


Drake fetches them in, dead and alive, though the going is often tough 


by 
LEONARD HALL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CHARLES W. SCHWARTZ 


He brings in a cripple over the treacherous ice 
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( wood duck is taken in a heavy stand of pin oak, pecan, hickory, cottonwood, and water birch which surround the open marsh 


tween us, to catch a few hours of sleep. 

Morning came quickly, for hunters be- 
gan to arrive at 4 a.m. and there was 
no sleeping after that. Each registered 
at the window, paid his small fee for 
boat and blind, and turned in his 
license to be picked up at the end of 
the day. Most hunters, rather than 
bring decoys with them, rent a sack of 
a dozen or two. Blinds are assigned on 


the ~asis of gunner’s choice—first come 
first served. To those arriving for their 
first hunt, Ham Clark, the refuge man- 
ager, gives advice according to yes- 
terday’s success and the prevailing 
weather. By 5 o’clock they were on 
their way, and on this morning they did 
well to be off early since many had to 
break ice to get to their blinds. The 
blinds offer various types of shooting 


some from small man-made islands 
in open water, some in the marsh, and 
some at timber’s edge. 

We waited until everyone had started 
and looked over what was left. Ted 
favored a timber hole which wasn’t shot 
often because it involved a mile hike 
along a mud dike and, after that, a 
quarter-mile wade through marsh. With 

(continued on page 68) 


Irby and Ted flank me as we shoulder birds and head back to have them checked by Missouri Conservation Commission officials 
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NEW LIFE FOR CANVAS- 





COVERED CRAFT 








REMOVE ALL OUTSIDE PARTS 























anvas-covered boats and canoes are 
excellent craft, invariably well 
built and made of the best mate- 
rials. But they have a single bad fault 

a tendency of the paint over the can- 
vas to crack in small checks in time, 
and this eventually weakens or rots the 
fabric itself. 

When you try to correct the condi- 
tion you usually end up by making it 
worse. If the checking isn’t too serious 
you can get a good looking surface 
temporarily by sanding down any raised 
edges around the cracks and using some 
quick-setting compound to fill them a 
little more than flush. Then give the 
area another sanding to remove any 
excess compound and apply a coat or 
two of paint. This will hold for a while, 
but soon the cracks will reappear. 

O.K., you say, how about taking off 
the old paint completely and getting 
down to bare canvas? It can be done 
with paint and varnish remover, but 
it's a messy job. And, here again, new 
paint put on afterwards has a habit of 
checking quickly and often in just the 
Same places as before. 

The only real solution is to give the 
craft a new canvas covering. This is 
hot a difficult job. It is no more so 
than removing old paint, and at worst 
requires only a little more effort than 
trying to recondition a badly checked 
Surface. With proper materials, ade- 
quate working space, and a few simple 
directions, anyone who has been around 
boats can do a good job. 

If the supplies you'll need are not 
available locally, order them well in ad- 
vance of the time you plan to start the 
Work. The canvas itself should be eight 
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or ten-ounce, white or untreated, dou- 
ble-filled or closely woven, but not 
waterproofed. Get a single piece if you 
can. Stock widths up to 120 inches are 
available at most marine-supply houses. 
The length should be that of the craft 
with an allowance of ahout a foot extra 
for handling. Determine the width re- 
quired by measuring the girth of your 
boat or canoe from gunwale to gunwale 
around the bottom and allow six inches 
extra. There’s no objection to using 
two pieces of canvas to make up the 
width, provided you lap the edges %% 
inch and sew them together with a dou- 
ble row of machine stitching. 


ou’ll need about a gallon of marine 
pena cement and a pound of cop- 
per tacks. Sizes of the tacks will de- 
pend on the thickness of the craft’s 
planking. Where the planking is not 
backed by inside members, as between 
the ribs along the gunwales, you'll prob- 
ably need %-inch tacks. Larger ones, 
say '» inch, should be used where they 
will go through into something solid. 
You may want to use some canoe glue, 
as suggested later, but it is not abso- 
lutely necessary. You will need 
some new brass screws to replace the 
craft’s outside parts when you've fin- 
ished the job. It’s best to use screws a 
size larger than the ones you take out. 
They will hold better. Finally, you'll 
need paint. Get a good make of marine 
paint in hull or deck grade. 

You may find that the original can- 
vas was laid over bare planking. Don’t 


also 


try to duplicate this since factory facil- 
ities are necessary to do it well. 


Use 





cement instead. Cement will give the 
canvas added resistance to wear, and 
it will help to hold the material when 
you stretch and fasten it in place. 

The first step is to take off the old 
canvas and prepare the hull for the 
new. Remove all the craft’s outside 
parts. Usually these are fastened with 
brass screws, mostly from the inside, 
and are easily taken out. With these 
parts off, rip away the old canvas and 
take out the tacks. 

Next go over the hull with coarse 
sandpaper, carefully smoothing down 
any rough surfaces. See whether any 
edges of the thin planking are raised. 
If so, don’t try to sand them down flush. 
Should the condition be due to fasten- 
ings which have lost their holds, drive 
new ones far enough to pull the edges 
down. For this job use copper tacks 
long enough to go through the plank- 
ing and rib and leave a scant 1% inch 
of point projecting inside for clinching. 
Usually the ends of the planks are held 
by small brass screws which may have 
to be pulled down tighter or even extra 
ones driven. While you are at it, look 
for any protruding heads of old fasten- 
ings. If you find any, pull them flush 
by reclinching their points. 

If you're covering a boat with a 
square transom, it is advisable to carry 
the canvas over and down about 1 inch. 
This may be a different method from 
the one originally used, but it will ef- 
fectively seal the joining of the plank- 
ing to the transom, especially on an 
older boat. Some boats have an outer 
transom. If you have one of these I 
suggest that you remove it so that the 
canvas can be carried over and finally 
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be covered by it. To permit a thorough 
bedding of the lap and to round off the 
sharp edge of the bottom, cut a 1-inch 
rabbet or groove, a good 1/16 inch deep, 
all around the transom, as shown in the 
drawings. It will give a very neat job. 

Now you're ready to start the actual 
covering work. It is advisable to begin 
early in the day since once the job is 
started it should be finished in one op- 
eration. First, smooth the canvas free 
of folds. Then take a pencil and draw 
a line all the way down the center of 
it lengthwise. This will guide you in 
locating the canvas correctly on the 
craft. Apply the cement to the hull 
with a brush. Paint it on reasonably 
thick but evenly. It is best to start in 
the center of the hull and work toward 
one end, preferably the stern. Then 
you'll get a better idea of how the ce- 
ment sets up. Do the stretching and 
fastening while the cement is sticky. 

Place the canvas carefully on the 
hull, the guide line over the keel. Be 
sure you have enough overhang at the 
stern. Don't let the canvas slip out of 





position as you start pressing it down 
into the cement. Concentrate first on 
getting it well bedded over the keel, 
and when you’ve got it placed right 
drive tacks about 6 inches apart as you 
stretch the canvas fairly taut length- 
ways. Place the tacks in such a way 
that the heads will be covered when 
you replace the keel. 


his done, continue pressing, working 

centrally and alternating from one 
side of the boat to the other a foot at 
a time and gradually moving toward 
the stern. Stretch the canvas down to 
the gunwales, pulling it tight as you 
press it into the cement. Hold what is 
gained by driving tacks an inch apart 
along the gunwales. Avoid placing the 
tacks in a stright line since this might 
split the planking; stagger them within 
a width that finally will be covered by 
the replaced strips. As you work along 
be sure to stretch the canvas back as 
well as down, and avoid puckers. 

The next step depends on whether 








you're covering a boat or a canoe. The 
process differs only so far as square 
sterns are concerned. In applying can- 
vas to the Xow of a boat, the procedure 
is the same as it is for both ends of a 
canoe. 

If you’re covering a boat, the opera- 
tion is merely a matter of stretching 
the canvas over the break of the plank. 
ing and onto the transom and tacking 
it there. If you have cut a rabbet, as 
suggested, keep the tacks within it, and 
finally cut the excess canvas so that 
the edge will bed flush. Otherwise, aim 
to have a similar 1l-inch lap. In either 
case drive your tacks about 1% inch 
apart with the slight puckering dis. 
tributed evenly between them. 

Then get at the forward end. Coat it 
with cement, if you haven’t already 
done so, and start by stretching and 
tacking the canvas along the keel. Work 
alternately from side. Eventually you'll 
reach a point where, despite your 
stretching, the round of the bow (and 
stern, too, of a canoe) will throw puck- 
ers. When this happens split the canvas 





STRETCHING THE CANVAS 
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STRETCH CANVAS. OVER. 


SMOOTH OFF WITH 
CANOE GLUE. 
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down the center and back to a point 
ending directly over the sharpness of 
the forefoot, as shown in the drawings. 

Though it is not absolutely necessary, 
I suggest that at this stage you adopt 
a refinement of the process which will 
insure against leaks. Coax a 4-inch 
wide strip of stout muslin or cotton 
well under the start of the cut. Bed it 
in cement and secure it by driving small 
tacks along both edges and a couple of 
inches apart. Don’t use canvas for 
this; it will be too bulky. 

Then tackle one side of the canvas 
at a time. Apply cement and, starting 
at the cut, stretch one flap of canvas 
over and tack it to the outer face, not 
the side, of the stem. Combine this 
with stretching the canvas down to 
the gunwale and tacking it there. As 
you work along be sure to stretch the 
canvas not only in these directions but 
out toward the straight of the stem. 
Then it should bed without puckers. 
Trim off the excess canvas just beyond 
the stem tack heads. Repeat the pro- 
cedure for the other flap. When you 
start be careful to have a slight lapping 
of the two edges. Drive your tacks 
about 1 inch apart. 


ew new canvas is now in place. Ex- 
amine it for small puckers. If you 
find any, sponge them with warm water 
and they will disappear. The entire 
covering may be wetted to shrink it 
drumhead tight, but don’t dampen hol- 
low areas. 

If you’re covering a boat, this is the 
time to finish off the transom lap. You 
can partially conceal the tack heads 
and raw edge by rubbing a little canvas 
cement over them. But canoe glue will 
give you a neater job. Heat it and daub 
it on roughly. It will harden imme- 
diately. When it does, go over it with 
a soldering iron or any suitably shaped 
piece of metal that can be heated suffi- 
ciently to cause the glue to melt and 
spread. Don’t let the iron get too hot. 

Now the filling and finishing begins. 
It is advisable to use a filler first—-some- 
thing which will lay the fuzz on the 
fabric and fill its weave. Canvas cement 
mixed with equal parts of turpentine 
is excellent for this purpose. Brush it 
on evenly. 

Then trim off the excess canvas along 
the gunwales. In some cases it may be 
better to do this after the strips have 
been replaced, depending on how the 
touching face of each of these is shaped. 
The strips, and all other outer parts, 
should be well sanded before being fas- 
tened back. 

Now you're ready for the paint job. 
The first two or three coats should be 
thinned well with turps, and enough 
time allowed between each coat so that 
the surface can be sanded lightly with 
2/0 paper. Apply the finished coat just 
as it comes out of the can. 

In your subsequent upkeep avoid 
building up any more coatings of paint 
than are necessary. Whenever you have 
to repaint, wash the surface thoroughly 
with a soap powder solution and then 
Sand it with 2/0 paper. If you'll touch 
up beforehand any places which may 
heed it, a single coat of paint should be 
all that is required. THE END 
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hen my great-uncle Blodgett passed on to glory I 

\\/ heired one of his dogs, a cross between a beagle and 

a dachshund, and it turned out to be a mighty use- 

ful critter, cause it could go into holes after foxes, rabbits, 

woodchucks, and suchlike. Always managed to wiggle its 
way in and out. All but one time. 

This time it chased a rabbit into a six-inch culvert that 
run under the road. The rabbit came out the other end, all 
right, but Yardstick (that’s what I called the dog) got stuck 
in the pipe. I was fit to be tied. Short of digging up the road 
and busting open the culvert I didn’t see how I was going 
to get him out. And my, how he howled and howled. 

Then I thought of Stringbean Sammis. Stringbean was 
the skinniest man I ever seen. When he swallowed a black- 
eyed pea, you could follow its course all the way down his 
gullet. So I went over and got Stringbean and told him my 
trouble. “Your problem is solved,” he said. “Ill go through 
that culvert and push Yardstick out ahead of me.” 

Well, he went into the culvert, all right, and a couple of 
minutes later he came out the other end. But no dog! 

“Hey, what’s the matter?” I asks. 

**Ain’t no dog in there,” he says. 

“There sure is!” I says. And just at that moment Yard- 
stick starts howling again in the culvert. 

“Well, Pl be durned!” says Stringbean. “Guess U'll have 
to go through again. I must have passed him the first time!” 
—Rodney Douglass. 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality. He’s 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too. 
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(continued from page 15) 

In the hot, cloudless days of July and 
August when deer and bulldog flies 
made life on the higher ground unbear- 
able for him, a four-point buck trotted 
down to the water, splashed in, and lay 
there with only velvety horn and nose 
denoting his presence. Thus was a sick 
watershed slowly beginning to mend. 

It may seem strange that, in a land 
which once had supported thousands of 
beavers, I did not see my first wild one 
until 1940. There were old, abandoned 
dams everywhere, but not a beaver had 
been in them for a quarter of a century 
or more. I knew of only one place in 
the Province of British Columbia where 
live beavers might be obtained: the 
Bowron Lake Game Reserve, a large 
tract of lake country some 300 miles 
north of me, owned and operated by the 
British Columbia Game Department. I 


sent for two pairs in 1937, but they 
didn’t arrive on Meldrum Creek until 
44 


well along in the late summer of 1941. 
On paper it seems simple. The young 
are born in the spring, and there are 
three or four kits in the average litter. 
But in a land where all waters are ice- 
locked for five straight months, the 
female beaver is three years old before 
she produces her first litter. Still, one 
might ask, from an initial breeding 
stock of two pairs, surely the rate of 
increase should double each year? 
Maybe it will, but not until you've 
licked that nemesis which confronts all 
who attempt wildlife propagation 
Predation with a capital P. There are 
two schools of thought concerning this 
subject. One includes the balance-of- 
nature protagonists who conscientiously 
believe predation to be a necessary gear 
in the complicated machinery of wildlife 
management. The other consists of 
those who, with equal fervor, think that 
the fewer predators we have to contend 


i 
wa bp 


I adopted the only tactic suitable to the 
occasion and cracked that big lummox 
with my pitchfork 


between the eyes 


with the more abundant game will be 

I belong to the latter school, and 
I didn’t enter it blindly or even willing- 
ly. Circumstances pulled the door ajar 
and pushed me inside. 

I believe that what was happening in 
my own business before I declared un- 
restricted warfare on the timber wolves, 
horned owls, and coyotes that ranged 
my watershed is likewise happening in 
all game areas in the Dominion. At one 
time these predators were robbing me 
of 50 percent of the muskrats or beavers 
I raised, and I believe they are respon- 
sible for similar losses in other species 
of wildlife. 

For me the destruction of coyotes and 
timber wolves is a major job, and I 
didn’t embark on it just for want of 
something to do. It became painfully 
obvious that some feathered or four- 
footed opportunists were competing 
with me for possession of every beaver 
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or muskrat I raised. For example, while 
I was sure that four kits had been born 
in a beaver lodge one year, I was 
equally sure that by the following 
spring only two of those kits would be 
alive. Before placing final blame on 
the predators for this unsatisfactory 
situation, I decided to give them an op- 
portunity to establish their innocence. 
I spent one whole summer proving be- 
yond all doubt just what was on their 
plates when they sat down to a meal. 

The scats (droppings) of both wolf 
and coyote were in plain sight on the 
game trails leading to and from the 
vatershed, and it was a simple matter 
0 analyze their content. The evidence 
Vas plain. Over 75 percent of the scats 
ot mature animals that I examined 
Showed that their food was composed 
almost entirely of some species of big 
game, fur bearer, migratory waterfowl, 
or upland gamebird. And in nineteen 
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cases the scats proclaimed unmistak- 
ably that the wolf or coyote which de- 
posited them had dined recently off 
beaver. 

I can hear some voices asking: ‘““What 
proof have you that those beavers were 
not already dead when wolf or coyote 
ate them?” Frankly, I can’t prove that 
a wolf or coyote actually did the killing. 
At the same time, there is no proof that 
they didn’t. And in any event, for a 
number of years now I have systemat- 
ically endeavored to eliminate every 
wolf, coyote, or horned owl which 
shows nose or beak in the vicinity of 
my beaver colonies. Maybe it’s just an 
amazing coincidence, but the fact is 
that when a beaver gives birth to four 
kits this year four yearlings will still be 
in the colony next year. And that seven 
young mallard ducks reach maturity in 
that beaver pond today compared to 
four prior to my taking issue with the 
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predators. Pretty good evidence, I say. 

To eliminate the horned owls was 
simply a matter of work. The wing 
feather of a goose, slipped under the 
springs of a No. 1's jump trap placed 
atop a fifteen-foot pole, was a lure 
which no horned ow!] could resist. I set 
three such traps on the edge of one 
marsh into which, at sundown, came 
mallards and teals by the hundreds. 
There too the owls would congregate, 
to perch atop a dead snag and ready 
their wings for the swoop. And the 
bag limit in the sordid drama was dic- 
tated solely by the owl’s own greedy 
belly. 

In thirty days my three traps ac- 
counted for forty-three owls. In a 
single summer sixty traps accounted 
for 313. Today it takes just a few sets 
to keep the owls under control 

The timber wolf is a fellow whose 
bold, gluttonous appetite can _ easily 
lead to his undoing—-once the issue is 
joined. But I didn’t have too many 
timber wolves to contend with. I fol- 
lowed their tracks in the snow and 
found where they made their kills. And 
if and when the pack returned, capsules 
of cyanide of potassium, imbedded in 
balls of firm tallow took a disastrous 
toll among them. 

Two old-timers gave me a bit of 
trouble in the winter of 1949-50. They 
weren't easy to get. But for six weeks 
in January and February the mercury 
was at 50 and 60 below, and I knew 
those wolves would be killing. For in 
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temperatures like that 
animals must keep their 
bellies full and main- 
tain their body heat, or 
suffer agonizing death. 
In the extreme bite of 
the cold I struck out 
and began looking for 
tracks. I found them 
near one of my trapping cabins. There 
in a thicket were the remains of a 
four-point buck. I prayed those wolves 
would come back. They did, and the 
next time I looked at the remains the 
dog wolf lay dead almost atop them. 
But the tracks of the bitch were ob- 
literated by a fresh fall of snow. That 
spring, when riding in the vicinity, I 
stumbled onto her carcass. She had 
run half a mile from the kill before the 
gelatin of the capsule melted and the 
sudden release of the poison stopped 
her heart. 

But the coyotes forced me to take 
drastic measures for there were scores 
of them around the beaver colonies. The 
coyote, once he attains maturity, is a 
smart fellow. During November and 
December I ran 200 No. 3 traps; then, 
when the snow became too deep for 
trapping, I picked up his track in the 
rabbit thicket, followed it until I 
jumped him, and then put the quirt 
to my horse. 

A wolfhound would be almost help- 
less in that deep, heavy snow, but the 
coyote forces his way through it. He 
displays amazing endurance and un- 
canny judgment in his battle for sur- 
vival. It became a question of who 
played out first—me, the horse, or the 
coyote. Often the coyote won. 

There is one period in the life of a 
coyote, however, when he’s easy to 
destroy if the proper effort is made. 
This is when his momma sneaks away 
from him and leaves him to fend for 


The beaver’s lodge is his castle. Here he usually sleeps by day, 
going out at night to work on his ingenious flood-control project 
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himself. Then, for a period of about 
two months, he will gobble down poiso: 
bait (his granddaddy will sniff at it anc 
cock his leg in disdain) or stumble intc 
any well-concealed trap. The summer 
I declared war I destroyed some seven- 
ty-odd pups and a few oldsters, too. 
Now, by devoting six weeks during the 
summer to part-time coyote hunting, I 
am able to account for some 80 percent 
of the pups and thus keep things under 
control. 

Some readers may say: ‘That man 
has a heart of flint.’’ But no, it’s only 
that what I’ve seen with my own eyes 
and learned from my own bitter ex- 
perience has convinced me that preda- 
tion is levying a dreadful bill against 
North America’s game. 


—— Canada geese. They’re wily 
customers when coming in over 
your decoys, but cussed fools in many 
respects back here on their breeding 
grounds. I’ve watched them through 
my glasses when the goslings are half 
grown, eating grass up on the sidehill 
300 yards or more from the water's 
edge. Yes, and I’ve seen the coyote 
bellying down in the grass waiting his 
own favorable moment before going 
into action. The goslings can’t fly, and 
at least two of them will not be getting 
back to the sanctuary of that water 
again. 

I'm rather fond of Canada geese, fo! 
the first pair to come honking back t 
their breeding grounds in April bring 
welcome news—that the backbone of 4 
winter has been broken and spring has 
surely arrived. So whenever I see thé 
telltale feathers denoting where a coy: 
ote has beaten a youngster to the water 
I feel I have a legitimate grievance 
against the coyote. 

Three miles east from my house lies 
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a 200-acre tract of muskrat marsh 
where, each year since I first flooded it, 
from two to four Canadas nest close to 
the bulrushes which fringe its shore. 
Before I took issue with the opportun- 
ists which prowled the water’s edge, 
predation eliminated 60 percent of the 
goslings before their wings would sup- 
port them. That marsh is now a danger 
zone to any wolf or coyote which pads 
its vicinity, and I’m reasonably sure 
that when two pairs of geese move in 
in the spring at least fourteen birds 
will migrate southward come fall. 


—_ people claim that predation is 
a necessary deterrent to outbreaks 
of disease among game. Twice disease 
has run amok among my muskrats and, 
because there is little I can do about it, 
twice those muskrats have perished by 
the hundreds. Predation played no more 
part in controlling the catastrophe than 
I did. The records of the fur trade in- 
dicate that the disease was as disastrous 
in areas where no predatory control 
was practiced as in those where it was. 

Twenty years of daily contact with 
disaster of this nature have convinced 
me that when disease first makes its 
appearance amongst any game trapped 
or hunted by man, then is the hour 
when effective predator control pays 
off. For predators show no discrimina- 
tion between the healthy and unhealth- 
ly. They take what comes. Since dis- 
ease seldom totally wipes out any one 
species, common sense and my own 
economic well-being have taught me 
that, following disease, my muskrats 
stage a far quicker comeback if I allow 
fewer competitors to prey upon those 
that have managed to survive. 

I knew when I began this job that I 
would never experience undue trouble 
filling out income-tax returns. Yet the 
wilderness has treated me benevolently 
if, at times, erratically. Twice now 
I’ve succeeded in building up my musk- 
rat preserves to the point where they 
would furnish me many hundreds of 
pelts per year; but twice, as I’ve said, 
Nature moved in and almost obliterated 
the populations with disease. 

But if she has robbed me with her 
right hand she has compensated me 
with her left. For those hundreds of 
diseased muskrats were a _ trencher- 
man’s feast for the wild mink, whose 
fecundity reached a high mark. And a 
single mink pelt has brought me as 
much as $65. 

Once a year I freight in from the 
outside a generous load of supplies, suf- 
ficient to last a year, for which I pay 
cash on the nail. The forest has always 
furnished our meat and usually has 
given us our fruit, and the good earth 
provides us with vegetables. What more 
can man wish? And it’s been good 
fun, too. 

A  broken-handled pitchfork leans 
against my haymow, and each time I 
look at it I remind myself that I should 
put a new handle in the tines. Some- 
how I never get around to it. There’s 
nothing unusual about breaking a fork 
when lifting a cock of hay, but in this 
case hay had no part in causing the 
damage. The tines parted from the 
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handle when they came into violent 
contact with the huge, grotesque nose 
of one of our four-footed winter guests. 

We always have plenty of such 
guests, when eighteen inches of snow 
quilts the frozen moss of the forests 
and the spruce trees along the creek 
bottom pop at the nip of the subzero 
temperatures. I know that at any mo- 
ment I can expect my wife to come 
back up the trail from the chicken 
house with her feed pail still full of 
wheat and a smolder of mock anger in 
her eyes. She will thump the pail down 
and shrivel me with one of her this-is- 
all-your-fault glares and complain: “I 
can’t get near the chicken-house door 
this morning!” Though I already have 
a sneaking idea what the trouble is, I 
feign innocence and say, ‘‘What seems 
to be the matter ?”’ 

This is the cue for the synthetic frost 
to thaw from my wife's face. ‘“‘There’s 
a bull moose bedded square in the mid- 
dle of the trail and he won't get up.” 

So, with a shrug of resignation and 
a mild cuss word directed against moose 
in general, I go down the trail and, po- 
litely as possible, suggest to the bull 
that he make his bed elsewhere. 

Though it’s no uncommon sight to 
see from six to eight moose winter- 
browsing the willows fifty yards from 
my front door, or quarreling over the 
few forkfuls of timothy and clover hay 
I've tossed atop the woodpile, and 
though I’ve guided big-game hunters 
after these overgrown members of the 
deer family -every fall for the last 
twenty-five years, only twice has either 
bull or cow made me glance at my hole 
card. On both occasions the moose 
chose to dispute which of us had the 
right of way on the trail. 


| arama breeds contempt, and 
when any wild creature becomes 
convinced that it has nothing to fear 
from you—then, brother, it’s time to 
watch out. When a moose begins throw- 
ing its. front feet the way Kid Gavilan 
tosses his bolo punches, I want to be 
well beyond range. But sometimes you 





get cornered and have to slug your way 
out, as I did. 

That was the morning I wrecked the 
pitchfork. The bull was bedded in the 
cottonwoods thirty feet or so from the 
path between house and barn. As I 
passed him on my way to fork the 
horses their breakfast, I cocked an eye 
in his direction and muttered, ‘Helluva 
cold morning, ain’t it?’ As it was in 
the neighborhood of 42 below, the bull 
tossed me one sour look in return, blew 
his nose, belched, and went on chewing 
his cud. 


Mex it was the sound of me fork- 
1 ing the hay that fetched him up 
from his bed. Anyhow, on my return 
from the barn I found that big lummox 
planted squarely in the middle of the 
path, head on for the barn. I stood 
there waiting for him to step aside and 
hoping he wouldn't be so ill-mannered 
as to argue right of way with me. Then, 
as if arriving at a decision, he started 
toward the barn, and when he was with- 
in half a dozen feet of me he laid his 
right ear flat back upon his neck. 

The only time I don’t trust a moose 
is when its ear goes back, for that’s a 
sure sign the beast is nursing a chip 
on its shoulder. For me to retreat to 
the barn seemed like poor strategy, and 
I couldn't move forward to the house 
with that 1,400 pounds of moose block- 
ing the way. So I adopted the only tac- 
tic suitable to the occasion; I cracked 
him right between the eyes with the 
weapon I had at hand. Whilst this set 
me back the price of a pitchfork handle, 
that bull had learned his lesson. He 
never again gave me any argument 
about the right of way. 

This bull was four years old at the 
time, and has wintered near my back 
door since he was a yearling. The rea- 
son I know him so well is because the 
first winter he was our guest I roped 
and threw him and placed a tag, cut 
from the lid of a tobacco tin, through 
his right ear. In my business it’s some- 
times handy to know a thing or two 
concerning the migratory habits of big 





With guards like this I manage to keep my beavers away from the irrigation ditches 
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To catch marauding horned owls which prey upon water- 
fowl I bait my jump traps with the wing feathers of a goose 


game. Then I know where to look for it. 

A decade has gone since those four 
travel-weary beavers I bought from the 
Bowron Lake Game Reserve waddled 
free of their crates, scrambled down to 
the water’s edge, and splashed their 
“Hullo” to Meldrum Creek with their 
flat, scaly rudders. 

In those ten years the original two 
pairs of beavers have multiplied to 250 
or more. Dams they have built, step- 
laddering some thirty miles of the 
watershed, have approximately 25,000 
acre-feet of water on storage behind 
them. Apart from the water actually 
in sight behind the beaver dams, thou- 
sands of acres of landlocked marsh, 
some of which lies ten miles from the 
main watershed, are again inundated 
and are affording sanctuary and breed- 
ing ground to the many species of 
waterfowl which travel the Pacific 
flyway. 


ry \he miracle of the beaver is that he 
[ not only checks the freshets and con- 
serves them behind his dams for grad- 
ual release at some later date, but 
also that no amount of labor upon his 
part can forever frustrate the water’s 
natural urge to move downgrade. When 
the water is balked temporarily in this 
design by the beavers’ breastwork of 
sticks and mud, it searches for other 
avenues of escape. It spreads out be- 
neath the soil, then, finding some under- 
ground passage, moves on and makes 
its appearance again at some spot many 
miles below the dam. 

Thus were many of the water tables 
of North America held at healthy levels 
for years. And thus, when the rape of 
the beaver watersheds were complete, 
did those tables inexorably diminish. 
Yet some folks claim that when agri- 
culture moves in on a land the beaver 
can no longer be tolerated there. The 
fact that agricuture has much to gain 
from the activity of the beaver is com- 
pletely overlooked. 

Once I had the predation problem 
under control my beaver colonies in- 
creased amazingly. Soon their dams 
were going up all over the upper 
reaches of the creek, and I realized that 
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it was only a matter 

of time before some 

venturesome_ buck, 

looking for new wa- 

ter to conquer, would 

move downstream and 

begin damming the ir- 

rigation ditches at its 

mouth. And a beaver 

in an irrigation ditch 

can do as much dam- 

age as a bull in a 
china shop. 

a; So, taking advan- 

Nhe tage of the fact that 

~*~. only overcrowding, a 

ah frustrated sexual urge, 

Hi or inadequate food 

. supply will force a 

y beaver to wander 
from the water's edge, 
I threw up drift fences 
at strategic points on 
the watershed. I used 
a five-foot fencing of 
graduated mesh on the land, and in the 
creek channel itself I installed a con- 
crete affair equipped with steel teeth. 
The teeth let the water through but 
barred passage to any beaver which 
thrust its snout against them. Thus, 
agriculture below my scene of opera- 
tions has reaped the full 
benefits of water conser- 
vation without having to 
repel wandering beavers 
searching for greener pas- 
tures. And I must say 
that the agricultural in- 
terests have been most co- 
operative with me. They 
realized what the beaver 
was worth to them, and 
they have been behind me 
100 percent. 

For seven years these 
guards have fulfilled their 
purpose, and not one bea- 
ver has gone around them. 
Now, however, my beavers 
have increased to such an 
extent that what I call 
the point of toleration is 
almost reached. I know 
that no guard or fence 
that I might devise will 
stop them going overland 
in quest of less-crowded 
waters. I must now keep 
order in the colonies by 
selective trapping. 

It is this “point of tol- 
eration,” and not avail- 
able food supply, that gov- 
erns how many beavers 
can occupy a given body 
of water. When that point 
is reached the surplus pop- 
ulation must migrate or 
perish. For the old, bat- 
tle-scarred buck, ever 
ready to engage in mortal 
combat to perpetuate his 
sovereignty, will not long 
tolerate the presence of 
husky young two-year-olds 
in the colony. They must 
either move out and find 
virgin waters wherein they 
can set up shop for them- 
selves or be killed. 


That is why beavers, of all fur-bear- 
ing animals, are the least subject to 
disease. The beaver will not tolerate 
the overcrowding which gives disease 
opportunity to spread. 

Once, in mild criticism of an article 
I’d written in which I stressed the 
value of the beaver as an agent in 
flood control, a reader wrote me: “Tf 
beaver dams create more water on 
creek or river, would not this tend to 
increase the hazard of flooding in mo- 
ments of spring freshet?’’ The answer 
is no. 

There’s nothing either solid or lasting 
about a beaver dam. Composed mostly 
of sticks, mud, and aquatic weeds, the 
dam is continually deteriorating. In 
order to keep the water level where 
they want it, the beavers must forever 
be patching, repairing, and raising. Re- 
move all the beavers, and in but a very 
few weeks the dam will become as 
porous as a sieve. 

During the bleak winter months the 
beavers have little inclination to work. 
They are content to stay near lodge or 
burrow, dining on the cache of shrubs 
which they stored in a convenient pile 
at the front door of the lodge. 

Their dams continue to settle all win- 
ter. long, and when spring comes and 


Remarkable photo of cow moose licking her minutes- 
old calf. Taken by W. H. Cottle, student biologist, 
after P'd succeeded in putting him within § twenty 
yards while we were en route to a beaver colony 
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My adventure soon began to show signs of being economically sound. I got SI for 
° = ? 


every muskrat pelt I trapped, and there were plenty of them as you can see here 


the freshets start downstream, every 
dam on the watershed is in urgent need 
of repair. Now the beavers step out 
and play what is perhaps their finest 
role in the drama of conservation. 

As if knowing that once that reckless 
surge of water escapes it is lost to them 
forever, every resident of the colony 
searches fringe and floor of pond for 
material with which to strengthen and 
raise the dam. Thus, if there are suf- 
ficient colonies on a creek, the freshets 
are held back. 

In the spring of 1948 the Fraser 
River was responsible for one of the 
most ruinous floods British Columbia 
has witnessed in fifty years. Thousands 
of people, living on reclaimed lands 
near the river’s mouth, watched the 
silted waters breach the dikes, spread 
out over the valley, and begin licking 
at the walls of their houses and barns. 


\ eldrum Creek was then populated 
L I by twenty-four active colonies of 
beavers, each with its barricade of 
sticks and mud guarding the mouth of 
the pond, each playing its own effective 
part in meeting the challenge of the 
freshet. Despite the weight of the on- 
slaught, not one of those dams was 
breached. 

As I write this, three years later, a 
hideous drought grips much of the land 
Which, in 1948, was stricken by the 
deluge. No rain of consequence has 
fallen in three months and a pitiless 
blazing sun stares down on the parched 
terrain. A thousand forest fires ravage 
the woods, taking costly and unrepay- 
able toll of a rapidly dwindling timber 
supply, scorching the feathers of nest- 
ing grouse, sending deer fleeing for 
their lives. 

On Meldrum Creek, however, all is 
as it should be. A steady flow of water 
continues to move to the river, and no 
irrigation ditch has lacked water. The 
purple-blossomed alfalfa awaits the 
Sickle’s touch and dense stands of oats 
are heavy with ear. 

Down toward the mouth of the wa- 
tershed a farm lad cuts a willow, at- 
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taches a line to its tip, baits the hook 
with a grasshopper, and lowers the line 
into the water. The willow quivers, 
bends. With one mighty swing it leans 
upward over the boy’s head, and a 
twelve-inch rainbow trout threshes the 
meadow grass with its tail. 

Here on the headwaters of Meldrum 
Creek, with their thousands of acres of 
lake and beaver pond, I know that the 
task of replacing the squaw fish with 
trout may never be completed within 
my lifetime. 

But already two of the beaver ponds 
have their trout back. Perhaps some- 
day, in my son’s time if not in mine, 
there will once again be rainbows be- 
hind every dam, resting, gathering 
strength for the leap. 

Countless broods of mallards, teal, 
pintails, bluebills, and other species 
of ducks now move in and out of the 
cat-tails, whilst in the matted acres of 
pea vine back from the edge of the 
pond scores of newly hatched ruffed 
grouse dart about in search of insects. 

One day I took a student biologist 


from the University of Brit's: Columbia 
out riding with me to see my beaver 
colonies. Down in the soft muck near 
one of the beaver lodges we saw a 
cow moose that I thought might be 
with calf. I moved along with her, 
watching. I was right. We had arrived 
at the supreme moment of calving. 
Placing the student directly behind me, 
I started in the direction of the moose, 
gently crooning ‘“Moosey, moosey, 
moosey.”” It was touch and go. A 
dozen times I thought she’d turn and 
quit the newly dropped calf, but each 
time I tried to reassure her “‘Moosey, 
moosey, moosey.” It worked. We got 
to within twenty yards of her, at which 
point I told the student to try for a pic- 
ture. He got one of the cow licking 
the calf as it tried to get to its knees 

the only photo of its kind I've seen. 

When big-game hunters come to be 
guided in the wilderness country my 
good wife travels with us. She's on 
hand at every camp, baking yeast bread 
in the ashes of the campfire, and serv- 
ing piping hot, wholesome meals when 
we return from timberline. An English- 
man who spent thirty days with us once 
remarked, “This is like the Ritz.” To 
which I replied, “You can thank your- 
self and me for the ram’s head, but 
the camp belongs to my wife.”’ 


( - boy, when only eleven years old, 
J followed the tracks of a belly-shot 
ram across two glaciers. When he was 
twelve I bought him a .30/30 Savage. 
“You're getting too old for that .22,” I 
said to him. ‘You need something that 
will kill.” Two days after the rifle ar- 
rived he killed an eight-point buck. 
Now he knows all the wrinkles about 
guiding that I know, and maybe some 
that I don’t, and he has an uncanny 
knack for finding his way out of the 
woods in the pitch black of night 

Yes, as I look about me now, after 
all these years on Meldrum Creek, 
where the beavers have come back, I 
can say in truth that all is well. 


THE END 





My good wife, who is Lala’s granddaughter, stands with my son in front of our 
house, which was built almost entirely from materials I cut in the near-by woods 
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Fog from nowhere crept 
upon us, damp and nasty 


WIVES ARE FUNNY) 


By CHESTER 


ILLUSTRATED 


y wife has two hobbies. One is 
gardening. How anyone can be 
so bats about such a dull thing 

is beyond me. Her other hobby she 
describes like this: “Trying to get my 
husband to do a little work around his 
own home.” She manages to sound 
terribly wronged when she says this, 
but what she means by “a little work 
around his own home” is digging in 
her garden. 

It recently occurred to me that I owed 
it to my wife to introduce her to the 
healthful, zestful, sensible hobby of 
fishing. At first her whole attitude 
toward fishing was negative, firmly neg- 
ative, but I kept dropping casual in- 
vitations from time to time and at last 
she accepted. It was in October, when 
sometimes we have very fine weather 
and when the silver salmon pour 
through Puget Sound like sand through 
an hourglass. It seemed a rare oppor- 
tunity. I didn’t expect to make a fisher- 
man of her, but at least I hoped to 
broaden her viewpoint. 

When the silvers are in and booming 
there’s no place I'd rather fish than the 
area between Hermosa Point and Hat 
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Island, just north of Everett, Washing- 
ton, and about forty miles north of 
Seattle. I prefer to spin, but spinning 
is difficult for a beginner. I wanted my 
wife to catch fish and have a good time, 
so I planned to troll. 

We were up about 4 a.m. on the ap- 
pointed day, and were soon rolling 
north. I reserved a boat at Eddie 
Sierer’s place and then steered my wife 
into the restaurant for a good break- 
fast. Nothing mellows a female more 
than eating someone else’s cooking and 
not having to wash the dishes. 

There is undeniable glamour, too, in 
the predawn gaiety of a fishing resort. 
It wears a carnival spirit like a cocky 
red hat. Laughter and cries of greeting 
compete with the sputtering of out- 
board motors. Bright lights stream 
over the water, and pleasant smells of 
seaweed and tar and fish and bracing 
Salt air permeate everything. Clothing 
is gay and bright with color, and the 
eyes of the men and women who wear 
it are clear and sparkling with opti- 
mism. 

There is a strong beat of life in these 
people who go down to the sound be- 
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He gave my wife a three-foot 
smile fringed with the most 
God-awful teeth you ever saw 
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fore dawn. No sluggard could qualify. 

There were a great many motors 
drumming in the darkness while we 
were having breakfast, and fishermen 
were streaming in from every direction. 
I hurried my wife through her second 
cup of coffee, and then herded her out 
onto the floodlighted dock that floated 
between the black water and the dark 
sky. 

Soon our own outboard added its 
throaty hum to the throbbing beat of 
the others around it, and our fourteen- 
foot open boat eagerly nosed out into 
the sound. When we were about a mile 
offshore dawn cracked the eastern sky 
as if it were an egg and made a jagged 
split between the purple Cascades and 
the reddening heavens. 

My wife was enthralled. She reached 
out her hands and exclaimed, “It’s beau- 
tiful, just beautiful.” 

That was encouraging. At least it 
showed she had an interest in some- 
thing besides spraying bugs and spread- 
ing manure. The next step was to have 
her experience the thrill of catching a 
salmon. 

It wasn’t ten minutes until something 
resembling greased lightning hit the 
plug on my line. When these big hook- 
nose silvers strike they do it head-on at 
ninety miles an hour. Fifty yards be- 
hind the boat a better than fifteen- 
pound fish burst into the air, glinting 
like a curved steel blade in the sunlight. 

The salmon turned and raced straight 
toward the boat, dragging slack line 
behind him in a long loop while I reeled 
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“Baby,” I told her, “‘you ought 
to do this oftener. It} makes 
you look twenty years younger” 















































frantically. But the line was as loose as a stream of kelp and old 
hook-nose climbed out of the green and white foam and lashed and 
twisted through the air. He shook off the hooks. 

“Oh,” my wife squealed. “You let him get away.” 

I didn’t say anything. I just kept myself under control. I reeled 
in and changed plugs because the wire leader was kinked. By the 
time I had done this, fog started to drift in. How fog can appear 
from nowhere between two deep breaths is one of the wonders of 
Puget Sound. At first it came in a few innocent wisps which took 
the edge off the bright morning sunshine, but soon it rolled over us 
in thickening waves, damp and nasty. 

The already distant shoreline quietly retreated and then slipped 
off the edge of the world. The fog swirled into the hollows and open 
places, filling them up, shutting out the 
sky, and cutting off our view of near-by 
fishing craft. It hovered all around, 
threatening at any minute to spill in 
and engulf us. 

I've always felt you just might as 
well be philosophical about fog. You 
can't change it, blow it away, or wish 
yourself out of it. You’re there, the 
fog’s there, and the only sensible thing 
to do is get along with it. 





























But my wife is not the philosophical 











type. She thought that if I'd managed 
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things better there wouldn’t be any 
fog. What was I going to do about it? 
“It'll burn off after a while,” I said. 
“A little fog doesn’t hurt anything.” 
She was far from convinced. 

After a minute or two of apprehen- 
sive contemplation my wife offered the 
suggestion that I blow a whistle so we 
wouldn't get run over. I told her that 
I wasn’t going to make a blamed fool 
of myself blowing a whistle. No sooner 
had I said that than we heard the roar 

(continued on page 74) 
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HUNTING THE LITTLE PIGLIKE JAVELINAS 


IN THE vycird Q 


AFTER A PAUS 
ROPE CAME D 
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THIS TIME IT WAS & 
LONG ENOUGH AND | 
| WAS HAULED UP yi 





WE PAY CASH FOR 














oenix, Arizona 


TOM HAD CUT HIS SADDLE ROPE 
AND LENGTHENED IT WITH 

A PIECE OF PALOVERDE 

TO MAKE IT REACH 


WE WERE A COUPLE OF POOPED HUNT- 
ERS WHEN WE HEADED FOR HOME. 
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VALHALLA GUN 


(continued from page 37) 


into the stalks. The setter danced up 
with the bird in his mouth. 

“Nice shot,” I said, starting forward. 

Two hens and a cock roared away 
from under me. I jumped but clenched 
my singing nerves and swore to have 
the rooster, or know why not. I waited 
those racking seconds while he climbed 
for the sky and then, as he leveled off 
at a 45-mile-an-hour clip, I moved the 
ivory bead the proper distance ahead 
of him and let him have it. He went into 
a steep dive, and the setter was back 
with him almost, it seemed, before he 
struck the ground. 

I marveled at the gun I held. It had 
come to my shoulder almost auto- 
matically and slipped into exact position 
with no conscious effort by me. The re- 
coil had been almost unnoticeable, and 
I knew that I’d have been in balanced 
shooting stance if there’d been a second 
pheasant in the air. 

“Gun handles beautifully, doesn’t it?” 
Tom said, reading my thoughts. 

“I never shot one as nice,’’ I replied. 

He smiled his pleasure at the compli- 
ment and we moved on down the field. 
But there were no more Chinks in it, so 
we cut toward some low sand hills to 
our right. The ground cover was less 
dense but there were larger clumps of 
brush—ideal rabbit country, I guessed. 

I noticed then that the setter was ap- 
proaching the first of the clumps sus- 
piciously. Seeming puzzled, he started 
cautiously around the side—and froze. 
Instinctively I brought up the double 
to a ready position. From the tail of my 
eye I could see Tom moving in slowly, 
deliberately. 

The brush pile suddenly erupted. 
Three—four—five—six birds rocketed 
toward the sky. A fat hen swung di- 
rectly in front of me, another following 
hard on her tail feathers. The air was 
fairly roaring with drumming wings. I 
heard Tom fire and then a big rooster 
zoomed up and away. 

I brought the double down on him, a 
hard shot because he offered little tar- 
get and already was many yards away. 
But I felt that he was mine, that the 
Valhalla gun would bring him down if 
anything would. I picked him up off the 
end of the barrel rib and squeezed the 
checkered trigger. The Chink folded in 
a burst of feathers and dropped. 

“Nice shot! A long one!’ my com- 
panion said from close behind. 

I turned and found him smiling 
broadly, as happy as if the shot had 
been his own. And I think right then 
and there I had the key to this aloof 
and stiffly formal old gentleman. He 
was simply a lonely man, long hunger- 
ing for the companionship that he was 
how finding in our admiration for a fine 
gun. 

“Well, I guess that finishes it,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s our two ringnecks apiece. 
It's been a fine hunt, hasn't it?” 

“Perfect,” I agreed, ‘made doubly 
So by your letting me use this. I think 
T understand now why you call it your 
Valhalla gun.” 

“I think you do,” Tom said, as we 
Started back toward his house. THE END 
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seer —g\ All About the Care 
and Repair of 
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Staff of POPULAR SCIENCE 
Experts Gives You Easy-to-Follow, 
Money-Saving Advice on How to Put 
and Keep Your Car in Good Order 
from Bumper to Bumper! 















Make Your Car Run and 
Look Better, Last Longer! 


You, Mr. Average Car-Owner, can 
at last do something about today’s 
high cost of auto repairs and main- 
tenance. It’s so easy with the aid 
of the new book, “How to Take 
Care of Your Car.” 

Saves You Hundreds of Dollars— 

gendtmesastme Costs Less Than a Tankful of Gas! 
Because this exciting all-purpose car book was created 
for YOU, the non-professional, it's jammed with hun- 
dreds of clear pictures and simple, non-technical instruc- 
tions. Hundreds of car problems become mere child’s 
play for you as you speedily learn all you should know 
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Book is jammed with hints 

on substitutes for simple 
sy NEWS MW pha hb replacement parts — such 
On Page 161 you'll learn as replacing skirt gasket! 
simple method of knowin 





about your car—valves, springs, muffler, brakes, fuel, 
ignition, lights, batteries, rings, etc. 

In fact, on your very first job, you will save the low 
cost of this thrilling book many times over! Let Popular 
Science's auto experts show you what fun it is to put new 
life into your car—no matter whether you own a Model T 
vintage or a “hot-off-the-assembly-line’” job. 

In fun-to-follow fashion, you'll learn how to: Save on 
Gas, Oil, Tires, etc.: Improve the Appearance of Your 
Car; Repair Car Troubles at Home or on the Road; Make 
Luxurious Accessories for the Cost of Materials Alone; 
Tune Up Your Car; more! 

All-New Car Book Just Published— 
100,000 Copies Are Already in Use! 
UD Such a wealth of car care advice or- 
dinarily would cost-up to $7.50! But 
by making one giant printing we effect 
Savings Wwe pass on to vou. Claim your 
copy NOW for only $1.98. Enjoy 
week's FREE trial. Already this new 
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book has sold over 100,000 copies and 
A Over 250 Pages balance of edition is going tast. Don't 
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Parc | Over750 Pictures lose out. Fill in Coupon and mail 
= TODAY! Money-back guarantee! 
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3 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Automatic choke trouble 
can sometimes be cured 
with simple toothbrush! 


eal 
Cut down repair bills by 
learning easy-to-under- 
stand facts of wiring! 
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PATCH 


ee easy inexpensive way 
to mend burnt upholstery! y 
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ARMS and 
AMMUNITION 


JACK O’CONNOR 
Editor 





USE THE SEAT OF YOUR PANTS 


n the plains and in the mountains, 
() the sitting position is the most 

useful of them all when you're 
after big game. It isn’t quite as steady 
as the prone} so your shooting will be 
a little less accurate. It isn’t quite as 
fast as the offhand when you have an 
easy-to-hit target, but it’s a lot faster 
for a precise shot at a difficult mark. 
it doesn’t put the line of sight quite as 
high above the ground as the kneeling 
position, but it’s a heck of a lot steadier. 
Finally, it can be used under a greater 
variety of conditions than any other 
reasonably steady position. 

Of the big game I have shot, I'd esti- 
mate that I have killed about 70 per- 
cent from the sit, about 20 percent off- 
hand, and 5 percent each, kneeling and 
prone. 

I do about three fourths of my prac- 
ticing from the sitting position, the rest 
offhand. I use the kneeling position 
very rarely, and my prone position is 
usually not the conventional type—I 
rest the rifle’s forearm on a rolled-up 
jacket placed on a stone, a log, or 
something of the sort. 

In the mountain and canyon country 
of the Southwest, where I grew up, the 
usual shots at deer are across canyons 
that may be from 150 to 400 yd. wide. 
When game pops into view, the thing 


HOW TO GET INTO A WHELEN-TYPE 


1 O’Connor slips left arm through loop, 
preformed in sling, to suit his build 
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to do is to sit down instantly, get on, 
and touch her off. But sit! Once I sat 
down and got off a shot so quickly at 
a running buck that my companion, 
who was looking the other way and 
didn't see the deer, thought the gun had 
gone off accidentally. From my first 
sight of the deer until it lay dead three 
seconds may have elapsed. 

On the other hand I remember taking 
an offhand shot at a buck drowsing 
under a tree like a sleepy horse. I was 
in waist-high chaparral and, of course, 
could not have seen him if I sat down. 
The buck was between 250 and 300 yd. 
away. I assumed my best target stance 
but my sights wavered all over the buck 
and 20 or 30 ft. of the surrounding ter- 
ritory. It must have taken me a good 
minute to get off the shot. If I had 
been able to sit down I could have 
knocked off that buck within seconds. 


7hen I used to shoot a lot of run- 
ning antelope and black-tail jack- 
rabbits, I'd sit down if the target was 
much more than 100 yd. away. Sitting 
is not as flexible as the offhand or even 
the kneeling position, but it is flexible 
enough to cope with most running game 
in open country. Its major hazard is 
that you may sit on something that 


SLING F 


With loop pushed high on his arm, he 
brings left hand over the strap and... 


wasn’t meant to be sat on, but that 
seems of small consequence when a 
buck mule deer with 10 points and a 
38-in. spread is on the opposite side 
of the canyon. 

I have carried home many a bruise 
from sharp rocks or sticks, but my 
worst punishment came, not when | 
was after a lordly buck, but when |] 
ran into a whole flock of jackrabbits. | 
came over a ridge and there, on the 
opposite side, were five or six big juicy 
antelope jacks. Automatically I went 
into a sit—-on a pile of cholla balls. 
Imagine about 10,000 No. 10 fishhooks 
sticking out of an egg and you have it. 
I had 7,692 cactus thorns in my rear 
end and I slept on my stomach for a 
week. 

The sitting position is not only fast 
and fairly steady but, best of all, it can 
be used—unlike prone or kneeling—-to 
shoot across or down a hillside. For 
mountain hunting it is the business. In 
plains hunting it is very useful for a 
steady shot when no rest is available 
and you can’t lie prone because grass 
and weeds are too high or because 
cactus, thorns, or sharp rocks make 
lying down hazardous. 

Just how accurately can a light- 
weight, scope-sighted hunting rifle be 
shot from the sit? <A good rifleman 


OR STEADIER AIMING 


3 ... places it up against the fore-end 
swivel, tightening the sling. Then . 
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should be able to keep three fourths of 
his shots inside a 10-in. bull at 300 yd. 
Now and then he’ll score a possible, 
put ordinarily from one to three or four 
shots will wander out of the black. 
They should not, however, be far out. 

Holding an 8 or 914-lb. hunting rifle 
steady is harder than holding down a 
101. or 1114-lb. target rifle. At 200 yd., 
if our boy is holding and squeezing 
well, practically all the shots should be 
pretty well centered in the 10-in. black. 
On occasion I’ve shot such groups run- 
ning around 4 in. And once, with a 
scope-sighted .270, I grouped 5 shots at 
200 yd. that measured only about 2% 
in. across. But I don’t kid myself that 
in these cases it wasn’t about 85 per- 
cent luck. 


e that as it may, a good shot with a 

4X scope on an accurate rifle will 
kill more jackrabbits and woodchucks 
at 200 yd. from the sit than he’ll miss. 
And even at 300 yd., with a scope of 8X 
or 10X, he’ll make a surprising propor- 
tion of one-shot kills. Since errors of 
aim from the sitting position tend to 
be horizontal rather than vertical, there 
is more leeway on a big-game animal 
than on a varmint, so it’s no astounding 
feat to place all shots in the forward 
half of an elk or caribou at 400 yd. 

In shooting game—be it jackrabbit, 
woodchuck, white-tail deer, grizzly bear, 
or what have you—there are no close 
4's. Only the 3’s count. It is better by 
far to get in one well-aimed, well-held, 
well-placed shot from the sit than to 
get in three 0» four poorly aimed, poor- 
ly held, poorly placed shots or misses 
offhand. No time to sit? I have seen 
many a man miss three or four shots at 
standing game that he could have killed 
dead if he’d taken a second to plant his 
posterior on the earth. 

Recently I read about an African 
lion hunter who, when faced with a 
charge, always sat down if the grass 
was not too high. He figured on getting 
off one well-held, well-aimed shot and 
knocking the lion for a loop. 

I remember one sad occasion when I 
elected to shoot a deer from offhand 
rather than take a second longer and 
drop into the sit. I came around a point 
and saw, about 200 yd. away, a beauti- 
ful buck that had apparently heard me 
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4 --»O°Connor brings up the butt with his right hand. All the 
action in this picture sequence takes only about two seconds 


and got out of his bed. 
He was poised there— 
alert, beautiful, his gray 
body outlined sharply 
against a dark timber 
background, the sun glit- 
tering on the _ polished 
points of his antlers. 
(The ones that get away 
usually look big, but I'll 
swear that buck had 18 
points.) He saw me as 
I saw him, and I was 
afraid he’d scram into 
the timber before I could 
drop down into the sit, 
so I slowly lifted my rifle 

and shot right over the 
top of his back. On the 
target range I’d have 
got a close 4 for that 
one, but he got away just 
as cleanly as if I’d 
shut my eyes and missed him by 50 ft. 

When the uninstructed beginner first 
tries the sitting position, he almost 
always makes one principal mistake. 
He sits up too straight and puts his 
wobbly elbows right on his wobbly 
kneecaps. That position is little stead- 
ier, if any, than offhand. The secret 
of a good sitting position is to lean 
forward and put the flat of the left arm, 
just above the elbow, against the flat 
of the shin just below the left knee. 
Feet should be well apart and feet and 
ankles relaxed. I have often read that 
“the heels should be dug into the 
ground.” Thac’s the poorest advice I 
know of, since the digging induces a 
tremor. The only time the rifleman 
should jam his heels into the ground is 
when he’s shooting from a steep hill- 
side and has to dig in to keep from 
skidding. 


veryone, I believe, has to work out 

the minor details of his own sitting 
position for himself. A man with a 
paunch, for instance, cannot bend for- 
ward as far as a flat-bellied youth. 
Some riflemen prefer crossed legs rath- 
er than outstretched ones. For me, 
though, the key to a good solid sitting 
position is the relationship of left arm 
and shin, as described above. What 
happens to the right arm is relatively 
unimportant, just so the position feels 
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Loosened grasp shows how sling holds rifle in place, while 
- permitting sufficient flexibility for shots on running game 
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The sitting position with sling minimizes wobble. So 
does proper placement of left arm, as explained in text 


comfortable and relaved. The natural 
tension of the back muscles will pull 
the upper arms against the shin and 
bring equilibrium and relative steadi- 
ness. 

In no position should a rifleman try 
to hold by main strength. He should 
always feel relaxed. The harder a man 
tries to hold, the more tense he be- 
comes; and the more tension, the great- 
er the wobble. 

My own besetting sin in tenseness. I 
often catch myself bearing down, de- 
termined to hold that damned rifle 
steady if I have to squeeze it in two 
at the grip—-and when I hold like that, 
the old musket wobbles all over the 
target. Then I must deliberately loosen 
up. 

I am convinced that the difference 
between the ordinary good rifleman 
and the superlative one is not that the 
latter has better eyes or muscles, or 
is smarter or better-looking, but simply 
that he can relax, even when picking 
off the biggest buck he ever saw at 
350 yd. or firing the last shot in a 
string when a 5 will mean a win and a 
4 atie. The more relaxed the rifle shot 
is, the steadier he tends to be and the 
more he can concentrate on a gentle 
trigger squeeze. 

If a man misses a standing buck 
from the sitting position up to 250 yd., 
it’s not because he couldn’t hold proper- 
ly but because he yanked his shot. Real- 
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earlier this Spring ! 
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rhis FIREPLACE 


warms every corner 
of the room! 


Circulates Heat... Now you can use 
your summer camp even on winter 
weekends! Just build your fireplace 
around the famous Heatilator* Fireplace 
unit that sends heat through the entire 
room instead of wasting it up the chim- 
ney. Draws air in at floor level, heats it, 
and sends it out to warm the whole room 
.and even adjoining rooms. 


Will not smoke...The Heatilator unit 
is a scientifically designed steel form 
around which any style fireplace can 
easily be built. It assures correct con- 
struction, eliminates common faults that 
make fireplaces smoke. 
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Perfect for bedroom, 
living room or den 





5 
ideal for basement 
recreation rooms 


Adds little to cost... Best of all the 
Heatilator unit adds little to the cost of 
the completed fireplace. It provides all 
the vital parts—saves the cost of a sepa- 
rate damper, firebrick,and masonry other- 
wise required—and on most jobs reduces 
time and labor. 


Proved by 24 years use... Look for the 
name Heatilator on the dome and dam- 
per handle of the unit you buy. Accept 
no substitute. At leading building mate- 
rial dealers everywhere! Mail coupon 
today for complete details. 


*Heatilator is the registered 
trademark of Heatilator, Inc. 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
221 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse 5,N.Y. 









Please send free booklet show- 
ing pictures and advantages of 
the Heatilator Fireplace. 
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ly wild shots always come from a yank. 
Sometimes, of course, a shot may “get 
away” from a shooter; that’s because 
the rifle goes off when the squeeze is 
in progress but not at the precise mo- 
ment the shooter wants it to. Such a 
shot hits out of the black on the target 
range, or out of the vital area on 
game, but the deviation won’t be very 
wide. The lad who misses his game by 
feet or who knocks out 3’s and 2’s on 
a target, or misses it completely, does 
so not because he cannot hold steady 
but because he is yanking the trigger. 
Under any conditions, it must always 
be squeezed gently. A good rifleman 
may squeeze it fast, but he squeezes it, 
never yanks it! 


ears ago another citizen and I were 

doing some revolver shooting. I 
was pretty sour. I protested that I 
couldn’t hold the lousy roscoe steady. 
“That’s not the trouble,” quoth my com- 
panion. ‘You’re yanking the trigger, 
trying to catch the 10’s as they go by. 
You can’t shoot a handgun like that. 
You're jerking the whole thing.” 

Then he demonstrated. He took the 
revolver and deliberately wobbled it 
far more than even the poorest holder 
would. But he squeezed his shots off. 
He didn’t get all of them in the black 
by any means, but he had no wild shots 
such as I'd been getting. I learned my 
lesson then and there. 

A good gunsling, properly adjusted, 
is one of the great inventions of the 
human race, along with fire, the wheel, 
and good-looking dames. Particularly 
wonderful is it to the sitting rifleman 
who wants to polish off a woodchuck 
perched insolently on a rock at 200 yd., 
or to nail a fine buck poised for flight 
high on some lotty ridge way out yon- 
der. Every game shot who takes his 
shooting seriously owes it to himself to 
get a good sling, then learn how to 
adjust it and use it. And never forget 
that a sling takes the curse off toting a 
heavy rifle, which otherwise is one of 
the most awkward burdens known to 
man. You couldn’t run fast enough to 
present me with a rifle to which a sling 
could not be attached, even if said rifle 
were done up in $20 bills. 

Best type of sling for the hunter is 
the one-piece Whelen type, 7% in. wide. 
It’s much better for our purposes than 
the 114-in. two-piece military and tar- 
get sling. Normally, the front swivel 
should be about 15 in. forward of the 
center of the trigger. Short-armed men 
want it farther back, and target shoot- 
ers who use a low prone position want 
it farther forward. That’s why swivels 
on target arms are adjustable for po- 
sition. 

The sling can be permanently ad- 
justed for use in the sitting position and 
for carrying. The one-piece sling is a 
single strip of leather 52 in. long, with 
a claw hook at one end; holes are 
punched into the strap to take the hook. 
The sling also has two keepers and a 
stout leather lacing. 

The whole key to 
justment of the sling for the sitting 
position is the loop (see cuts), which 
is formed when the strap is joined by 
the leather lacing. I place the lacing 


successful ad- 














18 in. from the base of the swivel or, 
with Winchester quick-detachable swivy- 
els, about 17 in. from where the sling 
joins the swivel bow. I put the two 
keepers on the loop; when both are 
drawn down against the arm, one helps 
keep the other in place. Total length 
of the sling for comfortable carrying 
is determined by the placement of the 
claw hook. If, for instance, you want 
to use both hands for climbing ani 
carry the rifle slung over your back, 
you can move the claw hook into an- 
other set of holes. 

No sling without a correctly adjusted 
loop is worth a hoot. Proper adjust- 
ment can be arrived at only by ex- 
periment. If the loop is too short or 
too long, it loses its value and intro- 
duces shakes and tremors. 

The so-called “hasty” sling, by the 
way, is a snare and a delusion. After 
years of solitary, melancholy brooding 
and endless experiments, I am con- 
vinced that the use of the hasty sling is 
a waste of time and a handicap to the 
shooter. 

The pictures illustrating this article 
show you how to get into the Whelen- 
type sling and use it in the sitting po- 
sition. Except for prone with tight 
sling, or prone with the fore-end of the 
rifle resting on some object, this is 
the steadiest of hunting positions and 
the easiest to shoot accurately from. 

The rough-and-ready “practical” hunt- 
er should not sneer at it as belong- 
ing only on the target range. It’s a 
wonderfully effective position for the 
game shot, one that enables him to 
place his bullets humanely on big game 
and to knock off varmints at long 
ranges when he cannot lie prone. 

Last summer George Pfeffer, Doc 
Braddock, and I were walking across 
a field of high grass headed for ‘a big 
canyon full of rock chucks when George 
got his binoculars on a patriarchal 
chuck perched on a rock, gleaming rus- 
set against the blue sky, and a good 
300 yd. away. I was nominated to take 
the shot. I dropped to the sit, but since 
I did not get into the sling I could not 
hold the .220 Swift’s 10X Unertl scope 
steady enough on the small mark. I 
fired as the crosshairs swung by the 
chuck and apparently missed by so much 
that the crack of the bullet didn’t bother 
him. 


paused then, slipped my arm into 

the loop of the sling, and pulled up 
the keepers. The difference was aston- 
ishing. With the magnificent definition 
of that big scope I could hold right on 
the chuck’s head to allow for a little 
bullet drop. As I put the last fraction 
of an ounce of pressure on the trigger, 
the crosshairs were glued momentarily 
on the chuck’s head. The bullet landed 
right in his chest and he flattened. 

Best group I ever shot on a big-game 
animal from the sitting position with 
a tight sling was on a grizzly at about 
200 yd. with a .30/06 and 180-gr. bul- 
lets. First shot caught him standing, 
second and third when he was trying to 
get out of the open and into the timber 
fourth when he was lying on the ground 
—the last shot was for luck. All four 
shots could be covered by the palm of 
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the hand. Now, luck played a big 
part in that shooting, but the tight 
sing in a good sitting position had 
a lot to do with it, too. In case that’s 
a hard one to take, I had a witness, 
Field Johnson of Champagne, Yukon, 
rritory. 

The sitting position, then, is one to 
sultivate, both with and without sling, 
f you aspire to be a good game shot. 
f you practice it, you’ll be rewarded by 
ots that will warm your heart and by 
rophies you couldn’t otherwise have 
it. 

It’s the ace of the hunting positions! 
Jack O’Connor. 
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Shotgun Coneentrators 


Jecently, in replying to a query in 
Shooters’ Problems, Jack O’Connor 
warned against the crazy expedient of 
cutting shotgun cases to form shot con- 
centrators. 

I agree that the cut case is just plain 
suicidal. But there are safe and reason- 
ably effective concentrators. Whether 
or not they are worth the trouble is an- 
other question. I think they are—for 
specialized buckshot jobs such as shoot- 
ing pesky coyotes at night or hunting 
deer in very thick swampland. 

The old wire cartridge used by wild- 
fowlers in England before chokeboring 
became general was reasonably efficient. 
Without question it extended the range 
of the gun in which it was used. But, of 
course, it became obsolete with the ad- 
vent of modern ammunition and modern 
guns. 

I have made up, and used, more than 
100 buckshot concentrators. They were 
cylinders of strong brown packing 
paper that fitted (not too snugly) in the 
12 gauge cases. I made the cylinders by 
wrapping the packing paper twice 
around a loading-cup handle (which fit- 
ted loosely in a 12 gauge case). The 
paper was then glued together and 
folded at the ends. 

The buckshot was chosen to lie evenly 
in layers. I greased the outside of the 
paper and, before loading the cylinders, 
tested them by pushing them through 
the choke of my gun. They were shaped 
to pass with only light pressure of the 
cleaning rod. If they fitted satisfactori- 
ly I loaded them into cases. 

Using the concentrators, I killed a 
number of wild pigs. 

Also, I fired 20 of them at a target at 
45 yd. and kept records of the results. 
Two of the charges scattered, and the 
pattern was worse than loose shot. Four 
entered the target like bullets. The 
other 14 distributed their shot fairly 
evenly in a 6-in. to a 30-in. circle—the 
average was about 20 in. 

Obviously, the tests were by no means 
conclusive. The gun I used, an English 
double-barreled 12 gauge weighing 6%4 
lb., may have been particularly suited 
to the loads. By luck, I may have got 
hold of just the right kind of packing 
paper. In short, there is no guarantee 
the concentrators would work as well 
under other conditions. 

But, for gunners who want a concen- 
trator, those of my design are reason- 
ably safe and they were efficient on 
§ame.—Denys Baldock. 
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Book TODAY! 
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Dress Oxfords; 

High and Low Work Shoes; 
Rubbers; Overshoes; Sox. Enjoy the finest 
in fit, comfort, style at amazingly low cost. 
Write for FREE Style 
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Relieve the 
PRESSURE of 
Rheumatic Pain! 


@ No need to suffer when rheumatic pain 
strikes. Doctors generally will tell you that 
rheumatic pain may be largely caused by 
pressure. Sensitive nerves are irritated. 
Local areas become swollen. 

Rub Absorbine Jr. on the sore, swollen 
areas. This famous pain-chasing liniment 
actually helps to counter pressure whic} 
may be causing your misery. At the sam 
it warms and soothes! 





time, 
Only $1.25 a long-lasting bottle at 
all drug counters. 










W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Sturdily built, easy-to-use. Complete instructions. Tried 
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The AMERICAN 
R!IFLEMAN will give 
you a wealth of in- 
formation about guns 
of all types: riflec— 
pistols—shotguns, for- 
eign and domestic, 
sporting and military, 
modern and antique; 
the best calibers and 
loads; the proper iron 
and scope sights for 
maximum accuracy; 
detailed ‘‘how-to-do- 
it’’ information on reloading and gun remodeling; 
experienced technical advice on new equipment, 
accessories and gadgets. Every 96-page issue 
is pack-jammed with interesting and helpful 
information—exclusively about guns and shooting. 

Send $4.00 for subscription to 12 monthly 
issues—and receive two past issues. free. And 
for no extra cost you can become a member of 
the NRA. along with a quarter million other 
Sportsmen! Full price refunded if not satisfied 
after receiving first three copies. (If you prefer, 
just write “Bill Me’; invoice will follow.) 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1602-E Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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| gan, New Mexico, and California. 
| various 


44 FEET A SECOND 


(continued from page 20) 


and twists in a range that sweeps 
across northern North America from 
western Alaska to Newfoundland, south 
to the mountainous belt of Virginia, 
and into the central portions of Michi- 
The 
local names he goes by are 
apt to be confusing. He is known 
both as a hare and a “rabbit.” In 
New Hampshire, where their coverts 
overlap, the cottontail is known as the 
“rabbit” and the snowshoe as the “hare” 
or even the “jack.’’ But the correct 
name of the snowshoe is ‘varying 
hare.” It fits him perfectly. Like the 
ermine, he has two coats: brown for 
the warm months, white for the cold. 
Only the black tips of his ears and the 
white of his pompon tail remain un- 
changed. 

The hare lives on a comparatively 
small home range. His backyard en- 
compasses between thirty and 100 acres 

increasing in winter and shrinking in 
summer. He is a forest animal that 
seldom exposes himself in open coun- 
try which isn’t surrounded by heavy 
woods. But he’s fond of the logged and 
burned patches sprinkled among big 
timber belts. Here he finds grass, clover, 
jewelweed, dandelion, and other tasty 
herbaceous vegetation during the warm 
months, and in winter he feeds on the 
tender barks of such growths as poplar, 
willow, dwarf birch, hemlock, spruce, 


| tamarack, white pine, and the shoots of 


| longer 


raspberry and blackberry canes. The 
extent of the snowshoe’s home territory 


| may be gauged by the amount of food 


it contains. If provender is abundant, 
it is small; if lean, it is larger. 
Numerous characteristics distinguish 


| the varying hare from the cottontail, 


which doesn’t have winter camouflage. 
Heavier and more robust, the hare has 
ears and longer and stronger 


legs. He also is favored with long, 


| wide-spreading toes and soles covered 


| ° 
| with coarse 


| crusts. 


hair that grows long and 
thick in winter to form the “snowshoes.” 
These enable him to hop lightly over all 
but the fluffiest and deepest snow, and 
they act as anti-skid devices on icy 
The heaviest cottontail I’ve ever 
weighed tipped the scales at three and a 
half pounds; the bulkiest snowshoe at 
five. 

Gunners who don’t think much of the 
cottontail praise the snowshoe, some go- 
ing so far as to call him the fastest 
animal in the forest. Because of his 
stamina and his unique winter foot- 
gear, he is an outstanding game animal, 


| especially when the ground is covered 


with snow. Both the fox and the rabbit, 
floundering in the drifts, go quickly to 
earth. But the snowshoe invariably 
will keep the chase alive as long as the 


| hounds will push him. And he is a spec- 


tacular performer. He can jump almost 


| instantly from a reclining position into 


a full run. His dodging at full speed is 
almost quicker than the eye. When 
pressed closely he will hop to the side 
behind a stump or log or between a pair 
of saplings that are only inches apart. 
Hunters have seen snowshoes going at 
full speed stop suddenly, reverse them- 


Selves, bound over the heads of the 
dogs, and swerve off before the pack 
could recover. 

I used to listen to statements like 
that with considerable reserve until one 
evening several years ago. I was visit- 
ing a trapper in the Moosehead Lake 
region of Maine who had, as one of his 
wild neighbors, a varying hare. A 
regular visitor, the hare came hoppine 
out of the brush every night to nibble 
carrots and lettuce leaves which the 
trapper left for him. The hare wis 
quite tame and sometimes would ap- 
proach to within twenty feet of the 
cabin. 

One night as the trapper and I sat 
on the porch watching the hare hop 
about in the clearing we saw him 
suddenly stiffen and grow tense. He 
turned a frightened face skyward. Then 
with a great leap he bounded across the 
clearing in a desperate dash for the 
woods. He was not more than halfway 
across when we saw what was causing 
his alarm—a great horned owl, a 
shadowy bulk of death hurtling at the 
hare with the speed of a bullet. 

True as an arrow the owl thrust out 
his talons to grab his victim when the 
hare, stopping suddenly in his tracks, 
braked to a standstill just about two 
feet from the zone of attack. As the 
owl zoomed by his whiskers the hare 
leaped and hurtled over the bird’s back. 
As he went over the hare kicked out 
with his hind feet and planted a thump- 
ing one-two on the owl’s neck. The 
owl went down screaming, a heap o‘ 
feathers. He quickly recovered and 
went winging after the hare, but he was 
too late. By that time the hare had 
vanished in the woods. 

That the great horned owl ranks 
among the snowshoe’s most deadly ene- 
mies was demonstrated to me another 
time under rather disconcerting cir- 
cumstances. I was roughing it in the 
woods one night and, having no sleep- 
ing bag with me, I curled up in a 
blanket. It was a cool night, and to 
ward off the chill from my thinning 
scalp I wore one of those snug woolen 
caps which are topped off with a tuft o! 
white. 


was awakened from a sound sleep 

by something crashing against m 
head. Simultaneously I felt stabs of 
pain in the crown of my skull. I 
leaped to my feet, frightened out of my 
wits, and flailed my arms wildly. But 
my attacker, as startled as I, was out 
of reach. A great owl was silhouetted 
against the moonlit sky in the tree- 
tops. Something floated slowly from 
his talons—my cap! Luckily, the wool 
of the cap saved me from gashes, but I 
spent the rest of the night massaging 
the lumps the bird had left on my head 
Never again, I vowed, would I go t 
sleep in snowshoe country wearing the 
kind of headgear an owl could mistake 
for a hare. 

A goshawk’s subtle hunting style onc 
unexpectedly provided me with both 4 
hare stew and a trophy. Out fox hunt- 
ing, I was covering a crossing which 
overlooked a heavily brushed gully. The 
hounds were having difficulty holding 
the line of scent in an unfavorable 
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south wind and were lagging far be- 
hind, when I saw their game, a red fox, 
trot into view. He paused three gun- 
shots out of range, turned an arrogant 
face toward the plodding pack, and 
nonchalantly proceeded toward the run 
my shotgun commanded. 

My forefinger grew restive when the 
fox paused suddenly and lifted his 
muzzle in the direction of a thicket. He 
crouched low and inched into the bushes. 
A few seconds later a snowshoe hare 
emerged from the opposite end of the 
thicket. He retreated stealthily, his 
head turned back toward his pursuer, 
and was soon in the clear. Then a third 
party bolted into the picture. A gos- 
hawk had been sitting on a near-by 
tree aS inconspicuously as a dead limb. 
He sprang to life the moment the hare 
came into the open and, talons first, 
plummeted upon him. A_ desperate 
scuffie followed. The hare squealed and 
the hawk screamed. 

I deserted my post in a run that sent 
me tearing through brush and dodging 
around boulders to get to the scene be- 
fore the goshawk subdued and carried 
away his prey. The struggle was in its 
last round when I drew into shotgun 
range. A blast folded the hawk. The 
hare was mortally wounded. I never 
learned what became of the fox. 

Despite relentless attacks from 
ground and air-borne enemies, the 
snowshoe’s aversion to birth control 
makes a large part of his population 
expendable. Prolific breeders, the pro- 
miscuous females may give birth to 
more than one litter a year with any- 
where from three to ten young in a lit- 
ter. They drop their young wherever 
they happen to be. The babies, unlike 
their cottontail cousins, are born with 
open eyes and full coats of hair and are 
ready to shift for themselves in about 
two weeks. A year later they them- 
selves become parents. 

The varying hare’s ability to change 
colors with the seasons contributes im- 


portantly to his longevity. Contrary to | 
widespread belief, the snowshoe’s coat 
alters from brown to white in autumn 
and from white to brown in spring as | 
the result of molting and not to any| 
chemical hocus-pocus in the pigment of 
the fur. The white coat is heavier and 
thicker than the brown. The complete 
transition requires about two weeks. 
I’ve seen hares that had patches of fur 
torn from their pelts. In autumn the 
patches renewed themselves with white 
hairs; toward spring, with brown. 

Unhealthy hares frequently don't 
change their coats. Thinking that I'd 
encountered an unusually large cotton- | 
tail, I shot a brown snowshoe the week | 
before Thanksgiving a few seasons ago. | 
He wasn’t as lively as most of his breed, | 
and I showed him to my partner. | 
“Throw him away, you clunkhead,”’ he | 
snapped. ‘He’s a sick hare.” | 

Nature sometimes plays tricks on the | 
varying hare by keeping the woods bare 
of snow after he’s switched into his 
winter whites. I found no reason to) 
complain about this one autumn when a_| 
friend and I were forced to hunt with- 
out a dog. Spotting fluffs of white in 
brown and green thickets was easy. We 
enjoyed grand hunting for five days 
though we discovered that in one re- 
spect the lack of snow worked to the 
advantage of the hares. Without the 
snow to impede them they ran faster 
than ever. 

For the sportsman who likes 
out in the woods when snow 
raccoons and cottontails under 


to get | 
keeps | 
cover, | 


the snowshoe hare is a boon. He is fast, | J 


shifty, clever, and as unpredictable as | 
any creature who obligingly remains in | 
the bitterest outdoor elements to circle | 
before the hounds. Though any target 
that carries on like an eccentric bounc- | 
ing ball isn’t easy to hit, the snowshoe | 
sportingly gives you more than one} 
crack at him. But at his speed of | 
forty-four feet a second, he can well 
afford to raise the ante. THE END | 





MYSTERIOUS FANNIN 


(continued from page 23) 


slopes of a mountain you sink in moss 
to your knees. No one outfits in the 
great Pelly Range, in the Yukon, where 
Watson and I first bumped into each 
other. Few Fannin sheep have ever 
seen a hunter or heard a rifle shot—all 
of which may explain why trophy rooms 
are not exactly crowded with Fan.in 
rams. 

Once, when Atlin was a roaring, 
booming gold camp that flowered in the 
wake of the 1897 rush to the Klondike, 
the game of the section took a beating. 
But that was long ago. Atlin is now 
almost a ghost town. Its principal 
hotel is a bat roost, grass grows in the 
Streets, and the big lake steamers that 
once carried goods in and gold out, are 
tied up and decaying along the shore. 

It was several days after locating 
the sheep on Sawtooth before we got 
around to taking a crack at them. We 
exhausted the possibilities of closer 
Mountains first, without seeing track 
hor hair, then moved camp to a big 
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Open meadow about three miles from 
the base of Sawtooth. 

Hardly had we set up camp before 
we had the spotting scope out. Our | 
sheep did not fail us. At one time we | 
had an even dozen in the field of view, | 
but even though they were now about | 
three miles away instead of seven or | 
eight, it was difficult to tell much about 
them. However, on some we could see 
the dark saddle-shape markings that 
explain the Fannin’s nickname—saddle- 
back—and could almost kid ourselves 
that we saw horns as well. 

The mountain looked rough and 
rocky, so steep that an agile man would 
do well to climb it afoot. One end, 
though, looked better—so much better 
that getting horses up it seemed fea- 
sible. If Doc was to get a crack at a 
ram a husky horse would have to do 
most of the leg work. 

So the next morning we all took 
off for the mountain. We floundered 
through the three miles of muskeg 
meadow that separated our camp from 
the base, then began the climb. We 
went over down timber, over rocks, 





through willows and buckbrush, work- 
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ing our way higher and higher until 
at last we emerged right at timberline 
on Sawtooth’s lofty shoulder. Ptarmi- 
gan squawked and clattered as we 
blundered into a flock. Hoary marmots 
whistled at us from a rockslide across 
the canyon. We could look down now, 
see our yellow muskeg meadow spotted 
with little blue lakes, our tents white 
dots against purple-black timber. All 
around us the grass was rich and green 
and alpine flowers bloomed white and 
yellow and purple in sleek green upland 
meadows in those last fair and lovely 
days of the dying summer. 

As I dismounted to tie my horse to a 
stunted fir, I found myself beside Doc. 
His eyes were shining and his nostrils 
were dilated like those of a race horse 
| at the starting post. 
| “I know why you're nuts about sheep 
| hunting now,” he told me. “It’s the 
| country. I’ve never seen anything so 
beautiful in my life. If I get a ram, I’ll 
be willing to forget the grizzly.”’ 
| He had hardly spoken when George 
climbed up the slope a few feet to poke 
| his head over a rise. He fell back as if 
| shot. 

“Sheep!” he hissed. 


a heer indeed! We were in a sheep 
heaven. Directly above us, seven 
| ewes and five lambs grazed unconcern- 
|edly. To the right were three young 
rams. Up toward the peaks we could 
see other sheep. All around us were 
tracks and droppings, and a few yards 
away a narrow sheep trail had, through 
centuries of use, been beaten deep into 
the ground. 

We all got out binoculars and feasted 
our eyes on the mysterious Fannins in 
their native range. Some seemed snow- 
white except for black tails, others had 
not only black tails but distinct gray 
saddles, and some of the lightest ewes 
had the darkest lambs. 

Doc, Brad, and I were watching sheep 
when George and Watson, who had gone 
to do some scouting, came quietly back. 

“Doc,”’ George said, ‘‘we’ve found you 
a fairly good ram. Take a look at him, 
and if you want him, he’s your meat!”’ 

Doc jumped up with speed that belied 
his seventy years. ‘Where is he?” 

We all got down on hands and knees 
and inched along out of sight for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile. Then we 
peeked over a little rise to see the ram. 

He was lying on a rocky knob, bright, 
alert, as beautiful as an idealized ram 
in a painting. On each side was a 
smaller ram to give balance to the com- 
position. I can still see the picture 
that beautiful ram with his golden 
horns, his snowy head and neck, and 
his brown saddle, gleaming in silhouette 
against the fantastically blue sky. On 
each side were the smaller rams, like 
retainers around a king. 

“Want him, Doc?” George asked. 

“Sure!”’ said Doc. 





“Well,” said George, ‘‘we'll have to 


| go the long way around, but we can get 


to within shooting distance without 
much climbing.”’ 

So Doc, George, and Vernon took off. 
Brad, Watson, Harry, and I lay there 
just under the ridge half a mile from 


the rams. We had ringside seats. 


Below us was a little basin filled with 
arctic willow, and from it came the 
gentle mysterious trickle of tiny snow- 
fed streams. In protest against o1: 
presence the flock of ptarmigan th, 
lived there cackled and muttered and 
once one of them flew so close to Bra: 
ford’s head that he could have caug 
it if he had only seen it coming. 

The young rams over to our right gt 
filled up and minced up the slope to a 
rocky spot where they felt it was sa’e 
to lie down. There they made them- 
selves comfortable, chewed their cuds, 
and looked over the vast and lovely 
country below. The ewes and lambs 
we had first seen paraded past us about 
400 yards away and disappeared over 
a saddle. 

One of the larger rams we were 
watching got bored, climbed down from 
the rock, and fed a little. Watson went 
to sleep and began to snore. 

I wondered if our companions had 
seen another and fancier bunch of rams 
and had given up their stalk on these. 
Time passed. I closed my eyes as I lay 
there on the ridge, voluptuously warm 
in the sun, and probably I dozed off 
When I opened my eyes and looked 
again, the ram Doc was after had left 
his perch on the rock. 

I punched Watson, who jumped as if 
a yellowjacket had stung him. ‘You've 
been asleep,” I said. 

“No,” he said. ‘Just resting.” 

“Doc’s ram has left the rock.” 

“IT think he’s still around. Probably 
feeding on the other side.”’ 

Another half hour passed. Brad be- 
gan to grumble. He hadn't waited sev- 
enty years to do his first sheep hunting 
but he had waited eighteen and that was 
a long time. He wanted to get going. 

Then, as I watched, the ram came 
into sight again, back to his original 
rock. Then one of his pals showed up 
beside him. 


ont 
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‘uddenly a rifle cracked there in the 
thin air of the lonely mountain. We 
saw the ram lurch to his feet and stand 
weaving for a moment. The rifle 
cracked again and he went down. Then 
we saw Doc, Vernon, and George 
little black specks on an outcrop be- 
yond. The two other rams trotted off 
to the right. One had a flesh wound 
on his left shoulder. Evidently one of 
Doc’s bullets had passed through the 
larger ram, then ricocheted on a rock 
and nicked this second sheep. We 
watched him carefully. No bone was 
broken, and he seemed destined to re- 
cover. 

When we got over to congratulate 
Doc, George had already skinned the 
head out. The ram was about six years 
old, sleek, fat, and handsome. His sad- 
dle was a dark gray-brown; his head 
and neck were white except around 
his eyes and (faintly) on the bridge of 
his nose. 

“Well,” said Doc, ‘what do you think 
of him?” 

“Pretty ram,” I answered, 
course I have seen bigger.’’ 

“T’ll bet you’ve never seen a bigger 
ram killed by a man seventy years ol! 

And he was dead right because I 
hadn’t—-and never expected to. — THE &ND 
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Slugs in Choke Device 


Question: I intend to install a POWer-PAC 
variable choke on my 12 gauge Remington 
pump shotgun. Can I shoot slugs through it? 
If so, which tube is most suitable for them?— 


| Jerry Feils, Minn. 


al 





Answer: You'll get somewhat better accuracy 
by using the short-range tube.—J.O’C. 


Pistol-Barrel Twist 


Question: Some of the boys at our Air Force 
base have been arguing about why the .45 auto- 
matic Colt pistol has a left-hand twist in its 
rifing. One man says that in shooting, the 


» pistol is naturally pulled to the right and the 


left-hand twist causes bullet drift to the left, 


> thus offsetting the pull. 


I argue that the pistol was made to be held 
properly and not pulled in any direction, and 


' that even if it were pulled, bullet drift would 





be much too slight to compensate for it. Isn't 
it true that the left-hand twist is merely a pe- 
culiarity of the Colt? And isn’t the drift caused 
by bullet rotation very slight, even at long dis- 
tances?—Donald L. Scott, N.Y. 


Answer: It’s my understanding that Colt 
pistols and revolvers have a left-hand twist 
simply because Colonel Colt, inventor of the 
revolver, standardized on it when he was manu- 
facturing for the British market, where that 
twist was preferred. Since then it’s become an 
old Colt custom. 

Type of twist has no effect whatsoever 
handgun ranges.—J.O’C. 


at 


Nonmercuric Primers 


Question: I’ve been under the impression that 
all commercial .257 ammunition is loaded with 
nonmercuric primers. Now I’m not so sure. 
Have quite a number of .257 hulls ready for 
reloading, but I’ve noticed that original car- 
tridge boxes carry the notation ‘‘Noncorrosive 
Priming.’”’ They don’t say whether the primers 
are also nonmercuric. As I understand it, 
primers may be noncorrosive but not necessarily 
nonmercuric. What's the score? 

To add to the confusion, a notation on the 
boxes reads: ‘‘We do not recommend the re- 
loading of these shells.’’ Are we reloaders sup- 
posed to start with new empty or primed cases? 


| —H. B. Haltan, Oreg. 


| ties whatsoever on that score. I 


Answer: All commercial centerfire hunting 
cartridges are now loaded with nonmercuric, 
noncorrosive primers, so you need have no wor- 
don’t believe 
any mercuric noncorrosive primer is made to- 
day, although the Western 814-G—a_ special 


match primer—is both mercuric and corrosive. 


The loading companies mark their boxes ‘“‘We 
do not recommend reloading” simply to put 
themselves in the clear in case some unwary 
handloader manages to blow himself up. The 
companies are simply telling customers they 
are reloading the cases at their own risk, and 
if there is trouble the companies will have no 


part of it.—J.O’C. 


.d2 Rimfire Rifle 


Question: How accurate are the .32 rimfire 
rifle and cartridge? What's their maximum kill- 
ing power on small game? Is the .32 a good 
all-round rifle2-—Norman Strobel, N.Y. 


Answer: The 80-gr. bullet in the .32 short 


; timfire has a muzzle velocity of 945 foot sec- 





onds and muzzle energy of 158 foot pounds. 
The 89-gr. bullet of the .32 long cartridge has 
the same velocity and slightly greater energy, 
178 foot pounds. No rifles have been made for 
either cartridge for years and both are about 
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dead. It wouldn’t surprise me to see them dis- 
continued within the next few years. 

The .32 rimfires have a more curved 
jectory than that of the .22 Long Rifle high- 
speed bullet, and little more killing power; the 
.22 Long Rifle high-speed has muzzle energy of 
149 foot pounds. 


All in all, I don’t think a .32 rimfire rifle is | 


worth much.—J.O’C. 


.30/06 Bullets Don’t Open 


Question: Can you help a bunch of us deer 
hunters in Michigan's upper peninsula? We've 
been having a bad time with .30/06 bullets in 
the brush, and haven't found one that will do 
a good job. 

We tried 220-gr. controlled-expanding bullets 
and found they won’t expand on deer;. for in- 
stance, we hit two bucks that escaped, wounded, 
in a swamp. I killed a deer with a 180-gr. con- 
trolled-expanding bullet. It was a lung shot but 
the buck went almost 200 yd. before falling. 
The bullet, even after going through the ribs, 
had not expanded much. 

The 150-gr. soft-points and hollow-points won't 
shoot through the brush we have to contend 
with. So here’s our problem: Is there a bullet 
obtainable for handloading that will carry 
through whips, tag alder, and popple, yet ex- 
pand and stop a buck?—Dick Juday, Mich. 


Answer: I certainly can understand your 
problem because I’ve done a lot of deer hunting 
with a .30/06 in the brushy country of Mexico. 
Like you, I have found that the light, fast 
150-gr. bullet often does not get through the 
brush very well. Sometimes it does, sometimes 
it doesn’t. Very early in my career I found that 
most 220-gr. bullets are a long way from ideal 
for deer because they simply will not open 
quickly enough. 

The best medicine I have found was the old- 
fashioned 180-gr. soft-point, with plenty of lead 
exposed and loaded to about 2,600 foot seconds’ 
muzzle velocity. 
No. 4320 powder. I have even used 170-gr. 
.30/30 bullets in the .30/06, loaded to about 
2,600. They got through brush reasonably well 
and expanded violently when they hit. 

The average white-tail deer is not a very 
large or heavily built animal, and some of the 
stiff-jacketed modern bullets go through without 
opening up properly; they do not administer a 
quick-killing wound with a large channel. 

Speer Products, Lewiston, Idaho, makes a 
round-nose soft-point 180-gr. bullet in .30 cali- 
ber which I think you would find excellent for 
woods hunting with a .30/06.—J.O’C. 


Varmint Rifle for Canada 


Question: 
choose the .22/.250 except that it’s difficult to get 
one made here in Canada. Would you recom- 
mend the .220 Swift? I notice that it’s seldom, 
if ever, used in bench-rest shooting, so wonder 
about its accuracy. Is it a hard cartridge to re- 
load? I’ve also given the .222 Remington con- 
siderable thought. Perhaps I'd be better off 
with 
beyond 200 yd. 

If I decided on the Remington or Swift, would 
its accuracy be affected by cutting the barrel to 
23 in.? Both of my .30/06’s have been shortened 
to 22 in., because I don’t like to handle 26-in. 
barrels.—L. I. Hicks, Ontario. 


Answer: All things being equal, I think the 
.220 Swift is just as accurate as the .22/.250 or 
the .219 Wasp. 
with maximum loads—the brass flows forward 
in the neck of the case and makes it longer and 
thicker. 
with maximum loads, 
trimmed and reamed. 

If your shots will be within 200 yd., 


the necks should be 


the .222 


tra- | 





I used to load it with 47 gr. of | 


| 


I'm looking for a varmint rifle. I'd | 


it up here, where we seldom get a shot 


It does have a fault when used | 


Then, if the cases are to be reloaded | 











YOUR 1952 
FISHING AND HUNTING 
CATALOG 


FISHING. 64 pages of tackle for fresh and 
salt water. Over 80 glass, steel, and 
bamboo rods to choose from —many 
shown in color. Over 50 reels. Nearly 
200 bait and fly lures in full color. 
And all the accessories. 

HUNTING. More than 70 of the world’s 
best known guns and rifles—most of 
them shown in color. American and 
imported models for field, trap, or 
skeet — plinking or big game. Hunting 
clothes, scopes, decoys, boots — every- 
thing for a successful hunt. 


CAMPING. 14 pages of tents, packs, axes, 


sleeping bags, 


cooking gear, 


and 


everything else to make you com- 
fortable outdoors in any weather. 


BOATING. 


Newest 


Sea 


King 


gearshift 


motors in 5 and 12 H.P. Boats and 
canoes in-styles and lengths for every 
fishing and hunting need. Trailers, 
carriers, and other boat accessories. 
—And a helpful fishing, hur 
camping hint on every page to make your 
trips more enjoyable. All merchandise on 
convenient monthly payments if you wish. 
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Chicago @ Albany @ Baltimore e Denver 
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Mail ipon to nearest Ward city—NOW! 
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Zephyr-Light 

7x, 35mm Binocular| 
Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 


BEFORE 
YOU BUY ANY 
BINOCULAR... 






‘ 


If you’ve never tried the new 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular, you 
will be amazed the first time 
you look through this magnifi- 
cent instrument. Its sharpness 
and brilliance of image set it 
apart from other binoculars. 
And you'll never again be satis- 
fied with less in performance! 
Before you buy any binocular, 
read the 32-page B&L booklet 
“Binoculars and How to Choose 
Them.” Free on request. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 551 Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, New York. 
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Make it look new 
with PERMA BLUE 












$ PERMA BLUE re- 
kills glare—refinishes. For touch 
2-GUN up or complete finish, No damage to old 
$ ze blue. Easy to apply—works instantly. 






At dealers, or by mail. 2 oz. bottle, 
postpaid—$1.00. Order today. 
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Ask any Gun Expert...% 
he‘ll tell you it’s the NEW 
1952 edition of the ~ 





















for all leading 
domestic and foreign 
rifles, shotguns, hand 
guns. Latest prices. 
Complete parts, 
reloading and bal- 
listics section. Fully 
illustrated. Articles 
by leading author- 
ities. All items can 
be ordered by mail. 
Standard reference 
of gun editors! 





Order today! Dept. OL-1-52 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


45-17 Pearson St. Long Istand City 1, N.Y 
Sales and Showrooms 507 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.) N.Y. 
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Remington would possibly be just as good as the 
Swift. It’s a most excellent 225-yd. rifle. Boys 
who are experimenting with it write me they 
are getting beautiful accuracy. 

I don’t know how much velocity you'd lose if 
you cut a barrel to 23 in., but I seriously doubt 
that you’d lose any at all. I also doubt that 
you’d lose accuracy. I have a standard-grade 
Winchester Model 70, in .220 Swift, and it 
shoots like a million dollars—gives me minute- 
of-angle groups with 37 gr. of No. 4064 powder 
and the 54-gr. Sisk bullet, a load that I’ve 
standardized on. But I can’t muster any en- 
thusiasm for the 26-in. barrel. One of these 
days I am going to have that barrel amputated 
back of the front-sight ramp. Like you, I prefer 
a 22-in. barrel for a big-game rifle; my own pet 
.30/06 has a barrel of that length.—J.O’C. 


Offset Scope 


Question: I’d like to mount a scope on a 
.30/40 Krag, but note in a Weaver catalogue 
that “If central mounting interferes with ejec- 
tion, mount scope to left.”’ I shoot left-handed, 
and an offset scope would be no use to me. Is 
one necessary on the Krag?—James C. Hartog, 
Utah. 


Answer: The Krag ejects at the top—not at 
the side, like the Springfield, Enfield, or Mauser 
—and hence a scope has to be offset to clear the 
ejected cases. Weaver makes a special offset 
side mount for the Krag. 

The fact that you are a southpaw is a break 
for you. You could get a Weaver J-2.5 scope 
mounted offset to the left. Then, because of the 
low comb on the Krag, you could get your left 
eye over the stock while your cheek was in 


good contact with it. That firm contact is 
necessary for accurate aiming. If you shot right- 
handed, though, your cheek would not make 


|} contact with a normal comb. 
Go ahead and get the scope mounted. 
you will like the offset job.—J.O’C. 


I think 


Shotgun on Brown Bear? 


Question: Suppose you came face to face 
with a grizzly or Kodiak bear 25 ft. away. 
| Would you rather be carrying a .375 H. & H. 
Magnum rifle or a 12 gauge Magnum shotgun 
with a heavy slug?—J. P. Randolph, Ohio. 


Answer: I'd prefer the .375 Magnum and a 
| 300-gr. bullet, because it would give deeper 


penetration in the bear’s massive chest muscl: 
than would the soft-lead shotgun slug, with i 
rather poor sectional density. But I have 

hunch that if I could slam a couple of loa 
into the bear from either gun I wouldn’t be 

much danger.—J.O’C. 


a 
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.220 Swift on Deer 


Question: Why can’t the .220 Swift be con- 
sidered a deer rifle? Its muzzle velocity 
greater than that of most big-game bullets, ar 
its muzzle energy is almost the same as t 
.257 Roberts’. The only lack is in bullet weight 
But I still can’t see why it shouldn't be de- 
pendable up to 200 yd.—Robert H. Clark, N.Y. 


on 


Answer: Actually, the Swift will kill de: 
up to 200 yd. However, from my experien 
with it I’d say that the performance of thi 
high-speed .22 is somewhat erratic. I’ve seer 
bullets blow up and inflict rather superficia 
wounds. I have also seen the Swift kill de: 
like lightning. My feeling is that it’s not 
100 percent reliable big-game caliber and was 
not designed as such.—J.O’C. 
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Hits Hard, Speaks Loud 


Question: I’ve done most of my deer huntin 
in north-central Pennsylvania with my father 
Model 99 Savage .300 rifle. Using 180-gr. bul- 
lets, I’ve killed five bucks—three running—with 
one shot apiece. 

Now I must buy my own rifle. I prefer a bolt 
action because I’m used to it. A dealer is hold- 
ing a Model 722 Remington .257 Roberts for 
me, and I like the way it handles. Would I be 
satisfied with its killing power? Is it good on 
chucks? Would it be too dangerous to use on 
varmints in a thickly settled community?— 
William F. Keehn Jr., Pa. 


“gq 


nw 


Answer: I think the .257 would be a most 
excellent choice for Pennsylvania hunting, both 
deer and woodchucks. I'd rate its killing power 
with 100 and 117-gr. bullets as comparable to 
that of the .300 Savage with the 150-gr. bullet. 
I have used my .257 largely as a varmint rifle, 
but my wife and two sons have done a lot of 
hunting with the caliber and it has performed 
beautifully for them. With its 100-gr. bullet my 
wife has killed about 30 deer, antelope, and 
javelinas; at least three fourths were one-shot 
kills. 

If you want to shoot chucks, too, I’d recom- 


What's the Law on This? 





Was the law enforceable ? 














by RENZO DEE BOWERS 


A certain state passed a law forbidding nonresidents from hunt- 
ing on lands they owned in the state, but permitting resi- 
dents to hunt on their own premises. 


| ( (Answer on page 65) 
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mend a 4X rather than a 24%4X scope. I am 
sending you a dope sheet on reloading which 
may be useful if you go out after varmints. 

There is one drawback in using the .257 in 
settled communities—its rather loud report. 
Very few of its 87 and 100-gr. bullets ricochet 
when driven at high velocity, so the rifle is 
juite safe. But the average landowner doesn’t 
know much about a gun and he judges danger 
by the rifle’s noise.—J.O’'C. 


Wholesale Duck Killer 


Question: What was a “punt gun"? How 
was it used?—Charles M. Moore, Md. 


Answer: The punt gun was a small muzzle- 
loading cannon, loaded with duck shot and 
mounted in a fixed position in the bow of a 
punt. It was aimed by pointing the boat, just 
as the pilot of a fighter plane aims by pointing 
his whole plane. The punt operator lay flat in 
the boat and sneaked up on the ducks, his idea 
being to kill a whole flock with one shot. Punt 
guns have long since been outlawed in the 


U.S.—J.O'C. 


Fifty-Yard Sighting 


Question: How shall I sight in my .30/06 
rifle, on a 50-vd. range, so that the bullet will 
hit point of aim at 200 yd.? I'll use a 180-gr. 
soft-point bullet.—H. E. Smith, Oreg. 


Answer: Sight in so that the bullet hits 1 
in. above the line of scope sight at 50 yd. That 
will put it 2% in. high at 100 yd. and on the 
nose at 200. If you have iron sights, place the 
bullet 1% in. high at 50 yd.; it will then be 
about 3 in. high at 100 and on the nose at 200. 

But after you sight in on the 50-yd. range, 
check your groups on a longer range, say 200 yd. 
This is necessary because if you happen to be 
an inch off at 50 yd. you'll be 4 in. off at 200, 
and that might mean a miss or poorly placed 
shot on game if, for instance, you were shooting 
at a buck’s neck.—/J.O'C. 


8 x 60 Headache 


Question: I find it extremely difficult to buy 
cartridges for my 8 x 60 mm. Mauser rifle, since 
they are not made in this country. Any sug- 
gestions? —Oscar de Vaux, Tex. 


Answer: There are a number of ways of lick- 
ing the problem. First, I see no reason why 
F. R. Krause, 305 E. Iron Ave., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., or some other handloader, can't fur- 
nish you with all the custom-loaded 8 x 60 am- 
munition you need. He'd use .30/06_ brass, 
resized and trimmed to length, and could reload 
your fired cases a good many times. 

Or you could have a gunsmith rechamber your 
rifle to the wildcat known as the 8 x 63, which 
is the .30/06 case with its neck expanded to 
8 mm. But you'd have to use custom loads in it. 
You absolutely could not use regular 8 x 57 mm. 
Mauser ammunition because the cartridge is too 
short. 

Simplest and probably least expensive course 
in the long run would be to send your rifle to a 
good gunsmith and have him rebarrel it to 
30/06, .270, 7 mm., 8 x 57, or any standard 
American cartridge that has a head the size of 
the .30/06’s. Then your ammunition headaches 
would be over.—J.O'C. 


Buckhorn Sight 


Question: I have been testing my Model 721 
Remington .30/06 rifle at 70 yd.—the longest 
range I can find locally. It sends the 150-gr. 
Bronze Point 3'% in. high at that distance. 
Where will the bullets hit at 200 and 300 yd.? 
Where would 180-gr. bullets hit? I use a full 
buckhorn rear sight.—Robert Ratliff, Oreg. 


Answer: Your Model 721 is now sighted in 
» hit point of aim at about 275 yd. At 100 yd., 


the bullet is still rising and about 4 in. above 


line of sight. It reaches its highest point—5%4 
in.—at 150 yd. At 200 yd. it is 5 in. high. That 
S too great a rise, even in big-game hunting; 
naximum rise should be 3 in. above line of 
sight at 100 yd. 


I cannot tell you where the 180-gr. bullet 


would hit at these ranges because much de- 


ends on the barrel whip of the rifle you use. 
One cannot use the performance figures of a 
i50-gr. bullet to get ballistic data on a 180-gr.— 
1.0°€. 
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a quality sportsmen desire most. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 








If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard of Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the good results many 
people have reported after us- 
ing our simple home treatment. 
NOTHING TO WEAR. Many 
past 70 report ear noises re- 
lieved and hearing improved. 
SEND NOW FOR PROOF AND 30 DAYS 
TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO CO. 


LA 


The ALASKAN gives the 
shooter a sharper, brighter 
image in any light, 


Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


The sight that 
enjoys 
confidence of exacting 
riflemen the world 

over. Fully guaranteed. 


See your dealer or 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Talk about Accuracy!” 


REDFIELD 


No. 70 Micrometer 


Receiver Sight 





s the fullest 





No. 70 WT 


gunsmith. Folder on request. Give 


make, model and caliber of rifle. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CO. 


3311 GILPIN STREET @ DENVER 5, COLO. 






MIRACLE TOMATO 
Toa Vine 


Now—You can grow the world’s 
most amazing Tomato right in 
your own garden and get from 
2 to 3 bushels of delicious, ripe 
tomatoes from every vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


RP -t- GROP 


TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 
Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
ful flavor. Some we sigh as much 
as 2 pounds each. Unsurpassed 
for canning and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 
sistant. Grows in any garden 
Outyields all other varieties. 
TRIAL PACKET 10c 
Postpaid. Order Today 

3 Packets for 25c 
Write for FREE complete 


Catalog listing many unusual 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
137 B. Galesburg, Mich. 
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SHOOT WITH A L nan 


ALASKAN 


HARD COATED LENSES 











GONNA GET ME A B’AR 


(continued from page 16) 


and camera. For good measure I slung 
on my .351 Winchester self-loading rifle. 
And in case I needed an alibi, I picked 
up my steelhead fishing rod and a box 
of tackle. Since I wanted to travel 
light I left my fly wallet home. I was 
pretty sure I could cover the five fish- 
able miles of the Stamp and Ash Rivers 
and not need much artificial respiration 
when I got back. I’d heard that several 
bears had been seen near the best steel- 
head and salmon pools. 

For two hours after sunup I sat at 
the Stamp Falls pool and waited, be- 
cause several fellows had seen a bear 
come down the cliff there. But two 
hours were all I could stand. Steel- 
heads, coho salmon, and cutthroats were 
jumping so thickly I couldn’t resist 
them, so I set up my rod and cast a 
few times. A nice bright cutthroat came 
ashore. Then I hooked and lost a 
salmon. What I really was trying for, 
though, was a big buck steelhead 
lazing at the bottom of the main eddy 
and waiting for salmon eggs to wash 
down to him. It took me two hours 
but I finally got my lure to drift just 
right. 

Out: of the corner of my eye I saw 
the black shine of prime fur. It came 
out of the bushes and belonged to a 
lovely black bear with chaps about four 
inches long. It sure looked good, es- 
pecially when it got within twenty feet 
of me and the sun hit it. A coat like 
black silk, a lovely broad-browed head. 

Z-z-z-zing! Scree-ee-e-ch! 

The line spun my reel like a siren. I 
grabbed for the winder. The bear 
jumped like he’d been goosed by a sky- 
rocket. I had the big buck steelhead 
I'd been trying for. 

The bear? He went off like a sky- 
rocket himself, straight up a 100-foot 
cliff that had no more handholds than 
a greased pole. 


N ext time I wouldn’t fool around with 
z any fishing rod, I promised myself. 
So when Vern Norris told me that there 
were bears and deer as thick as huckle- 
berries on the ridges back of Youbou, 
I took only my logging boots, rainproof 
jacket, and .303 Ross sporting rifle. 
Vern acted as a sort of guide. 

“I saw two on this ridge last week- 
end,”’ he told me as I wrapped a band- 
age around my trick knee, preparatory 
to a steep climb. 

“Why didn’t you shoot them?” 

“Oh, they were too far away and go- 
ing like the milltails of hell. But a 
good hunter like you can sneak right 
up on one,”’ 

It was a wet, soggy day, with drift- 
ing spraylike mists. I could sneak up 
on the deer, all right, but they were all 
does and fawns. The weather wasn't 
cold enough to bring the bucks down 
for rutting. That suited me. We'd have 
been tempted to shoot, and bears don’t 
stay around after rifle fire. 

Ten hours of slugging over windfalls, 
through slash timber, and over a couple 
of 4,000-foot ridges took the tucker out 
of us. I was protecting my bad knee, 
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sneaking slowly over still another 
huckleberry ridge, when I came to a 
nice, level logging road. I sat on a 
stump beside it. My knee bandage 
needed tightening, so I took down my 
pants and proceeded to rewind it. 

Vern was about 200 yards down the 
ridge. ‘“‘Whoops!” he yelled suddenly. 
‘Get him, Mike!” 

Ever try to tie a knee bandage, pull 
up your pants, and pick up a rifle, all 
in one motion? I couldn’t do it either. 
That bear just went into a stretch of 
bush and was never seen again, at least 
by me. Moral: Never take your pants 
down when you're hunting. 

A couple of years later a friend asked 
me to try out a Czechoslovakian over- 
and-under combination of rifle and shot- 
gun. It was one of the most beautifully 
made, handsomely engraved, perfectly 
balanced, and useless firearms in the 
world. This gun had a side-hammer 
arrangement. I took it up into the 
timber behind my property to try it 
on a target. 

I might explain that although I live 
only about six miles from Greater Van- 
couver, with its 500,000 population, my 
home is at the base of a mountain that 
drops steeply into the sea. Houses in 
the neighborhood are about 500 yards 
from the shore; behind them there is 
almost-virgin forest. Theoretically, it 
would be easy for me to go a few hun- 
dred feet into the timber and find a 
bear. Actually, I’d been trying to do 
just that for two years. 


So, knowing darn well I wouldn’t see 
a bear, I took the beautiful gun and 
loaded it with a 20 gauge shell, No. 6 
shot, and a 6.5 mm. Mauser cartridge. 
Up among the small jackpines I raised 
it to fire at the target. It was then I 
found that the firing pin of the rifle 
barrel was out of kilter—its collar half 
unscrewed. Of course, I didn’t have any 
pliers with which to tighten it. And 
when I again glanced at the target, 
about fifty yards away, a black bear 
was standing beside it. He gave me a 
mean, red-eyed look and started down 
toward where I'd been standing. No, I 
wasn’t standing there any more—I was 
high-tailing for home. 

Let the other guys shoot their bears 
with No. 6 loads in 20 gauge shells— 
I’m no hero! 


couple of months later my friend Al 

DeHart casually mentioned that he 
had killed two bears from the window 
of his cabin, atop Saddle Back Moun- 
tain, and that there were some swell 
eastern brook trout in the mountain 
lake at the top. So I wrapped on my 
knee bandage and took my fly rod and 
we both went up Saddle Back Moun- 
tain. Six mosquito-ridden hours of 
tough foot travel took us to the jewel 
of a lake. I have never seen bear sign 
and blueberries so thick in my life. 
And, for that matter, so many eager 
trout. 


Actual bears? Well, I heard three, 





The Cramonds gather round the bear that came to dinner—and stayed to become a rug 
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but the berry bushes grow five or six 
feet tall, the timber is thick, and the 
meadows are about the size of a night- 
club dance floor. Bears all around us, 
cording to the fresh sign, and I didn’t 
see one. But Al did. He was off by him- 
self, at the far end of a fifty-foot 
meadow, when he spotted the brown 
hump of a bear just above some blue- 
berry bushes. He yelled, so it would put 
its head up. It did. There was about 
three feet of bear sticking above the 
bushes, and they were about six feet 
ull. 
“T swallowed hard and shot,’’ Al told 
me later, ‘but my heart wasn’t in it. 
The bear let out a roar that shook the 
blueberry bushes for ten feet around. 
The next thing I knew I was hanging 
to the top of a fifteen-foot sapling, and 
I never touched a branch on the way 
up. Lord! Who'd ever expect to run 


o” 


into a grizzly in this country? 


[either of us saw another bear— 
| black or brown. 

One Saturday afternoon I was sitting 
in my living room, staring at the fire- 
place, thinking about bears. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter, dear?” my wife asked 
sweetly. “Having trouble finding the 
right-size rug?” 

I just grunted. 

“You might do a little work in the 
garden—it’s getting out of hand,” she 
continued, walking to a window. “I - 
Michael! There’s a bear on the lawn!” 

“Aw, Thelma, cut it out,’’ I said. 
“I'm down far enough as it is.”’ 

“Michael! There is a bear.” 

I saw the tense look on her face, and 
it dawned on me that she might not be 
fooling. Unsure, I got up and ap- 
proached the window. 

There was a bear 
big black! 

It was right where my two-year-old 
son had been playing a few minutes 
earlier, before my wife took him in for 
his afternoon nap. But my baby daugh- 
ter was out on the porch, in her car- 
riage—not more than fifteen feet from 
the bear! She was cooing quietly, hav- 
ing just been fed. The bear was stand- 
ing on its hind legs, waving its head 
around, trying to find her. It probably 
mistook k2r sounds for those of a fawn. 
Every pore in me started cold perspira- 
tion. 

My gun! Where was it? 

I made a beeline for the bedroom and 
groped about in the dark closet. My 
heart leaped into my throat when I 
heard a rush on the front steps, and I 
prayed. I dumped my knapsack on the 
floor, and dropped out one soft-nose 
and one .303 military cartridge. I 
crammed them into the magazine and 
rushed for the front door. My wife was 
backing toward it, the baby in her 
arms. Then I saw the rump of the bear 
as it went down the steps. 

The rifle came up—and I could see 
my neighbor’s kitchen in the sights. I 
dared not shoot. The bear went down 
the last step, looked back and snarled, 
then started for the woods. When it got 
its forepaws on the top of the garden 
fence it turned toward me. I fired. 

The bear went down on its nose. 

It got up with a blood-curdling roar, 


on the lawn. A 
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and started right for us. Yes, us. My 
wife was still standing behind me with 
the baby in her arms. I pushed at her. 
“For God’s sake, Thelma! Get inside!” 

The wounded bear roared toward us. 
I pulled the trigger on the second and 
last cartridge, and the bear fell in a 
heap at the foot of the steps. It 
struggled to regain its feet, to get at 
the thing that had torn its guts apart. 


Then it rolled over on its side and I 
knew it was done for. 

“Michael, you killed it! You killed 
it!” chanted my wife. “See, Pam! 


Daddy killed the bear that was trying 
to eat you.” She stopped suddenly. 
“Oh my God! I believe it was going to 
eat you!” 

We both went in 
couch, glassy-eyed. 

My son and daughter have played on 
that lovely black bear rug for a couple 
of years now, and I often look at it and 
wonder. The newspapers made me out 
a hero. That’s a laugh. I ran for my 
gun. My wife went out and snatched up 
the baby when she saw the bear coming 
up the steps. She had to pass within 
five feet of the beast as it headed for 
the baby carriage. I could never have 
faced that big animal that close, un- 
armed. 

Yes sir, bears are sure 
in my section. 


and sat on the 


hard to find 
THE END 


THE MANTA PACK 


(continued from page 34) 


and panniers would do, and do it with 
less effort to all concerned, and in addi- 
tion it will do things the old method 
wouldn't. 

For example, the swing hitch permits 
either cargo to be shifted higher or 
lower so that matching pairs of uneven 
weight can be balanced exactly. This 
can’t be done successfully with pan- 
niers. It goes a long way toward pro- 
tecting the pack animal’s back. 

Another virtue of the hitch is that, 
being a hitch without a knot, it is sim- 
ply tied and will remain tight even 
though it permits the load to swing and 
roll with the natural gait of the horse 
or mule. In the event of mishap, one 
hard jerk will release the entire cargo. 
These features can be extremely ad- 
vantageous in rugged mountain country 
where it’s not uncommon for pack ani- 
mals to pitch and roll. 

The easiest way to learn how to tie 
the hitch, of course, is to watch a pro- 
fessional packer do it a couple of times 
and then do it once yourself. But there's 
not much to it, and a study of the illus- 
trations accompanying this article will 
enable the average hunter to do a com- 
petent job of it after a few tries. THE END 


What's the Law on This? 


(Question on page 62) 


To, a court declared it unconstitu- 


tional. The judge applied one of 
the basic rules of property law—that 
resident and nonresident landowners 
have equal rights—and said the hunting 
statute was unjustly discriminatory. 













Genuine 
CORCORAN < 
Paratroop < 
Boots 






Not Government 
Surplus Stock 










If you want the last word in 

comfort and foot protection 
wear a pair of Corcoran Para- 
troop Boots. Designed to reduce 
foot and leg injuries to para- 
troopers jumping from planes 
Corcoran boots are the only 
boots being made today to the 
Original specifications for Para- 
troop Boots. 

Ten inches high, soft and 
pliable, tape reinforced at ankles 
Corcoran Paratroop Boots will 
Bive you perfect comfort from 
the minute you put them on, No 
breaking in. No chafing at the 
heel. Yes, and they’re built for 
years of rugged use. Solid 
leather construction. No cork 
Or paper substitutes. Hard box 
toe. Strong steel shank. Special 
rubber slip-proof outer tap and 
non-trip heel. 

Available in highly polished 
tan or back, or with a heavy oil 
waterproof finish. Corcoran 
Paratroop Boots come in A// 
Sizes G-13} 2» All Widths AA-EEE. 


© 
day for your pair 
$] ? 8 7 Your money back 
e if 


not thrilled on 

































Send coupon to 







receiving them 


Postpaid in 
U.S. A. 





r-- ee ee ee ee ee 


| CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. | 
| Please rush a pair of genuine Paratroop Boots. | 
In tan black [) or with heavy oil finish (). | 
Check [} Money order [) for $12.87 is en- 
| closed. Price subject to change without notice. 


| Boot size and width aie wart aniete eax apn daneg 
| (Specify size and width of your former GI Army | 
| shoe or your most comfortable dress shoe.) 


OL-112 ! 
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SAVE: 
up tro 25% 


on ALASKA SLEEPING BAGS 


There’s an Alaska Sleeping Bag to fit every need, | 
weather condition . . and pocketbook! Built for | 
rough use, these bags are weather-proof, water-re- 
pellent, warm. First choice of western timber cruis- 
ers, forest rangers. hunters, outdoorsmen since 1915 
Lowest factory prices. Choice of fillings. Send for 
New Catalog describing 22 Alaska Sleeping Bag bar- 
vains, including Twin (pair model) Bags, Extra Large 
Bays (sor big men). Also Air Mattresses, Duffel Bags, 
Sleeping Robes, etc. Alaska Sleeping Bags sold only 
by Monevs-saving mail order. Available for as low as 
$12.59. All merchandise guaranteed to satisfy or 
your money bac 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


PAlaska Sleeping “Bag sco. 
i 309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
i RUSH FREE ‘Sleeping Bag 
| Bargain’ Catalog to 
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YOUR GUNSMITH says: 


“Protect Firearms with 











. . « The Enemy of Corrosion!” 


Put Your Gun 
to Bed with 
| Hoppe’s No. 9 


Use this Solvent in the evenings of the 
days you use your gun. It will remove 
all primer, powder, lead and 
metal fouling and protect 
your gun from rust. Gun 
dealers sell it or send us 10c 
for sample. Helpful “Gun 
Cleaning Guide” FREE upon 
request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

12315 No. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


PN bate} t 
GUN PRICES 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
gives up-to-date prices of 
over 2,000 American pistols, re- 
volvers. Describes every make, 
model from flintlock through auto- 
matic. Plus information how to 
collect old guns, make money, 
etc. Valuable for Buying, Selling, 
Collecting. 
ONLY $1 postpaid. Order Now. 
Dept. OD 


PIONEER PRESS 
CK Horriman, Tenn. 


























































° og: 
Simplified 
percussion action 
permits low cost shooting. Not 
an air or pellet gun but a 
small bore firearm! Light 14mg 
powder charge drives .12 caliber 
lead bullets at high velocity. Gun 
has only 4 moving parts. 5 inch barrel. Heavy duty. Free 
pamphlet on expert pisto! shooting, indoor-outdoor tar 
get ranges. Ammunition at stores. Limited quantity Spatz 
pistols. Sold direct. Adults only. State age. Send $2.98 to 


LUNDE ARMS CORP., Box A 354, San Gabriel, Calif. 


50 bullets 
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HUNTING SEASONS 


(continued from page 12) 




















































TENNESSEE (cont’ idl WISCONSIN (cont'd) 
Raccoon, Opossum...........NovV, 1—Jan. 31 Cottontail Rabbit 
Red Fox Seasons in designated counties 
West of Tennessee-Kentucky OGIO cacinccocsnassccessnes Oct. 13—Jan, 15 
Lake only sees NOV, 15—Jan. 25° Jackrabbit 
Quail, Kuffed Grouse......Nov, 22—Jan, 25 Seasons in designated counties 
Rabbit ss Nov, 22—Jan. 25* GU WCET icccocesossoncoosesd Oct. 13—Feb, 15 
Wild Turkey.. Spring hunts on Snowshoe Hare 
Management Areas Designated counties. 
ee Rest of state as 
TEXAS Cottontail seasons 
Res., all game outside county of residence, = ‘comes exe een 
deer and turkey anywhere, $2.15, Non-res WYOMING 
vl Res. deer, bear, birds & fish $5; elk, bear, 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Jaguar, birds & fish $5: mountain sheep $15; moose 
Ocelot, COYOLE......cccosccerrcessossoscss All year $15: antelope $5: birds $2. Non-res. 1 elk, 
Squirrel...... vosseeeeeeMay 1—dJuly 31" 1 deer, 1 bear, birds & fish $100; birds $10; 
& Oct. 1—Dec. 31* mountain sheep $75: moose $75; bear (2) 
Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey, $25; antelope $25 
Peccary we Nov, 16—Dec, 31* Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Moun- 
Quail chachalaca.. ....Dec, 1—Jan, 16* tain Lion, Coyote, Jack- 
UTAH eine _ rabbit, RMP OISIIR «cc ccacscsencensezicosel All year 
Res. hunting & fishing $5, birds only $3, ae are ee Te a 
elk $15. Non-res. birds only $15, deer $40 = Ai. “iscanecak aneos 
Bear. Mountain Lion, Bobcat, eet we? nt "10—Dec. 31 
Coyote, Rabbit, Hare All year sear During Elk season* 
VERMONT ALBERTA 
Res, hunting & fishing $3 a0, hunting $2 25 Res. big game $5; special license for early 
Non-res, hunting & fishing $18, hunting $15 big-game hunting $5 additional. Non-res 
Fox big game $100, special license for early 
Shooting only All year big-game hunting $25 additional. Non-res 
With dog and gun.. re 1—Ieb, 28 royalty on grizzly bear $50. 
Bear Grizzly, Black, Brown or 
In designated counties, Oct, 1—Dec. 31 Cinnamon Bear....Sept. 1—Dec. 15* & 
Rest Of state... June 1—Dee. 31 Apr. 2—June 2* 
Hlare eS 
Chittenden County..........0et. 1—Jan. 31 BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Rest of state..................0ct, 1—Feb. 28 Res. all game $6; deer, black bear, birds 
Cottontail Rabbit $3. Non-res. Canadian, all game $15, birds 
Bennington and Chittenden only $3. Other non-res, all game $50; all 
Counties = Oct. 1—Feb. 28 game except pheasant $25, Trophy fees 
Rest of state.. All year charged for big game. 
Raccoor sockiceueanagaeaee Oct, 25—Dec. 30 Black or Brown Bear, Wolverine, 
emma a BROCCO oicsks vensscecscvaavecuacsecesancceeaees All year 
VIRGINIA Grizzly Bear 
Res. state hunting $3.50, county hunting & Eastern District.........Sept. 1—June 30 
fis vy $1 big-game Stamp for deer & Western District sept. 8—June 30 
tne $1. Non-res, $15.75; big-game stamp ee ee ei Ue I Elon EE 
A ” 
Fox (with gun)........... Oct. 1—Nov. 18* & MANITOBA 
Nov, 20—Jan. 20" Res. game birds $2.25, moose $5, deer $2.50 
Raccoon, Opossum..........0ct, 15—Jan. 31* Game birds—-British subject $10, other non- 
Deer, Bear ....Nov, 20—Jan. 5* res $25 
Rabbit, Ruffed Grouse Ptarmigan.. Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Kast of Blue Ridge : a= 
Mts sessssssssssoesINOV, 20—Jan. 20 NEW BRUNSWICK 
West of Biue Ridge | ’ ‘ Res deer, rabbits & birds $4.50, rabbits & 
» sen veseesneeeeeenedOV. 20-—Jan, 5 birds $2.50. Non-res. deer, bear, rabbits & 
eee birds $35.50 
East ot Blue semua ; Beat, Wd Caticcnncnachoncsoc All year 
N ‘ Nov, 20—Jan. 20* Fox 1—_Feb. 28 
“a eee ee Nov. 20—Jan. 5 Raccoon. 1—Dec. 31 





Quail % 

sea a NEWFOUNDLAND 

ae Apennines Nov. 20—Jan, 20 Kes. big game, Sept. $25. Nov. 1 to Dec. 

a, . 31, $5: small game & birds $1. Non-res 

20—Jan. 5* big game $25; small game & birds $1 a 
day, $5 a season 








ts sbdevesieeteanons 
West of Blue Ridge 
BUG cansisstccetencisenassesaael Nov, 
Wild Turkey, Squirrel 

















Least of Blue Ridge . : year 
BUCS cscacsstinvinssacsoo Nov. 20—Jan. 20* Moose, Caribou. _ 1—Sept. 30 & 

West of Blue Ridge ' Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Mts se NOV. 20—Jan. 5* PE vccssccsscericpesvvnsvcased Oct. 15—Mar. 15* 

WASHINGTON NOVA SCOTIA 

Nes. hunting & fishing, state $5, county Res. $3. Non-res. deer & bear $25: birds & 

$2.50: elk $5. Non-res. hunting & fishing rabbit $15. pheasant $1 additional 

$25, birds $15, elk $25 Bear. Wildcat, Fox, Raccoon...... .All year 
RSI OOIN <scscaccasacecacchatesnacrcomcenvioasteneni All year LL) RR ABE Nov. 16—Feb, 15 
Deer —— stherassinedinnsisetnieheiomnniniantiion 

Western Washington......0ct. 7—Oct. 28 ONTARIO : 

Asotin, Columbia, Gartield, Res deer $4, birds $1. Non-res. deer, bear, 
Kittitas, Klickitat, Walla rabbit. birds $25.75; bear, rabbit, birds 
Walla, and Yakima Coun- $15.50; bear, April 1 to June 15, $5.2! 
BBN, cise ccceceossxnssornconss Oct. 7T—Oct. 21 wolf. March 1 to June 15, $5.25. 

Cheland Douglas, Ferry, Rear : ONE. WOR va cicancsveaceccteccunacanse All year 
Grand, and Okanogan Rabbit 
Counties seeeeeOCt, 21—Nov. 4 Seasons of varying lengths in 

Lincoln, Pend Oreille. lesignated areas 
Spokune, and Stevens between........Sept. 1—Aug. 31, ('52) 
Countic ssseeeee-Oet, 21—Nov. 12 aa icc cscriscrcncateccenscentias Nov. 1—Dec. 31 

Special either-sex seasons, $$$ 
open to all hunters, of PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
varying lengths in desig Res. hunting & fishing $1. Non-res.: Res. 


of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and New- 


nated areas between Oct, 7—Dec, 31 1 
foundland $25; other non-res. $35 








Bear = 

Kastern Washington....Concurrent with Hare, Rabbit..........00+ Nov. 15—Jan. 31 

deer seasons* QUEBEC 

Western Washington...........0ed All year* Res. all game except moose, deer and fur- 

Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit bearers $1.10, moose only $7.25, deer only 
Eastern Washington..... Oct. 7—Feb. 28 $2.25. Non-res. all game except moose, 
Western Washington....0ct. 7—Mar, 31* deer and furbearers $10.50, moose only 

Elk $66, deer only 50. 

Special either-sex seasons, GOT ccissectscssienn year* 
open to all hunters, of BORNE a. ssssceisitsapsereseocconcennnsl Oct, rae Ry . 31 
varying lengths in desig- Z . et, ei 
nated ureas between Oct. 28—Dec. 31 SASKATCHEWAN 

WEST VIRGINIA Res. deer $5, gamebirds $2 Non-res Cana- 
dian, big game $25, gamebirds $10. Other 


Res. hunting & fishing $3, bunting only $2 
+ 7 $3 8 non-res., big game $40, gamebirds $25, 














on-res, bunti shing 
7 Ike a 1 r. wos tae antec eaceaell All year* sear, Wolf, Wolverine, Raccoon, 
Woodchuck POOLE, TRADE oscicasccccctaxcccetecssseasasd All year 
Designated counties 1—Dec. 31 Ptarmigan 
Rest of state a All year In designated areas 
Ruffed Grouse (native only Sept. 17—Jan, 31 
pheasant ..Oct, 183—Dee. 31 —— - - 
a ae Se YUKON TERRITORY 
San =a Res. $1, Non-res, Canadian, big game $75, 
WISCONSIN spring bear $25, birds $5. Other non-res., 
Res. small game $2, deer $2.50. Non-res big game $100. spring bear $50, birds $5. 
all hunting $5 0, all hunting except deer $25; Grizzly, Black, Brown Bear 
shooting-preserve pheasant hunting $5 Under non-res spring bear 
box Spanuuhevvsupessibae QM License Be eee May I—June 30 
Woodchuck Under res. bunting and non- 
In designated counties I big-game license ; All year 
only «All year Caribou oe AUS 1—Jan, 31 
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TOOK TO THE WOODS 


(continued from page 33) 


why are forests of longleaf pine espe- 
cially suitable for bobwhites? Princi- 
pally because such forests are relatively 
open, and interspersed with spring- 
heads, Swamp areas, and small streams. 
Under such conditions, food plants like 
legumes, mast-bearing trees and shrubs 
(especially acorn trees), red bay, and 
pine set a good table for the quail— 
and they thrive. Of course, conditions 
vary (sometimes violently) from year 
to year, and the fortunes of the bob- 
white vary with them. 

Man is responsible for a lot of the 
deterioration in these forests. Too much 
or too little burning of the woods; 
overstocking them with livestock; and 
cutting timber improperly—these are 
things that ruin the habitat for bob- 
white. 

Yet the woods could be used in a way 
that would help the quail instead of 
harming them. Large areas have been 
permitted to grow up in dense brush or 
grass—areas useless for grazing, timber 
growing, or quail feeding. Yet all this 
loss could have been averted by careful 
burning at the proper times and by 
leaving an adequate number of pine 
seed trees. 

A word about the use of fire on long- 
leaf-pine land. Woods burning in the 
South is not destructive if done prop- 
erly. It can be beneficial to all inter- 
ests. Burning will not kill broom sedge 
and wire grass, but it will thin it and 
remove the accumulated dead grass for 
a time. This will give pine seeds a 
chance to sprout and quail food plants 
a chance to get an even start with the 
grass. It improves grazing. Young 
pine trees can stand fire after they are 
one year old, provided the fire is not 
too intense. In this type of country, 
fire must be used to control fire. In 
other words, if burning is not done 
regularly the dead grass and other 
debris accumulate and become a hazard. 
Sooner or later lightning or some other 
agent will start a fire which may be 
catastrophic—killing large pines and 
other valuable trees. 

Fire will also kill and control scrub 
hardwood brush in the seedling stage. 
Small patches of scrub hardwoods are 
a good thing to have on pine-forest 
quail range. They produce acorns, a 
fine quail food, and provide cover, but 
when in large acreages they become a 
liability. They take up land that should 
produce timber trees and grass. Dense 
stands of brush are hard to hunt. Quail 
won't lie to a dog in the thin cover 
under the scrub. And how can a man 
swing a gun in a place where he can’t 
even walk upright? 

What should we do now in the long- 
leaf pine forests to prevent further 
loss? First, overcome quail-food short- 
ages. That could be accomplished by 
plowing strips from twelve to twenty- 
five feet wide through the woods at in- 
tervals of 300 or 400 yards. Native 
quail-food plants will grow naturally on 
the plowed land. But to assure a sup- 


ply of quality food, plantings of par- 
tridge pea and common lespedeza could 
be made. 


Lespedeza bicolor, that won- 
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der shrub now being planted extensively 
throughout the bobwhite range, is an 
excellent cover and food plant rolled 
into one. It grows well under pine trees 
when the stand is not too dense. 

Hills and slopes in the pine woods 
often lack the right kind of cover. Bi- 
color will help remedy this deficiency, 
and so create new covey ranges to pro- 
duce additional birds. Planted across or 
around the hills from one drainage 
way to another, bicolor would provide 
good cover and permit the birds to 
range out into the pines on each side in 
search of food. Pine trees should be 
permitted to grow old enough to pro- 
duce seed, which is excellent food for 
quail. 

Fire, used properly and at the right 
time, is a valuable tool in quail man- 
agement. Careful burning of dense, 
useless grass will let the birds move 
around without getting tangled. And it 
also permits seed-bearing weeds and 
other food plants to grow and produce 
quail food. Fire also banishes the cot- 
ton rats that live in dense grass and 
sometimes prey on quail eggs. Areas 
can be improved for the hunter—-and 
spoiled for predators—-by periodic fire- 
thinning of impenetrable thickets. But 
the burning must be done when birds 
are not nesting, and of course the fire 
must always be kept under the strictest 
control. 

As I see it, we can’t afford to go on 
leaving the bobwhite entirely to the 
vagaries of nature or of hit-or-miss 
“management.”” Quail management be- 
comes the co-operative job of wildlife 
officials, sportsmen, and landowners. 

There has been a lot of wishful think- 
ing that farmers can be persuaded to 
devote some of their time, labor, and 
money to providing good quail food and 
cover. The fact is, most farmers can- 
not afford to do any such thing. But 
the timberland owner is in a different 
position. He stands to yain from co- 
operative quail management on his 


tracts. The plowed strips act as fire- 
breaks. Plantings made along them 


will provide grazing for his livestock 
as well as food for quail; common 
lespedeza and partridge pea suffer little 
under proper grazing. In farming coun- 
try, there’s always the danger that 
thoughtless hunters will break fences 
and antagonize the landowner. But in 
forested areas few such difficulties are 
likely to arise. 

That’s the score on Southern quail. 
Field shooting is on the downgrade and 
is not likely to improve. To survive, 
quail must take to the woodlands. And 
if we're to have good shooting in the 
future, we’d better pitch in and help 
the bobwhite win his battle—and do it 
now! THE END 


Easing Boots Over Shoes 
1D’ you have trouble now and again 
pulling on rubbers or rubber boots 
over your shoes—especially when the 
shoes are wet or damp? Here’s a sim- 
ple way to overcome the annoyance 
Place a few strips of Scotch tape over 
the rear edge of your shoe heel (leather 
or rubber), and the shoe will slide in 
easily.—Edyar Winterbottom. 
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RESULTS kind 

of RESULTS that you can SEI 
FEEL, ME ASURE with a tape 
And you'll be using the metiiod 
which many great athletes use for 
keeping in condition-——prize fight 
er wrestlers, baseball and foot 
ball players, et¢ 

I myself was once a 97-pound weak- 
ling ickly, half-alive Then I diseov- 
ered “Dynamic Tension."" And I won 
the title, ‘The World's Most Perfectly 
Developed Man 

“Dynamic Tension’’ has done so 
much for other fellows that I simply 
ask you to let me prove that it can 
make a New Man of YOU--start new 
incl of power pushing out sour chest 

build up your shoulders to champion 
huskiness—put new, hard muscles on 
your biceps--make those stomach mus- 
cles of yours hard ridges! 


FREE My 32-Page Illustrated Book 
Yours—Not $1 or 1(0c—But FREE 











Send for my _ book ‘*Everlasti 
Health and Strength.” 32 page 
packed with actual photos Valuable 
advice. This book is a real prize for 
any fellow who wants a better build CHARLES 
Yet I'll send you a copy absolutely 
FREE, Rush the coupon to me _ per ATLAS 
sonally Charles Atlas, Dept. I36N, Twice winner 
115 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. and holder of 

the title ‘‘The 

Sa aa World's Most 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 136N, nbd Asx 
115 East 23rd St. sind 
New York 10, N. Y. 





Send me—absolutely FREE a copy of your fan 
book ‘‘Everlasting Health and Strength 2) page 
crammed with photos, answers to vital question ind val 
able advice. This book is mine to keep, and sending for it 
does not obligate me in any Way 
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30 DAY TRIAL 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 


For 15 years this has been the regular UNITED offer to 
all customers—BUY THEM—TRY THEM—lIf not = abso- 
lutely satisfied return for an immediate refund of your 
money. The binoculars listed are all BRAND NEW, preci- 
sion, top quality binoculars. Water-Dust proofed. All are 


Sharper Images. Achromatic lens. 


STREAMLINED DESIGN 


COATED for Brighter. 


6x30 General purpose . iy 50 
6x30 Center focus .......... 50 
7x35 17 oz. Quality ...... 45:50 
7x35 Center Focus ........ 49.50 
7x40 Center Focus ........ 52.50 
8x30 Extra Power .......... 49.50 
8x30 Center Focus ........ 54.50 


a 8x40 24 oz.! A treasure 54.50 
8x40 Center Focus ........ 62.50 
PRES TR BOWE ccccoversssrsses 





72.00 


6x15 4 oz, Pocket 

7x18 612 oz. Pocket 
6x30 16 oz. Economy. 
7x50 hate 2 oz. Sharp, 


right ‘ 
7x50 Seater Focus 
8x30 17 oz. Clear, Resta 
8x30 Center Focus 
10x30 181, oz. 
. More Power 
° er age out 
12x50 Center. 24 


16x50 24 oz. Easy to hold 
WORLD’S 


GERMAN LIGHTEST 


Precision Creations By True Master Craftsmen 





8x30 Center Focus {1 0z.!..... .... $39.50 
7x35 Center Focus 14 aby r . 57.50 
20x56 Center Focus 27 Oz. . 99.50 


All above binoculars carry the ‘‘UNITED Seal of 
Quality.’’ Center focus glasses also have individual 


focussing right eye piece 
15X TO 40X 
6 Telescopes in One! 





Ame rican made Wollensack te lescope, Instant focussing 
at 15x, 20x, 3Ox and Alder et Turn power tube toc lick 

no guesswork, Telescope me asures 9” closec 27” when 
extended, Weighs 18 os. ! Rustpre oof fas ome tubes. All 12 
optic surfaces are COAT ED. See .22 ullet holes clearly 
at 300° fee Use also for astrone vert ‘al observation. 
$30.75 price includes tax and fine leather case. 

CASH ORDERS SENT POSTPAID 

c. ts D.’s ee quire $2.00 deposit. Genuine lined leather case and 


raps included with all bine u‘ars dd Federal tax. UNITED 
BINOCULAR co. rhino “Building. 90423 S. Western Ave. 

ARE -9101 Chicag Ill. bag Sales Rooms open 

i. 9:00-3:30 CH ALERS WANTE 


FOUR DUCKS FOR JOE 


(continued from page 40) 


the big open water frozen up and a 
wind stirring, he felt the mallards 
might be hunting cover. If the ice 
broke up and the wind died, the birds 
could trade up and down the open 
water all day without giving us a shot. 
But we decided to chance it, loaded the 
dogs and gear into Ted’s jeep, and took 
off. Fifteen minutes later we parked 
by the levee and headed through the 
| dawn for a distant line of timber. Over- 
head we heard the rustle of wings. 
The levee ended in a strip of low- 
lying ground fringed with small pin 
oaks. Beyond was a twenty-acre open- 
ing covered with marsh grass—as likely 








Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 
With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store, 


Apache mMAHAWK — aw 
THR 0 wing TO” to stick C2 - 


An oncient Indian weapon for killing 
game - target sport. Easy to throw 
with our clear instructions. 
Splits a 2” board at 























30’. Will stick Rare 
from any Beautiful Souvenir! 
angle heavy duty 14” tomahawk. Solid 

tempered steel. Unusual bargain, limited 


supply. Sold direct only. Send $2.98 today to 
TECHRITE CORP., Box B12, South Pasadena, Calif. 


HENRI SAYS: 
For the “‘dress-up” 
jacket wear the 


RAYMOND 


Smartly tailored 100% 
tweed pattern wools in 
attractive colors. Padded 
shoulders, patch pockets. 
For casual wear, anywhere. 


CHIPPEWA, 
WOOLENS 


Shirts, coats, jacks, Parkas & pants 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


t- 
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a timber hole as a man would want to 
see. We shifted loads for the last pull 
and started around the edge on a 
flooded road when old Mike, a tyro at 
this game though a master in the field, 
came down hard on point. I picked up 
a wing-tipped mallard, a casualty of 
yesterday. A moment later Mike winded 
another and in the end we had four, one 
far gone but the others not badly hurt. 
Ted carried them to the jeep and placed 
them in a decoy sack for later exami- 
nation, while we pushed on. 

Finally we came to a hole of open 
| water in the reeds and spent fifteen 
| minutes breaking ice and. making a 


good spread of the blocks. The water 
was high and the blind no more than 
a couple of ice-covered boards wedged 
between two small pin oaks with bits of 
brush stuck up in front. Beneath the 
boards was three feet of icy water. 
Twenty yards up the shore were several 
small pin oaks to which the leaves still 
clung. I decided to make my stand 
under one of these, for the water there 
was only a foot deep and there was 
enough dry land behind me for Brandy 
and Mike. 

Irby found another pin oak close by, 
while Charlie and Ted climbed on the 
slippery boards of the makeshift blind. 
Drake, with more courage than I’d 
have if I were an Irish water spaniel, 
sat chest-deep in the icy water. 

The sun was up now, and to the north 
we saw bands of highflyers trading back 
and forth over the big water. But that 
expanse of almost unbroken ice looked 
uninviting and the ducks stayed high. 
We heard an occasional gun away down 
east. Then it started. 

“Mark right—mallards high,’ Irby 
whispered. I crouched low and rolled 
my eyes eastward as far as they’d go. 
No birds that I could see. I watched 
Drake sitting motionless in his icy bath. 
| Motionless, that is, except that his big 
brown eyes turned heavenward follow- 
ing birds I couldn't see. 

“Speak to ’em, maestro,” Charlie said 
| to me. I let a tentative quack out of the 
| call. Let me hasten to add that the title 
“maestro” was bestowed on me only 
because we’d discovered minutes earlier 
that I had the only call which sounded 
even remotely like a duck: The birds 
came nearer and I gave them the 
“chuckle’’ or feeding call. There was a 
rustle of wings overhead. 

This time I could see the flight and 
when it reached the timber a quarter 





of a mile away, I really turned that 
duck call loose. Frank Brewer up ai 
Hennepin, Ill., taught me long ago 
that it takes noise to swing tra7eling 
ducks. I’ve seen him do it a hundred 
times—often over the bitter protests o1 
companions who belong to the ‘“whis- 
pering”’’ school of duck callers. Th 
main thing is not to let your voice 
break. Keep that caller sounding like 
a duck. If you quack a false note 
you’re done. 

I called them long and loud and those 
mallards banked against the sun and 
swung back. Again the feeding cal] 
then silence as wings went by. Once 
again I turned them at the edge of the 
timber, and as they circled they set 
their wings. Three went down on the 
water and the rest made one more 
round. This time they’d let down. 

It didn’t turn out just that way. My 
Chesapeake pup was drowsing behind 
me on dry land. Ducks still meant noth- 
ing to her, at least not until the guns 
spoke, and there was game down in the 
marsh. Why Brandy picked this mo- 
ment to wake up I'll never know. But 
she did. We were pushing the safeties 
off when she came lolloping out, put 
two huge friendly paws on my back, 
and knocked me flat on my face in a 
foot of icy swamp. Twenty mallards 
turned on their turbines and jetted out 
of that hole like a squadron of Navy 
fighters. Nobody said a word, partly 
for laughing and partly because we 
don’t shoot ducks at eighty yards. Far 
oftener than one realizes, you'll put a 
pellet or two into a bird at that range 
and the bird will fly off strongly. Then 
it will scale away from the flock, land 
in a marsh, and die days later or fall 
victim to horned owl or other predator. 
That isn’t the kind of shooting we enjoy. 


_ one lost bunch of mallards wasn’t 
going to spoil it. We put a leash 
on Brandy and I worked the caller like 
fury. The sun came out again but the 
high wind still made our hole an in- 
viting spot. Charlie and Ted wandered 
off to try a bit of pass-shooting from a 
dike a mile away. I hiked down a creek 
through the timber and jumped a fine 
drake which went in the bag. 

As the day wore on Irby and I made 
some good shots and some bad ones. 
Mike brought in the kill and even 
Brandy distinguished herself by retriev- 
ing a big greenhead which dived be- 
neath the ice. Charlie and Ted came 
back and we counted up. We were just 
one short of our limit. Charlie fixed 
that a moment later when a lone drake 
tried to sneak into our blocks. 

Back at headquarters Ham and his 
boys checked our bag, since all Foun- 
tain Grove ducks are classified by the 
State Conservation Commission men 
as to species, age, and sex. Other hunt- 
ers came in, some with the limit, a few 
without having fired a shot. But al! 
were agreed that this kind of public 
shooting area gives a man a chance for 
the finest kind of waterfowling. If he 
can make a proper spread of his de- 
coys, work his caller, hold his fire 
until birds are in range, and then hit 
’em, he’s got the best chance I know of 
to pick up ‘four ducks for Joe.” THE END 
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Do YOU Owna 


RAILROAD © 


Here at last is a big and complete 
handbook for the Model Railway enthusi- 
ast. You will be amazed at the abundance 
of valuable and workable ideas it gives 
you. You will find dozens of inexpensive 
additions and fascinating improvements. 
You can save real money building and 
laying your track, making an automatic 
signal system, constructing bridges, cul- 
verts, tunnels, stations, semaphores, water 
tanks, coaling trestles, roundhouses, turn- 
tables, crossing gates, switches, etc. The 
detailed instructions and diagrams in this 
great book make it easy. 


EVERY MODEL RAILWAY 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS BIG BOOK 


How to utilize every bit of available 
space in laying out your system. How to 
provide for realistic landscape and scenery. 
The proper tools and materials. How to 
turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, 
and wheels in your own shop. Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions for building 
every kind of rolling stock. How to make a 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage and 
observation car. Complete plans, specifi- 
cations, drawings, diagrams, instructions, 
and scale blueprint for building the popu- 
lar Atlantic type locomotive. 


FOR THE BEGINNER OR THE EXPERT 


How to arrange for proper power suppiy— 
making an illuminated panel board and dis- 
patcher’s track diagram. How to build and in- 
stall a block signal system, remote train con- 
trol, automatic couplers, relays, etc. Your hoime- 
made Model Railway can easily be pertected in 
complete detail, with this guide book beside you. 
This great new manual of simple instructions, 
prepared by our own editors, is guaranteed to 
please or money back! 
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ONLY $2.49 
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| the Remington No. 914. 





LATE DOPE 
FOR GUN NUTS 


by JACK OPCONNOR 





Federal Primers 


he new primers recently put on the 
market by the Federal Cartridge 
Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., are in 
large-rifle size—.210 in.—-and 
tended for cartridges from 
.375 Magnum. Primers are of bright 
brass, not nickel-plated. Priming mix- 
ture is the one that Federal developed 
fer the government 

I have tried the primers in what I 
would consider maximum loads in the 
.257, .270, 7 mm., and .30/06. Pressures 
appear to be about the same as with 
I understand 
that with a given bullet and powder 


| charge the new primer gives slightly 
| less pressure and slightly less velocity 


borrowed 
| lars from D. P. Bushnell, the California 


| Lomb or Ross, but it is a satisfactory 


than does the Winchester No. 120. 


There will be a big rush by reloaders | 


to grab off a supply, but apparently | 
Federal plans to turn out a lot of them. 


Good Jap Binoculars 





Brier: taking a hunt up in the north- | 
J west corner of British Columbia, I 


a pair of 9 x 35 Jap binocu- 


importer, for a test under field condi- 
tions. Most of the time the glass was 
used by an Indian guide-——and guides 
usually aren’t too easy on binoculars. 
Glass gave good service and came back | 
in alignment. It isn’t any Bausch & 


glass and apparently siurdily made. 
Another Bushnell import from Japan 

the Rangemaster, a _ wide-angle 
7 x 35 which is something! Optically 
it is lovely to look through: brilliant, 
clear to the edges, and with the ter- 
rific field of 525 ft. at 1,000 yd., as 
against a field of 381 ft. for most 7X 
glasses. It is optically so good that I 
could read lettering on signboards about 
a mile away. 

Sample I have (see cut) came from 
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| GENUINE DOWN INSULATED 


| ALASKA~ 
@ Nock-A-Bout’ | 
V@ @a 


SMARTLY 
STYLED 


WARM 


WATER 
REPELLENT 


LIGHT 
WEIGHT 


SOLD BY 
‘ MAIL ONLY 
a 

COMPARE WITH JACKETS | q 85 

COSTING UP TO $25.00 


You car’t beat the “Nock-A-Bout” 

Jacket for solid comfort, free action, “down comfort” 
warmth, “feather light” weight, and handsome style Outer 
coat and inner lining are carefully tailored in water- 
repellent, hard-wearing poplin. Cell quilted insulation is 


| genuine down. Ribbed wool at collar and wrists to keep out 


drafts Elastic at hips assures snug fit. Two generous hand- 
warmer pockets. Lifetime zipper. Guaranteed to satisfy. 
Color: Dry Grass only. Sizes 36-44 only. Compare with 
jackets costing up to $25.00. In ordering, give weight, height, 
chest size. Down Pants, Parkas, Vests, Jackets for men 
and women also available. 






wrRITE FOR ileal etd | 











! oD ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. I 
: 309 S$. W. 3rd Ave., Dept. OL i 
i Portland 4, Oregon } 
i RUSH Free Folder on Down Insulated Gorments to i 
i ! 
Nome. 

i 1 
! Address. | 
i i 
i] City. Zone. Stote. i 
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WAR DISCOVERY! 


6 CELL WONDER 


FLASHLIGHT 
10 CELL POWER 


amazing new 
beam”’ special 
bulb, originally de- 
signed for Navy use, 
for extreme long dis 
tance light projection 


“QOVERLOADED”’ 
Scientifically overload- 
ed by forcing 6 cell 
voltage thru sealed 
beam 5 cell bulb to 
produce almost 3 times 
the candlepower of or- 
dinary 5 cell  flash- 
lights 


MILE DISTANCE 


Shoots blinding spot 
beam of 10 cell power 
farther than your eye 
can Positively 
guaranteed to be the 
strongest, most power- 
ful flashlight you ever 
owned or money back 


FOR FARMERS 


Use light from your 
home to spot prowlers 
down the road, out in 
the field, or around 
even the farthest build- 
ings. Stay indoors and 
see like daytime! 


COON HUNTING 


Chosen by more coon 
hunters than any other 
flashlight in U.S. be 
cause of its extreme 
distance, perfect spot 
beam, and al! brass 
never - rust lifetime 
construction. Batteries 
last twice as long. 


$499 Add 25¢ ea. 2, FOR 
spec. packing $gs0 


Uses 
‘sealed 


AS A 3 CELL 


see 


EXTRA 3 CELL CAP 


ee CCC OCLLECS SOIC NTE ANE SR | 4 


Special bulbs. .5 for 85c 
Extra reflector . 98c 
Shoulder sling $1.39 
Batteries sold with flash- 
light only — Set of 6 for 75c 


DOG SUPPLY HOUSE © .0.Box 4465 (Dept.c-1) 


Detroit 28, Michigan 
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AMMUNITION WESTERN, WINCHES- 

TER, REMINGTON, 
PETERS, GERMAN, ITALIAN, BELGIAN, JAP, 
DUTCH, FRENCH, RUSSIAN, BRITISH & OTHERS. 
303 British, 174 grain, G.i. Bullet............ Per 100 $ 7.50 
30-06 Gov't M2, 150 grain, G.I. Bullet...... 4 a 7.50 
30 Carbine Mi, 112 grain, G.1. Bullet aes 7.50 


8 mm Lebel Rifle, 150 grain, G.I. Bullet "" " 12.00 
8 mm Mauser, 98 Model, 239 grain, S.P. " " 14.00 
45-70, Gov't S'kless, 500 grain, Lead... " ” 7.50 


208 ONLY! Remington Pump Action rifles 
popular hard hitting (44/40 or 44 W.C.F.) 
eal. Good used condition..... -++-$49.95 
AMMO: 200 grain Soft Nose... . . $4.95 Box of 50 


Complete List of Guns, 
Ammo. Parts for Enfield, 
Carbine, .45 S&W & Colt. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 


PRES-TO 
Precisor OILER 


Praised by thousands of sports- 

men as the perfect oiler for every 

need. Automatically applies a 

fraction of a drop exactly where Sim 725 
ou want it. Handy as your foun- 

: tain pen. POSTPAID 
















Here's a gift vou and 

your friends will truly 

appreciate. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Ask your 

dealer, today. If he ‘ 

cannot supply you, write us nasi 

for quick delivery to you ¥ 
Sent postage paid Hf 

THE DILL MFG. CO. 

Deot. #2—700 E. 82nd St, Cleveland 8, Ohio hi is 4 


VEAR 


‘ a 
peng us yuvur skins to be tanned and mide into 
chokers, neckpieces, coats, robes and rugs. 





| 


| past. 





Manufacturing of leather jackets and gloves. Fur 
tanners, buckskin tanners, taxidermy 


Free Catalog 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
296 Broad St. Rochester 4, N. Y. 











MODERNIZE YOUR GUN WITH 


improve Your Score i 
Franzite Grips ar positively = - 
unbreakable — most durable Beans a 

‘ 






made, Offered for Colt, Smith 
& Wesson, Hi-Standard, Ort- 


gies, Luger, Mauser, other do- s¥, | 
mestic and imported guns, Wide choice y) 
of smart design n Ivory, pearl, walnut, 

onyx agate, black and a few target, 

staghorn and carved grips. Low prices! FREE 
NEW CATALOG, Dealers wanted 


er 
5501 Broadway, Dept. C-1 
c L 


SPORTS. Inc. ( Mfrs.) HICAGO 40, ILL. 


LOOK , 
for Rupture Help 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- 
velous invention for most forms 
of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav- 
enly comfort and security— 
day and night—at work and 
at play—or it costs you NOTH- 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or 
springs. For men, women, and ; 
aaron. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 366 State St., Marshall, Mich. | 


AMAZING NEW TRAP! 





a 


| 
Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 


> them alive, 
i¢ustproof. 
mail 


anteed HAVAHART trap catcl 
protects pelts. No springs or jav.s. 
Sizes’ for all needs. For free booklet, 
coupon today. 


HAVAHART, 19-J Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 





| and Game Council of the State of New 
| Jersey. It tells you all you need to 


the Mirakel Repair Co., of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., a firm which knows its binocu- 
| lars, inspects every pair it sells, and 
| has been in business many a year. Mrs. 
| Elsa Reichert of Mirakel writes that 


she has taken the 7 x 35 wide-angle 
glass apart and that it is strongly con- 
structed and to very close tolerances. 
Glass weighs 29 oz. as against 20 oz. 
for the Bausch & Lomb 7 x 35. 


New Stith 2°/1 X Scope 


: Stith 2°3,X scope recently an- 
nounced has been 


in the works a 
long time; two years ago I saw a pilot 
model at the Kollmorgen plant in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where it is manu- 
factured. A premium scope, both in 
performance and in price, it sells for 
$72, which even today adds up to quite 
a few bucks, particularly for a scope in 
the 2X-3X class. Optically, though, it 
is a beaut—a ful) 234,X, and not a 


| 134X, 2X, or any lesser power, as many 


scopes marked 234X have been in the 
It is a tremendously bright scope. 


With its field of view—-37 ft. 6 in. 





dovetail 
mounts on Weatherby .270 de luxe rifle 


New Stith 234X scope with 


at 100 yd.—it should be a very fast 
sight to use on running game in the 
brush. And yet the definition is so good 
that it would be exceedingly useful for 
long-range shooting of big game. 
Overall length of 10 11/16 in. makes 
it somewhat shorter than its running 
mate, the Stith-Kollmorgen 4X, and it 
does not have the enlarged objective of 


the 4X. Otherwise it has the same 
tube, same eyepiece, same location of 
turrets for elevation and windage dials. 

Tube diameter is 1.023 in.; outside 
diameter of eyepiece, 1.40 in.; weight, 
only 8 oz. Eye relief is 3144-4%% in. 

Currently it’s supplied only with 
double adjustments for windage and 
elevation, and either with crosshair ret- 
icule or with a Lee dot (at $12.50 extra) 
Crosshairs are .001 in diameter and 
subtend 1.336 in. at 100 yd.—good sub- 
stantial crosshairs that are easy to see 
under most light conditions. For moon- 
light shooting, though, I’d prefer a 
flat-topped post subtending 6 minutes 
of angle. 

I haven’t had a chance to put the 
sample on a rifle and shoot it, but the 
adjustments should be very positive, 
since they are the same type and make 
as those in the 4X and 6X jobs, and 
are practically as reliable as the adjust- 
ments in the mount of a target scope. 
Dials are graduated in 1 minute of 
angle, but by stopping between gra- 
dations, adjustments as fine as 4% min- 
ute can be obtained. 


Lightweight Sporter 


AS a long-time booster of lightweight 
sporting rifles, I’m quite interested 
in one turned out by the Custom Gun- 
smith Service, 7670 San Fernando Road, 
Sun Valley, Calif. Instead of weighing 
from 914 to 101% lb., like most scope- 
sighted sporters, this baby is on the 
nose at 7 lb., without scope and with 
Buehler base, and between 734 and 8 
lb. complete, depending on what scope 
is used. 

The makers call the musket their 
“Bantam Light’’ model. The action is 
a military Model 98 Mauser reworked 
up to the small ring on the sides, but 
left at original height atop the re- 
ceiver ring for ease in fitting standard 
scope-mount bases. The 22-in. barrel 
has a breech diameter of 1% in. and 
a muzzle diameter of .525 in. Its con- 
tour apparently minimizes vibration. 

Stock—-a light, plain, but strong piece 
of French walnut—is by Monty Ken- 


For Better Fishing and Hunting .. . 
ORGANIZE A SPORTSMEN’S CLUB! 


o promote conservation and ensure 

better fishing and hunting for all, 

sportsmen must work together. If 

you don’t have a club in your com- 

munity, why not organize one? You'll 
find many who are eager to join. 

As a service to its readers OUTDOOR 


| LIFE offers a special handbook, How to 
| Form a Sportsmen’s Club. This authori- 
tative and informative guide was pre- 


pared by Frank J. Valgenti, attorney, 
sportsman, and chairman of the Fish 


know to get the organization started 
and keep it going—how to prepare a 
certificate of incorporation, draw up a 
constitution and by-laws, and plan pro- 
grams of activities for the various com- 
mittees. 

How to Form a Sportsmen’s Club is 
made available to ail interested groups 
or individuals at a cost of only 10 cents 
to cover handling and mailing. To ob- 
tain a copy, simply write to Sports- 
men’s Service: OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and 
enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
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FINE DEERSKIN GLOVES 
IN JUST 48 HOURS! 


» need to wait many months for your deer- 
ns to be tanned and fashioned into gloves. 
mply send us your raw deerskins and select in 
turn your deerskin gloves from the fine, com- 
te stocks we have on hand. Perfect Christmas 

gifts for the entire family in just 48 hours. Free 
talog and price list. Write today! 


HELDT'S TAXIDERMY, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 














HIGH 
POWER 
60 POWER ALUMINUM OPENS TO 33” 
Variable Power Eyepiece Adjustable 
to 15X, 30X, and 60X. 








Leather Case Included ’ 
4 Sections. 4 Ground & Polished Lenses 

scope, Ready to use, only $5.95 
CRITERION co. 


DEPT. LA 


Also used as 50X 
POSTPAID 

438 ASYLUM ST. 
HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


TELESCOPE $5.95 





WRITE 3 WORDS 


MAKE $6.00 PROFIT— 


—on 10-Second Demonstration to 
merchants. Write on glass with 
amazing Magic Crayon—Presto!— 
5 color advertising message takes 
fire—glows like brilliant Neon. 
Three sales daily bring $18 profit. 
Rush name for FREE Sales Kit! 
snmnenind 125 W. Hubbard, Dept. 





L-68-A, Chicago 10, Ill. 


SPARE TIME 


CASH ™; 








Make a good extra income with 
the Foley Saw Filer. Foley- 
tiled saws cut smoother, faster, 
bring repeat cash business. 

No experience needed 

FREE PLAN starts you. 

Write FOLEY MFG. COo., 


154-2 Foley Bldg., 
Minneapolis 18. Munn 











REAL LEATHER NAVY HELMET 


No hooks, tubes or holes 
Brand new NAVY heimet of rich Cor 
dovan Brown leather lined with soft 
warm fleece Detacha ble chin strap 
farmers, 
Cost 
large 
plus 


Mi mney "$ 
2 ppd. 


GRAND-HAWTHORNE SURPLUS 
1439S. E. Grand. Dept. OL1-52, Portland, Ore. 


Ideal for 
hunters, 


flvers, eye 
Children = love 
Gov't. $10.00. Smalf, 
sizes. Send cash, ¢ 
postage on C.O.1) 
back guarantee 




















Ctean and Motupivot rugs 

holstery ‘‘in the home.’’ 

equipment, No shop needed, 
clean dealer’s gross profits up to $15 
a day on EACH serviceman. These 
Nationally Advertised services create 
repeat customers, Easy to learn. Quick- 


and = up- 
Patented 
Dura- 


lv established. Easy terms, Send to- 
iav for FREE Booklet-——Full details. 
DURACLEAN (0. 2-951 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, III. 





Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you all about MI- 
CROSCOPY 





Turn an inexpensive micro 
scope on hundreds of specimens within a 
stone’s throw of your front door and you 
step olf into a new world of wonders. Com 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, ete. Numerous il 
lustrations. Full cloth bound Deluxe edi 
tion, $1.49 


QUTBOOR LIFE Dope. 
353 Fourth Ave 


152 
New York 10, N. Y. 











“FREE BOOK—on 
Rectal Troubles 








Here is good news. 


a This 171-page, 
16-7 


iinute book on. Piles, 


up-to- 
Fistula and other 


related rectal and colon ailments—will be 
Sent free for the asking. It may save you 
much suffering, time and money. Write today 


—McCleary 


161 Elms 
Blyd 


Clinic and Hospital, 
, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


JANUARY, 





1952 





'nedy of the same firm. 


It is hollowed 
out under the barrel channel for light- 
ness, has Monte Carlo comb, full pistol 
grip, and good hand-filling fore-end. It 
points and holds nicely. Barrel and 
metalwork are by Sam May and Homer 
Brown. As prices go these days, the 
bite for the complete rifle is moder- 
ate. I took a Stith 4X Bear Cub scope 
off another rifle and stuck it on Ban- 
tam Light .270. Naturally, with a 
special 1-in-13 rifling twist, it didn’t 
handle 150-gr. bullets well, but with the 
100 and 130-gr. Western factory loads 
it shot into 3 in. at 200 yd. 

Only fly in the ointment was the 2- 
lb. pull of the special single-stage trig- 
ger; that’s too light for general hunt- 
ing use. 

Firm makes these lightweight rifles 
in .257, .270, and 7 mm., plain and 
fancy, and furnishes heavier sporters 
and target rifles of all sorts, from light 
hunting-weight jobs to bull guns. 


Gradle 7 mm. Express 


atest 7 mm. Magnum to 
parade is the Gradle 7 mm. Ex- 
press, designed by Roy Gradle, 205 W. 
Islay St., Santa Barbara, Calif. The 
rimless case is the .8348 Winchester con- 
verted by turning off its rim on a 
lathe and cutting an extractor groove. 
Shoulder 


| the Weatherby Magnum series. 


In his barrels Gradle 
twist, which he says will stabilize the 
175-gr. 7 mm. bullet to 1,000 yd., yet 
give good accuracy with bullets as 


| light as 130 gr. 


' Portland 16, Oreg., 


| and easy solution for the boy who wants 


As to loads, Gradle says that 63 gr. 


of No. 4350 produces 3,150 foot seconds 
in the Remington 175-gr. soft-point 
bullet, and 64 gr. turn up 3,325 foat 


seconds in the 156-gr. Norma spitzer 
bullet. With 58 gr. of No. 4064 and the 
130-gr. Speer bullet, he claims 3,575 


foot seconds. 


New Rubber Cheek piece 





atest addition to the line of the Day- 

ton-Traister Co., 34 S.E. 66th Ave., 
is a well-shaped and 
handsome cheekpiece designed to raise 
the comb of Model 70 Winchester and 
Models 721 and 722 Remington rifles. 
Made of synthetic rubber, it is cemented 
to the stock. Since it is brown it doesn’t 
look bad at all—better, actually, than 


| most wood jobs that are doweled and 
| glued to the stock. 


The gimmick (see cut) is a cheap 
to use a scope, particularly a high- 
mounted target-type scope, on a factory | 


rifle. | 


join the| 


is a radius job like that of | 


uses a 1-12 












Send No Money! Try It Free! 


Warm, Comforting Heat 
in Coldest Weather .. . 
WORKS BY ITSELF! 


No wires, no batteries, nothing 
to get cut of order—yet gives off 
wonderful, warming heat for 24 
hours at a time! Magic heater 
element activated by water-white 
gasoline alcohol. 


USED in POCKET, 
page BOOTS, 

T by— Hants. 
ce Skaters, Fisher- 
men, Sport Spectators. 
School Children and all 

who n-phtha or 

SAFE! PRACTICAL 
Can‘t burn you, can’t flame. Hand- 
some, lifetime aluminum, weighs 
only 11/2 ozs. Prove to yourself how amaz- 
ingly it works! Just send your name and ad- 
dress for MAGIC HAND WARMER on 10- 
Day Free Trial. If satisfied, send only $2.49. Other- 
wise, return Warmer in 10 days, no cost, no obligation. 
Send name and address! 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CORP., Barrington 98, NJ. 


BRITISH COMMANDO KNIFE 


a $3.00 











postpaid, complete with 
original leather sheath 
(for belt and boot 
Official Issue 
™~ 


“Fairbairn Fighting Knife’ 





Ideal gift for the se ‘ in. Collecto 
hent World War it souvenir cl 

Mad 1 St he ’ ind The 
by B Commandos and lt Ss 
hand c 2 Blade, 7 Overall 
tiful knife World Ny ar «WT. Brand 
ing pa be used as letter opener 
or Mc y order Pe sstpaid 

overse as aizmait add 80c¢ p 


For aa sstic and 
Calif reside nts ace 8% tate tax 


PASADENA FIREARMS CO., Dept. PO-1 
972 East Colorado Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Dealers inquire 











makes Old Guns Look New 


INSTANT GUN BLUE 


$1.00 Kit... 


Removes grease, penetrates rust, leaves 


@ satin blue-black finish. Takes minutes, not hours 
Kit includes Gun Blue, cotton, Crocus cloth and 
Ask your dealer 


steel wool or write for folder 








New-Tough ’n rugged! Heavy dark 

genuine leather uppers, with vulcanized 

rubber bottoms. Non-skid 

treads. Leather thong laces, $5 PAIR 

Sizes 6 to 15. 

All Shipments Railway Express Collect 
No C.O.D.’s—No Catalogue 


NEW YORK SALVAGE CO. 


Ro U. S. ARMY SHOE PACS 
. 












196 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 











Designed to Please the 


LICK Most Critical Shooter! 
Seautilul Duraluminum Clean 
ing Kod. Tips, Bronze Brushe 
IN STURDY BS Solvent Gussitce Patel d 
STEEL Oil, TRAY IS _REMON NBLE 
. Shotgun Kits $2.95, Rifle Nits 
$2.75 or Pistol Kits $2.25. Buy 
from your Hardware or Sporting 


Goods Dealer 


Make "HIM" happy 
with ao GUNSLICK KIT! 





OUTERS RS LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. OL-1, ONALASKA, WIS 


LO-SWING oun: 
Rigid . . . Precision Scope Mount ~ 
PLUS Instant Use of Iron Sights 


CA 


br see your gun dealer 


PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 


1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 








ANGLING 


RAY BERGMAN 
Editor 


FISHING THROUGH THE ICE 













ICE-FISHING EQUIPMENT 
































SPOON 
FISH STICK AND SPOON 





(PROFILE) 












ome winter, the dyed-in-the-wool 

CC angler must make his choice: Go 

south to tropical waters, where he 

can fish to his heart’s content; join up 

with cronies before a fireplace and talk 

angling; or go out, cut some holes in the 
ice, and try his luck. 

I’m not plumping for any particular 
choice; you can say much for all three. 
But I believe that a man who has never 
done any ice fishing may be missing 
something. The outdoor exercise alone 


does something for your body and 
spirit. Food is never better tasting nor 
sleep more refreshing than after a 


bracing day on the ice. 

But don’t expect too much in the way 
of a haul. Despite some propaganda, 
ice fishermen do not always make big- 
ger catches than summer anglers. Of 
course, there are times when they make 
great killings, but that’s true even with 
a dry fly in warmer weather. In con- 
ventional fishing I’ve run into condi- 
tions when I could fill my creel with 
ease no matter what lure I used—dry 
fly, wet fly, plug, or spinner. Oddly 
enough, at some of those times live 
bait got no results at all. And yet we 
hear people say, “If it weren’t for the 
live-bait angler, fishing would be good.” 
It isn’t a case of method but one of at- 


72 


titude—the determination never to be 
greedy. 

An ice-fishing outfit costs very little. 
No casting is involved, nor fine tackle 
needed. The idea is, of course, to chop 
a number of holes in the ice of a lake 
or frozen pool and fish through them. 
(Check your state fishing laws for the 
number of holes you may use.) You 
may fish with a short rod or a handline, 
but the usual method is to put down a 
number of lures, each in a different 
hole, and depend upon a tip-up to tell 
you when a fish has taken. 

I've seen many different tip-ups 
through the years. When I was a boy 
I used an umbrella rib and its support- 
ing arm in the manner shown in the 
drawing. When a fish took, the little flag 
would jerk erect. The contraption didn’t 
work any too well but I caught a lot of 
fish with it, possibly because there were 
few anglers on the ice in those days. 

Then I used the broomstick-and- 
board contraption shown. The flagstaff 
was a piece of shingle with a hole bored 
in it to receive a length of broom handle. 
When using this tip-up I’d wind some 
line around the lower end of the flag- 
staff. If everything worked right, the 
fish pulled off a few feet of line, just 
enough to give it a short run, and then 


swallowed the bait. 


the ice. Often it would freeze fast or 
kink around a rough piece of ice. Then 


when the flag went up, I’d merely finde 


my bait gone. 


The next tip-up I came across was 4 
great improvement, for it had a spo0— 
A striking = 


attached to it to carry line. 
fish pulled a trigger which sent thé 
flag up. Then line fed out from the 


spool, permitting the fish to make 4p 
short run and set the hook. This conf 
traption didn’t always work but it was 
definitely superior to any other I’d usec — 


y far the most practical tip-up thats 
been developed in recent years if 


one with a weatherproof spool that i 
submerged when you're 
made to resist freezing, 


Don’t cut your ice holes too smal 


For average fishing, I’d suggest thay 


each be from 16 to 20 in. in diamete! 
I always chuckle when I remember fe! 
lows who tried to get big fish throug! 
small holes. In one case, the angle! 
caught about the biggest pickerel I'v! 
ever seen. (It was a true pickerel, n° 


OUTDOOR LIF! 





This was an im-f— 
provement over other methods, where — 
the line was merely stretched out onf 
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a wall-eye pike, also called a pickerel 
in some sections. ) 

But he had cut a hole about 6 in. 
across, and was able to get the fish’s 
head only three quarters through it. 
I've caught pickerel up to 71% lb., but 
this one was much bigger than that 
it might have been a record. The angler 
probably could have landed it if he’d 
played it in the water while the rest 
of us enlarged the hole. But he got 
excited, fearing he might lose his prize, 
and tried to force it through the hole. 
His line finally let go. I’ve never seen 
a man more broken up. 


f you’re a bait angler you'll probably 
l use minnows in your ice fishing. To 
get the best results, put a minnow down 
where a fish can see it and won’t have 
to move too close to the surface to get 
it. In many cases, the fish may be lurk- 
ing near thick weeds. If you sink your 
bait into the weeds it won’t be seen. 
The best method is to drop it into the 
center of a weed pocket, sinking the 
minnow just deep enough to make it 
try for the shelter of the weeds, yet be 
just out of reach of them. Then it will 
work about, attracting the attention of 
the fish. If there aren’t any pockets, 
lower the bait so that it just grazes the 
weed tops. 

If the bottom is gravelly, sandy, or 
muddy, with short weeds, lower the bait 
directly to the bottom and then bring 
it up about 6 in. 

Locating fish in a lake is, of course, 
a problem. They may be in deep water 
or in the shoals. I’ve made good catches 
at 2 ft.—and have gone down to 30 ft. 
Sometimes I’ve found fish where I 
caught them in the summer; other times 
I've taken them where I never got a 
strike in summer. Sometimes I haven't 
caught any at all. If you’re familiar 
with a lake, half your problem is solved. 
But if you’re on a strange body of 
water you may have to do considerable 
experimenting. And you won't neglect 
to note where other men are catching 
fish! 

Productive ice fishing depends, too, 
upon a knowledge of the bottom. So 
it’s always wise to sound for depth and 
make tests for weed growth. A little 
time spent this way may work wonders 
for you. 

Some minnows try to reach the bot- 
tom, and you'll need no sinkers. But 
others are inclined to stay up near the 
surface, and you'll have to add a sinker 
to get them down. It may be anything 
from a split shot to a 1,-oz. lead, de- 
pending upon the vigor of the bait. 

Many fellows are against natural 
bait, either in winter or summer. For 
them I’d suggest spoons or flies. In a 
Spoon you'll need something that flut- 
ters when sinking and darts or wobbles 
when being retrieved. That attracts the 
Winter feeders like yellow perch, pick- 
erel, and pike. 

You use the spoon with a fishing 
stick, which I'll describe in a moment. 
The spoon must be heavy enough to 
Sink readily and have action that you 
can feel through the stick; otherwise it 
Will be difficult to manipulate. Some 
of the spinning lures might work, es- 
pecially the wobblers and darters. In 
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the sketch I’ve shown a .homemade 
spoon of a type that’s been in use for 
many years. The hooks are set solidly 
in the metal, not loosely as in many 
spinning lures. Sometimes this type of 
spoon is molded of block tin, others are 
carefully fashioned of nickel silver. 
They vary slightly in weight, but are 
about '; oz. They are very productive, 
especially on yellow perch, often taking 
them when live minnows won't, or when 
the perch are robbing your hook. 

To fish a spoon, drop it through the 
hole in the ice and let it sink to the bot- 
tom. The line must have been ad- 
justed so that when your fishing stick 
is pointed at the hole, the lure will 
almost touch bottom or be just above 
the tops of heavy weeds. When you 
get the right depth you twitch the stick 
to make the lure perform, using a varia- 
tion of strokes from short and snappy 
to long and slow, and anything in be- 
tween you can manage. 

If you find one technique effective for 
the day—or even for a hole—stick with 
it until a lack of action proves it isn’t 
working any more. 

When you feel a weight on the line, 
strike hard. And if the weight per- 
sists, throw your stick on the ice 
and start hauling in hand over hand. 

To my knowledge, fishing sticks (also 
called jigging sticks) are not made 
commercially. But they are no trouble 
to make at home. The sketch shows a 


satisfactory one. Fifty feet of line 
wound through the notches will be 
plenty, and you may use less—unless, 


of course, you're fishing waters that I 
know nothing about, in which case I'll 
be glad to hear from you. 

The length of the stick is up to you. 
I find 15 in. satisfactory. 

You have a wide choice of lines. You 
may use a braided nylon or silk bait- 
casting line ranging from 10 to 18-lb. 
test, or monofilaments in diameters 
015, .014, .013, or .012. If you are fine- 
tackle-minded, use the lighter weights; 
if not, the heavier ones. The lure will 
perform best on a light line, but don’t 
overlook the fact that you must pull 
the fish in by hand and that jagged 
ice will gradually reduce the original 
Strength of the line. It’s wise to use a 
leader with braided lines—say about 
2 ft. of monofilament. 


| have proved to be excellent for 
winter fishing in some lakes. They’re 
especially made for the job. Such flies 
are weighted enough——low on the shank 
of a size 6 or 8 standard or 2X long 
hook so they'll sink readily when 
dropped into the water on a slack line. 
Their feathers should be very soft, like 
maribou, so they'll react delicately to 
the pressure of water and give the 
needed impression of life. Since a fly 
weighs much less than a_ spoon, it 
doesn’t perform well with a fishing 
stick. For it you need a very light rod, 
such as the tip of a fly rod set in a 
handle of wood or plastic. 

If you make ice flies with hackles 
stiffer than maribou, use the softest hen 
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NEW MOVIE BOOKLET 
FOR CLUBS 


STH EDITION NOW AVAILABLE—35 CENTS 


Half again as big ......... Lists 1,059 free films 


EP up your meetings. Send for our newly revised 

bulletin, Free Movies for Sportsmen’s Clubs. Prepared 
as a service to our readers, it lists 1,059 motion pictures 
on fishing, hunting, travel, nature, ete.—including hun- 
dreds that did not appear in the previous edition. And 
they're all available for showing at meetings sponsored by 
sportsmen’s clubs at no cost except that of transportation 


These 16 mm. films, many with sound and in color, 
may be had from various commercial organizations and 
official conservation agencies, but not for home exhibi- 
tions. To get them. the borrower must show that he is 
acting officially on behalf of a responsible organization. 
In some cases an attendance of specified size must be 
guaranteed: in others. showing is restricted to a given 
state. Qurpoor Lire has no films of its own and cannot 
act as intermediary in any booking. 
bulletin. 
write 
Ovurpoor Lire. 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.. 


enclosing 35 cents in coins or stamps. 


tells where each 
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In summer... 


ELECTRICITY FOR 
YOUR CABIN... 


Iurnishes regular 110-volt 
>. electricity for lights, 

water pump, radios, etc. 

Compact; lightweight. 

In winter... 


Emergency Electricity 
FOR YOUR HOME! 


When highline power fails, 
it supplies electricity for 
water system, oil burner, 
deep-freeze, lights, etc. 
Priced from $219.00. Write for Folder. 
Scores of models—400 to 55,000 watts. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
5561 Univ. Ave., Minneapolis, | Minn. 














25 Ib. test 





~ |P & K FlyReel |Level FlyLine| 25. 
Lightweight | Size E or D 3PLY NYLON 
$1.0 175 Ft. $1.00/ 110 tb. test 


FLIES 
ASSORTED 
10 for $1.00 

BRAIDED NYLON FISHING LINES 
200’ 150r201b.T.| 150’ 50 Ib. Test;100° 100 Ib. Test 
175’ 35 tb. Test} 125’ 75 tb Test| SO’ 200 Ib. Test 
Above lines available in toner lengths 

Send check or money order. We ay postage 

MAC-MILLS Dept. C-1 Pleasant Valley, N. ¥. 














PORTABLE GARAGE 


$4995 


(Extra 
Heavy / 
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Awarded Good 
Housekeeping Seal 
USE IT ANYWHERE! 


¢ Goes wherever your car goes * Folds compactly 
¢ Keeps rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away 
e Will withstand Extreme cold without cracking and 
protects your car's finish ¢ Perfect for storage of 
Cars, Furniture, Machinery Equipment ¢ Durably con- 
structed of clear transparent vinyl plastic that is long 
wearing and tough ¢« Nylon threads and grommets for 
extra security © Spring-tite elasticized bottom, holds 
securely in all kinds of weather ¢ Fits all makes and 
models ¢ Direct from manufacturer ¢ Enclose check 
or money order. or sent C.0.D. 


MARDO SALES CORP., Dept. 913 
A80 Lexington Ave —- New York 17, N YY 


The SPEEDY STITCHER 


sews quick and strong, making new or re- 
zy all sorts of leather and canvas 


boots shoes, 
Each 
stitcher 
comes ready 
‘ to use with a 


saddles, 
reel of waxed 







bags Ski. Football, Base- 
Skating, 
ing, Fishing 












Camp- 


thread and 3 
needles, assorted 
sizes Needles are car- 
ried in handle. A handy 

tool for home or on hunt- 
ing, fishing or camping trips. 
Price Postage prepaid $1.00. 
LYMAN BRADFORD CO, 
Box No. 300 KINGSTON, MASS. 


COCKTAIL and WINE DIGEST 


Answers 1,000 Questions 
Settles 10,000 Arguments 


This official unique compact book 
is the only one of its kind. Con- 
tains everything you should know 
about BOTTLED WINES, LIQUORS, 
CORDIALS AND COCKTAILS AND 
HOW TO SERVE THEM, plus 1001 
useful facts. Cross indexed, 144 
pages, with over 350 international 
mixed drink recipes. Written and 
illustrated by OSCAR HAIMO, fa- 
a bar chief of mnt Hotel Pierre. 


REG. OF $Do pe cuxe | POST: 


SENDS J ies EDITION EDITION } PAID 


Money Back in 5 Days if Not Satisfied 
COCKTAIL and WINE DIGEST 
252 East 61st Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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; or two 


| and losing 


hackles you can get. And if you want 
to fish them with a fishing stick, use a 
No. 4 hook weighted with two split shot. 
I’ve made flies weighing about % oz. 
and they have worked quite satisfac- 
torily on a fishing stick. 

For the best results with ice flies, use 
a very fine leader, nothing heavier than 
.009, and lighter if the flies are size 8. 
Often .006 is most effective. 

In some lakes, where bluegills and 
crappies take in winter, it may be nec- 
essary to get your lure deeper than you 
would for yellow perch, possibly because 
you have to reach water of a tempera- 
ture and vitality that keeps these spe- 
cies active in cold weather. 

But to get back to natural bait. I 
don’t think there is anything better 
than minnows of some sort. But be sure 
they aren’t youngsters of a protected 
game species. More than once I’ve seen 
baby trout and bass in minnow buckets. 

Probably the most popular bait min- 
nows are the shiners. They are the 
brightest and most attractive (to hu- 
man eyes, at least), but they are also 
delicate, becoming injured very quickly 
their liveliness after being 
impaled on the hook. Some chubs or 
dace, young suckers and salt-water 
killies, will live a long time and take 
plenty of abuse. In fact, killies may be 
carried in sea grass for hours. 

Many anglers, however, say they are 
not as good as shiners for bait. In fact 
some damn them as being no good at 


all. Other men say the same thing of 
chubs and suckers, but the latter tw: 
have a host of supporters. Personally, 
I have had good catches with all sorts 
of minnows, and bad catches as well 
and when I feel I need live minnows t: 
catch fish I’ll use any that are legally 
obtainable. 

With yellow perch, I’ve found that 
the size of the minnow is more impor 
tant than its species. They should b: 
small, not more than 2% in. for a shine: 
or 1% in. for the hardier species. That’; 
because the yellow perch is generall\ 
small and has a relatively small mouth 
If a minnow is too big for them to swa! 
low, they worry it. This also worrie 
the fisherman when his flag goes up an: 
he hauls in, only to find his minnow bad 
ly mutilated or completely gone. 

On the whole, a lifeless minnow won't 
attract fish as well as a lively one, al- 
though it’s true that dead minnows do 
catch fish even when they’re not given 
motion in trolling or retrieving. In th« 

‘ase of the catfish, for instance, a dea 
minnow may be more attractive. 

No matter what lure or bait you use, 
the problem is to find fish that are tak- 
ing. If there are any around, you should 
get a strike within five or 10 minutes 
If you don’t, try somewhere else. If you 
catch one fish, stick around the lo 
cality, for you may have run into a 
feeding school. And when fish feel like 
eating you may get your limit in min- 
utes rather than hours.—-Ray Bergman 





WIVES ARE FUNNY 


(continued from page 51 ) 


of a heavy motor. A _ high-stemmed 
gill-net boat knifed out of the fog, cut 
across our bow with several inches to 
spare, and droned off. My wife thought 
this proved her point and said so with 
emphasis, but I thought it proved mine. 
After all, he didn’t hit us, did he? 

But my wife continued to twist and 
turn nervously and peered into the fog 
in all directions. She definitely needed 
something else to occupy her mind, so 
I started a brisk and stimulating dis- 
course on blackfish and killer whales. 
Blackfish appear frequently in the pas- 
sage and killer whales come through 
every so often. There is a popular 
theory that the salmon vanish, or at 
least refuse to strike a lure, for a day 
after either species of whales 


appears. My own theory is that fisher- 


|men are just afraid to go out and fish 


| inwardly. 


when the whales are in. 

Well, I succeeded in taking my wife's 
mind off the fog. ‘“‘Do you mean,” she 
said, drawing back in horror, “that 
those nasty things are bigger than this 
boat, and they come here?” 

I could see the new tack her skittery 
female mind was taking, and I groaned 
I should have Known better, 
for I learned a long time ago that the 


| only way to hold a successful conversa- 


tion with a lady is to keep quiet and 
nod once in a while. But I had been off 
guard—carried away with the sound of 
my own voice. 

I started to 


mend my bridges by 


telling her that so far as I knew, only 
one man had ever been killed by the 
whales in this area. Even that was just 
hearsay, I reassured her, since it hap- 
pened in a fog. After the killers went 
through they found this boat upside 
down and the man gone. And as for 
blackfish, they wouldn’t harm a fly. 

“It happened in a tog just like this?” 
my wife asked in a strained voice, ap- 
parently talking to herself. Now she 
was thinking about the fog again. And 
the whales. “I want to go back to the 
dock,” she wailed. 

I was willing to do anything to cheer 
her up, but I had no idea where the 
dock was, or anyplace else. There was 
no use telling her this, so I just nodded 
and swung the boat around. One direc- 
tion is as good as another when you 
don’t know where you're going anyway. 

It’s been my experience that there's 
usually a reasonable balance between 
the breaks that fate dishes out, and it 
seemed to me that I was due for a 
change—a change for the better. This 
thought was still fresh when a salmon 
hit my line with such force that he al- 
most tore my arm off. Dimly out in the 
fog a great silver salmon took the air 
in three successive leaps. I whooped in 
delight, let the drag ride easy, and tried 
to get every jump out of him I could 

That wasn’t hard. Silvers are th 
jumpingest, fightingest, wildest fish we 
have in the sound. They rarely come 
any bigger than eighteen or twenty 
pounds, but what they may lack in siz 
they make up in speed. The one on mj 
line seemed to be taking flying lessons 
I shifted rapidly and reeled for all | 
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es 


' doing that. 
' something? I told her I had been doing 


| of confidence. 


' laughed, and she resented it. 
> up. We plugged along slowly for what 
» seemed like forever in the dripping fog. 


' had been strengthened 





was worth as he turned and raced 
around the boat. 

I kept the line tight and wore him 
down. He made his last run on the sur- 
face. Then he rolled and twisted, wrap- 
ping the leader around him. He came 
in on his side, gasping and half awash, 
and I netted him. A moment later his 
tail was drumming a brief farewell to 
life. He was a nice, bright fish weigh- 
ing close to fifteen pounds. 

I automatically started the motor be- 
fore doing anything else, and ran out 
my Wife’s line. When I’m fishing I try 
to keep a line working every possible 
minute. I handed the rod back to my 
wife, who looked a little livelier and 
was showing more enthusiasm. 

I let the boat steer itself while I un- 
tangled my leader and plug. My wife 
thought I was taking an awful chance 
What if the boat ran into 


this for more than twenty years, and 
hadn’t run into anything yet. That 


| gave her no comfort. 


She seemed to feel better when I got 
my line out and put one hand on the 
steering bar. I looked around at the 
fog with what I intended to be an air 
If the gasoline held out 
and the visibility didn’t improve, we'd 


probably land in Alaska. 


My wife wanted to know how I could 


| tell where I was going and which way 


was which in this murky fog. Her 
tone implied a decided lack of faith. 
“There’s nothing to it,’ I said. ‘All 
you have to do is hold the point of a 
knife on your thumbnail and locate the 
shadow.” She tried it and announced 
that she couldn’t see any shadow. Then 
it occurred to her that I hadn’t even 
tried it. ‘‘We’re lost!’’ she cried. I 
So I shut 


This was very discouraging. I was 
beginning to realize how difficult it is 
to make a fisherman out of a woman 


' whose greatest previous adventure was 
running up against a slug in a patch 
| of primroses. 


ust at that point a big hook-nose 
J silver smashed into the plug on my 
wife’s line. Only the fact that her grip 
by years of 
grasping a trowel saved the rod from 
being carried away. It bent like a whip, 


» while line went whining off the reel. 


My wife squealed with delight. Her 
first alarm was replaced by a startled 
but genuine glow of pleasure. The 


silver jumped frantically out behind. I 


felt encouraged. 


“Reel him in!” I said. 
My wife looked as if she’d just been 


§ elected Miss America. Her cheeks were 


» Woman. 






rosy and her eyes were as bright as blue 
buttons. Fighting a crazy, jumping, 
power-diving salmon will do that to a 
She’d forgotten the fog, but I 
observed with wonder that it was thin- 
ning out. 

The salmon jumped again right 
alongside the boat, showering us with 
Spray. My wife tightened her hold on 


the rod and braced her feet against the 
gunwales. She kept reeling, gaining 
and losing, and wearing the fish down. 
It took her close to twenty minutes, but 


at last she brought him in and I netted 


him. 

“It’s bigger than yours,” 
nounced in triumph. It was, too. 

I looked at my wife with genuine 
admiration. ‘‘Baby,” I said, “you ought 
to do this oftener. It makes you look 
twenty years younger.” 


fe fog melted away as fast as it 
had appeared, and the sun burst 
through and shone brilliantly in a 
cloudless sky. I discovered we were out 
in the middle of the passage, several 
miles from shore. We headed in, troll- 
ing as we went, and within fifteen min- 
utes my wife hooked another salmon. 

It was a frantically acrobatic twelve- 
pounder, but she whipped him down 
like a veteran and was positively jubi- 
lant. Faint warning bells began to 
tinkle in the back of my mind. This 
was just too good to last. 

Then we saw them coming. Up to 
the north a misty plume of spray rose 
delicately over the water. A _ great 
black dorsal fin rolled ponderously up 
and over and down. Behind it came 
another, and another. Killer whales. 
The whole school spouted and blew for 
a minute or longer and then submerged, 
leaving the sound as blue and unruffied 
as ever. But I knew they were there. 

My wife shouted something to me 
but I didn’t choose to hear what she 
said. She looked nervous again. I just 
cranked the motor without putting over 
a line, shoved the spark to full speed 
about six miles an hour—and pointed 
the bow in the general direction of 
Sierer’s dock. We chugged along mer- 
rily for some time, and then my wife 
screamed. 

A killer whale about eighteen feet 
long spouted and rolled half out of the 
water close on our starboard side. I 
sheered away only to find myself head- 
ing directly for another whale just com- 
ing up. They were surfacing all around 
us, moving south at surprising speed 
considering their size. 

We could see plainly the white 
patches above their eyes and the white 
under their jaws. I swear the one that 
came closest to us must have been 
amused by the expression on my wife’s 
face. He smiled. It was a three-foot 
smile, at least, fringed with the most 
God-awful teeth you ever saw. Then the 
school submerged, and we continued 
silently toward Sierer’s dock. 

I refrained from suggesting to my 
wife that this would be a fine time to 
test the theory that salmon refuse to 
strike when the whales are in. It was 
clear from her attitude that the sooner 
I could get her -home to her gardening 
the happier she’d be. Oh well, wives 
are funny people. At least I tried to 
show her what she’d been missing all 
these years. But I guess it didn’t 
work because she’s never gone fishing 
with me again. THE END 


The Game-Law Violator is a Thief! 
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J. A. Coxe 25-C Coronet 
$33.00 

... with the sensational one-piece spool 
You'll agree it's the finest when you see 
this new Bronson-made automatic free- 
spool reel. Handles automatically disen- 
gage and do not turn on the cast. 
One-piece aluminum spool is the lightest 
yet, weighs only 33, 64 oz. It's stronger, 
too—and machined inside and out for 
perfect balance. Spool revolves on a sta- 
tionary shaft for perfect alignment. 10- 
second takedown without tools. 

The finest reel for the money 
— You've never seen such fine 
reel features at this amazing 
price. Green anodized alumi- 
num head and tail plate. Easy- 
to-set drag. Weighs only 5% 


oz. Ask for the Bronson Green 
Hornet, only $5.95. 
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Bean’s Pickerel 
Snowshoe 


Has narrow tread and high up- 
turn which eliminates interfer- 
} ence and tripping. Frames are 
| selected State of Maine ash that 
prevent warping. Cowhide filling 
sis cured to prevent sagging. Has 
special built-in rigging which 
gives complete control, with no 
side play. Write for free catalog 
| giving full information on built- 
in rigging, 4 other styles and rec- 
ommended sizes for men and 
women. Price, 10” x 56”, complete 
with built-in rigging, $20.75 
postpaid. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
6 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting & Camping Specialties 










gets fish when 
all else fails! 


Keeps worms, crawlers, crabs, 
heligrammites, crickets, frogs, 
fresh and full of action that 
really catches fish! 


Patented double- 
wall fibre board with 
green baked-on en- 
amel steel framing. 
Light weight,strong. 
Cover and special 
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JOBBERS Canteen moss fur- 
WANTED nished. 
THREE Model .# ( ae Model C Model D 
SIZES 7°x14"x6” 14”x14”"x6” 
) $2. ‘1s > $3.45 pp. $5.35 pp. 
West of 
Rockies $2.40 pp. $3.70 pp. $5.85 pp. 
Moss Refill $.30—West of Rockies $.35 
If your dealer can’t supply, order direct, giving his name 


THE CANTEEN COMPANY, OBERLIN, OHIO 


Also made in Canada by Superior Products, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


BUY “BEEBE” NYLON 


WHEN YOU NEED ROPE---LINE---CORD 








Will outwear ordinary ropes five to ten times. Will not 
mildew or rot. Easy to handle, no splinters. This long 
lasting Nylon saves money and prevents trouble. A must 
for all sportsmen where rope or cord of great strength 
and durability is required, 3-strand rope for tent, tar- 


paulin, anchor, trot lines and thousands of other uses. 
Three times as strong as cotton rope. 

1/8” dia. 415 tb. test, 50 ft. connected hanks $1.50 each 
3/16” dia. 800 Ib. test, 50 ft. connected hanks 2.50 each 
1/4” dia.1100tb.test Scft. | 7/16’ dia.3750Ib.test 22cft. 
5/16’ dia. 1800Ihb.test'Ocft. | 1/2” dia.4900Ib.test 28c ft. 
3/8 dia. 26501Ib. test 15cft. 

**Beebe'’ Braided Nylon cova for duck decoys, pire lines, 


s ° d. connected spools. White or Pg ‘1. 75 
220 Ib. test. 25-yd. connected spools. White or tan 1.25 
1/8” dia, 400 tb. test. 50 ft. connected hanks. White 1.60 
3/16" dia, 800 Ib, test. 50 ft. connected hanks. White 3.00 


SPECIAL cova. soc Sg oe aceacn_ $1.00 


**Beebe’’ Finest Grade Braided Nylon Fish Lines. 50-yd. 
connected greg For fresh or salt water 
15 or 20 Ib. tes | 30 tb. test 
White or Black— ea 00 Ea. | White or Black—$1.15 Ea. 
45 or 60 Ib. test. White or Green $1 40 Fach 
120 Ib. test big game fish line, L100 vd. conne cted spools 
green $5.00 ea. Send for free catalogue or samples. 
All orders postpaid. Sorry No C.O0.D 
BEEBE CORDAGE CO., INC., Cranford 3, N. J. 


Manufacturers since 1849 















— Or down to right / Because every 
depth — with a Bead / bead's a swivel you 
Chain Casting and Trol- «| also get unbeatable pro- 
ling Lead. Five weights % tection against kinked, 
(% oz. to 2 oz.) ,% twisted lines. Monel chain 

suit any situva- and stainless steel snap are 
tion. rustproof. See it, and other 


a. 







dealers. The Bead Chain Mfg. 
Co., 113 Mountain Grove Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


4 
< BEAD CHAIN 
iS Swiveling TACKLE 


tA SWIVELS—LEADERS—SPINNERS—-LEADS | 





? Bead Chain Tackle at local | 


CATCH AS CATCH CAN 


(continued from page 31) 


water lay between us and camp and we 
sloshed on to the next deep hole. 

Alternately fishing the waters, but 

never wading into them until we had 
| exhausted every corner, Phil and I 
plugged up to Jacks River Falls just 
as the sun swung into the treetops on 
the ridge. By then we had sixteen fish, 
all going much better than a pound. 
We turned back at least fifty others 
and had failed to connect on innumer- 
| able strikes. 

The plugs we used, carefully sorted 
from our tackle boxes for weight and 
size, included a variety of the smaller 
bait lures. The best producer was a 
small lure with a heavy head to give 
it casting weight and a gold spinner 
above the red-shanked hook. The sec- 
ond best was a jointed, narrow piece of 
| metal built like a spring lizard, and 
| the third a copper spinner with a flesh- 
| colored jacket. These three kept us 
battling constantly. 

So far as I can learn it was the first 
time that section of the river had ever 
| been fished with a plugging outfit. The 
assortment of casting lures we laid be- 
fore the bass and trout that day was 
new stuff to them. The same waters 
had been fished many times by anglers 
who waded in and tossed flies on the 
surface, and the fish had come to as- 
sociate the wading, the strange insects, 
and the fly lines with disaster. I am 
sure Phil and I covered sections of 
he water never before reached even 


__| by a fly. 


| I must admit that I haven’t done 
much spinning, but some of my ambi- 
dextrous friends tell me that I could 
have done the same with a spinning 
outfit. Joe Stearns, one of my fishing 
partners, has forsaken his fly and bait 
rods altogether. He is throwing his 
larger spinning lures into places which 
have been worked with flies for years, 
and is getting big fish. In one spot on 
Montgomery Creek in the Blue Ridge 
he shot his spoon under a low limb that 
brushed the current and pulled a 23- 
| inch brown trout from a hole that had 
been fished scores of times the week 
before. His theory is that the fish hit 
his spoon because he got it into the 
right spot without disturbing the water. 
I claimed they hit because they had 
never seen anything like that spoon. 

I had a chance not long ago to prove 
that fish do become accustomed to any 
type of fishing lure if it’s shown to them 
often enough. Lyman Hilliard’s new 
fish pond had been stocked for two 
years and the bass and bream allowed 
to grow unmolested. The lake was as 
virgin as the 600-foot well that helped 
to feed it, and to me fell the honor and 
| first enjoyment of fishing in it. 

I'll never forget that afternoon, and 
the lesson it taught. I stood on a point 
| that jutted out into the lake and cast 





| a top-water frog into deep water where 
the run of the creek had been. On each 
| of the first twenty-three casts I caught 
a fish that weighed between one and 
three pounds. Then I missed getting 
|a hit, and after that two and five casts 


| came in barren. After half an hour the 


bass quit. 
frog. 

I changed to a deep-running spoon 
and got a strike immediately. I caught 
seven fish on the spoon before I missed 
But I stuck to it for thirty minutes an‘! 
took a bass at intervals of from five 
to fifteen casts. 

When they quit hitting the spoon [ 
changed to a small, jointed minnow, 
then to a shallow-running chub. With 
five baits, never moving from the poin! 
of land where I started, I must have 
stuck a third of the fish in the lake be- 
fore they slowed down to an occasional 
strike. At sundown I put up my cast- 
ing rod and went te a small spinner 
and then a dry fly. The fish hit until 
dark. 

I don’t know how many fish I hookeid 
in Hilliard’s lake that afternoon. | 
didn’t keep score on fish. I wasn’t in- 
terested in the meat but in learning 
how fish that had never seen a hook 
would act. 

I was fishing on Rock Creek Lake 
once with Arthur Wocdy. Arthur was 
still in his worm-and-cane pole days 
He looked over my light bamboo rod 
and my assorted flies and spinners and 
streamers with some amusement. 

“They won't nothin’ hit them things,” 
he declared. ‘‘Ain’t used to ’m.” 

“If I don’t get the limit before you 
do,”’ I responded, “‘I’ll buy you the best 
Stetson in this state.” 

During the three years since Rock 
Creek was first stocked, the neighbor- 
ing mountaineers have drowned enough 
worms in it to give all the trout in 
the county indigestion. Up to that time, 
so far as I know, the brooks and rain- 
bows had never seen an artificial fly. 
That afternoon they ducked under 
Woody’s worms and went for the drab 
female black gnat I twitched through 
the water. I caught my limit of ten 
just as Arthur was stringing his third 
fish. He studied my rod with new 
respect. 

“Where can I git me one of them 
poles?” he wanted to know. 


They wouldn’t touch the 


__ later when that lake had be- 
come a famous fishing spot, I moved 
around it one afternoon to locate a 
cranny that some angler hadn’t already 
corraled. Oddly enough, the only va- 
cant place was at the head of the lake 
where a cold mountain stream flows 
into the blue waters. I had a suspicion 
that some big brookies lay under those 
mossy banks. 

I tied on a No. 12 dun and snagged 
a nice brook trout on the first cast into 
the riffle where. the stream and lake 
meet. Two more fish swirled at my fly 
without hitting it. I changed to a tiny 
golden spinner. Only one trout struck 
the spinner. I swapped again, this time 
to a bright Parmachene Belle. I drifted 
it along the top of the reeds and took 
a trout. Just one. All afternoon I used 
the four-dozen fly patterns in my book, 
and must admit that I took my last 
trout on a live grasshopper floated 
down the creek into the first still water. 
I brought eight beauties back. 

“Where'd you net them?” a fisher- 
man asked, eyeing me suspiciously. 

I opened my fly book and pointed out 
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the patterns the trout had gone for. He 
gave me a dirty look and went back to 
his pole and cluster of worms. 

Since that day on the Satilla River, 
I’ve drastically changed my fishing 
tactics. Years ago when I went into 
strange country I would stop by the 
local tackle stores to look over the 
lures they recommended. I would way- 
lay any fisherman I met and ask subtle 
questions about where and what the 
mammoths were biting. And I’d follow 
the tips I got. 

I still ask questions, but for an en- 
tirely different reason. I avoid the 
lures being used most extensively and 
try those other anglers ignore. If those 
don’t produce, then I fall back on the 
recommended stand-bys. 

One of the best strings of speckled 
weakfish I ever caught was around the 
dock at Sapelo Island, Georgia. When 
the tide is right and the wind is cold 
enough to curl your toenails, it’s one 
of the best salt-water drops I know. 
People gather there and haul in the 
winter trout with live shrimp. 

It took plenty of courage to leave my 
shrimp in the bucket and tie on a red- 
headed clothespin plug when every 
other fisherman was bobbing a big float. 
But my brass was rewarded when the 
big ones passed up the drifting shrimp 
and hit my clothespin as it waltzed 
through the water. 

That experience contrasted with the 
time Elmer Ransom and I braved pub- 
lic opinion and changed our plugs for 
live shrimp at Lands End off the South 
Carolina coast. The weakfish were hit- 
ting plugs, but they walloped our 
shrimp and we had one of the best 
days ever. 

But taking gamefish involves more 
than weather or moon, baits or lures, 
or knowledge of fish and waters. Lem 
Griffis, who lives on the edge of the 
Okefenokee Swamp in Georgia, sums 
it up more artfully than anyone I know. 

“First of all,’’ he said, “you got t’ 
give ’m what they want. An’ second, 
but maybe more important, you always 
got t’ know more than the fish.” THE END 


DOCTOR’S ORDERS 


(continued from page 29) 


temperature was well below freezing, I 
was soon wringing wet with sweat. 

We climbed over a sharp hogback— 
and there they were, the beautiful little 
Alpine beasts that had so nearly re- 
duced me to a blind, staggering idiot. 
I sat in the snow and gasped for several 
minutes before I could hold the binocu- 
lars steady enough to see, much less 
study, the one I wanted. 

The chamois does not shed its horns 
annually, and they grow fairly rapidly 
until he matures in about six years. 
After that they grow only about 1/16 
inch annually. The black horns—about 
eight inches tall on a good buck—grow 
upward from the head and sweep back 
and down in a sharp curve near the 
tip. The female’s horns are not so 
heavy in girth as the buck’s, but they 
are usually taller and more gracefully 
curved. 

A band of eight animals was in sight, 
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Nee 1,23 3.29 
No. 4....... 1.40 


The FISHCRAFTERS 


PATENTED TWO-WAY 
Tue ACTIONIZED 
NON-FREEZE 


PENNY POSTAL 
BRINGS COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


TIP-UP 


O FISHCRAFTERS inc WoRcesteRi, Mass. 


SUPERIOR COMPASS 


Precision instrument, ra- 
dium dial, water-proof. 
$5.95 retail, with instruc- 
tions. Write Dept. O. L., 
Superior Magneto Corp., 
19-02 Steinway St., Long 
Island City 5, N. Y. 


— Perfected models 
FLY ROD for SALT WATER. 
Complete outfits for 
Bone Fish fly fishing. Specialized models 
for trout, bass, steelhead and salmon. 
FREE! List of fly makers’ 
hooks, tools and supplies. 


-PAUL Hf. YVYounNG 


8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 









Send 10c for 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


FREE—Amazing Book on 


RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS| 


If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of Rheuma- 
tism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS NEURITIS, 
SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for the FREE Book. 
It reveals important facts about why drugs and medicine 
give only temporary relief without removing causes. Ex- 
plains fully a proven, specialized system of treatment that 
may save you years of distress. No obligation. Write for 


this FREE Book today! 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 532, Excelsior Springs, me. 








Saves Digging, Pumping, Moving! 
OUTDOOR TOILETS( Se 


CESS POOLS e SEPTIC TANKS ‘ 






Banish offensive odor of disposal units with 
amazing new product! Just mix dry powder 
with water and pour into outdoor toilet, cess 
pool or septic tank. That’s all! Absolutely 
safe—nontoxic, no poisons. Works like magic 
to reduce mass, tounclog walls and pipes . 

to facilitate free and easy drainage. One 
treatment lasts months and mont: 


J Jost send your name and ad- 
Fd ona postcard and get excit- 
® ing details BY RETURN MAIL. Discover 
ou can clean, deodorize and sanitize your disposal unit 
Hyty >KLY and EASILY... at amazing low cost. LEARN 
HOW YOU CAN AVOID DiGe xING, PUMPING AND 
MOVING. Write TODAY for comple te "details sent FREE! 


BURSON LABORATORIES, 951 WillardCt., Dept. 780 Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Millions of users will tell you—Lazy Ikes are fish- 
getting dynamite! 
the popul: wr spinning sizes .. . 
they’re 
your dealer about the amazing catches on Lazy Ikes. 


From the fly rod Tiny Ike ... to 
to the big-fish Husky 
America’s hottest fishing lures. Ask 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Kautzky’s LAZY IKE CO., Dept.o1, Fort Dodge, lowa 





NET MAKING KIT $1.25 


Make good, deep landing nets, 
live bags, hammocks, minnow 
Nets, traps etc. Fascinating 
and profitable as row on row 
you watch ‘em grow. Latest 
book on net making—over 175 
pictures, patented shuttle and 
mesh gage, all for only $1.25 
postpaid. 100 page Fishing- 
Hobby catalog included Free. 
NETCRAFT CO. 
Dept. ON1 Toledo 13, O. 














COLD WEATHER PALS 


OR MEN AND WO 
manoractente BY THE manees, oF THE 
FAMOUS A-6 AIR FORCE BOOTS 


Rubber covered (over-the-shoe) 
boots have 100% wool-faced 
linings, heavy duty concealed 

zippers with leather thongs 
for and are reinforced thruout 


FARMING, HUNTING, FISHING and STREET WEAR 
Women’s made with or without genuine shear! 


ing collar. ive shoe size with order 
MEN'S WOMEN'S WOMEN'S 


Without Collar | With Collar 
9-98 8-49 8-98 
PRICES IN U.S.A. « SENT PREPAID « NO C.0.D.'s 
Send for our catalog of Waterproof and Fabric 
footwear for the entire family DEPT. OL-3 


COLBERT, Inc. 861 BROAD ST. 










PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FUR - FISH - GAME. 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A V 
Harding. an ardent hunter and 














fisherman. It is a monthly 
publication of 64 or more 
pages chocked full of inter 
esting articles illustrated with 
actual photos on HUNTING, 
FISHING, FUR FARMING, 


TRAPPING, etc. Each 
also has many departments 
The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle, 


Dogs Travel, Fur Farming, 
Trapline, Fur Markets and 
Question Box— edited by well 
known men such as Lincoln, 
Robinson, Decker, & Dailey 





Get a copy at the newsstand 
Price 20c a copy or $2.40 per 
year, or save by sending for 


Special ‘‘Holiday’’ Offer 
Nine months $1.00 (Saves 80c) 
OR WRITE FOR A FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 


remittance to 
15, Ohio 


Covers are 


actual photos re- 
produced in natural colors 


and send with 
Long St., Columbus 


Clip ad, fill in address 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E 


Name 


Address 











» 17'S NEW — because of you! 


Every feature you've ever 















longed for in a sports boot. 
Cush-N-Crepe Wedgie Soles 
are soft, light, water-proof. 
7 A 9-inch Russet Red boot 
‘=? built for greater comfort— 
Si longer wear. 

dd 

Your dealer has them or 
wit get them for you. Ask 


| him. 


RED WING 
SHOE CO. 


124 Main St., Red Wing, Minn. 


‘ MADE TO WEAR 
~ EVERYWHERE... 
SINCE 1905 


Wont your boots to 
last longer? Get this booklet 
“Leather Boots and their care”. 
Write TODAY! 


| outstanding head, 





Genuine GABARDINE 
DRESS PANTS 


For Year-Around Wear 






Slight Factory Imperfect vaiues To 
Save half ut at you ‘d pay pies $12.95 
ve } 


where Order 2 pairs — 
still more — get $2.50 ‘pelt 
Free! Imperfections very slight, 
do not affect wear. Hard finish. 
Holds crease Retains press. 
Shine sistant Zipper front. 
Roomy. “poc kets Blue Tan 
Gray, Light Brown, Dz aie Brown. 
Blue-Gray, G reen WAIST: 28 


to 42 pleated; 28 to 50 plain. 


SEND NO MONEY ae be 


Ist, 2nd and Ord color choice 
f 


if | or 2 pairs (belt free 
Pay postman price yo small post age. r & 
Or send mone if and save pstg. Money $2.50 Belt 


Back Guarante 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. OL-1, Lincoln, Nebr. 


in genuine Gov't Surplus 

for farm—home—industry. 

e up to 85%, on cloth- 

hardware, Pe mal 

goods, etc. The ook oO 

FARMS +SPORTS the Year'’. — 10c for 
HOME + SHOP yours today 








“TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


$1000 a Mont 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


predic carla Charles Kama, Texas, one of 

who are ‘‘cleaning up’’ with orders 
car "PRESTO. Science's — Midget Miracte 
Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU 











Cc. KAMA 





AMAZING new kind of fire extinguisher 
Tiny “‘Presto’’ (about size of a flashlight!) 
does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. Ends 
fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in palm of hand 

ever corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 years! 

Show it to civil defense workers, own- 
ers of homes, cars, boats, farms, etc and 





to stores for re-sale.—Make good income 

H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. Wm. Wydal- 
lis, $15.20 an hour. Write for FREE Sales 

t. No. obligation. MERLITE INDUS 

° TRIE S. Inc., Dept. 361, 201 East 16th St 
Science's é 2 , 
New Midect New York 3, N. ¥. IN CANADA: Mopa 
Miracte Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1. P.Q 
““PRESTO"’ (tf you want a regular Presto to use as a 


demonstrator, semd $2.50. Money back if 
you wish.) 
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| and since I wanted outstanding speci- 


mens for the museum, I studied them 
intently from about 300 meters. (That’s 
about 330 yards; in the rest of the 
story, for simplicity, Ill give Ameri- 
can measurements.) I could find no 
so we decided to 
move on. In the next 1% hours we 
glassed two more groups, but saw 
nothing worth taking. 

Sunset neared, and I could feel the 
| chill increasing as the sun dropped. It 
| was a beautiful sight: the tall, austere 
mountains covered with golden snow, 
and the orange-red clouds piled up be- 
hind them. We descended the slope 
quickly and carefully so that we’d reach 
the cabin before darkness made the go- 
ing doubly dangerous. 

I was agreeably surprised, next 
morning, to find that my legs were not 
sore or stiff—the preliminary roadwork 
| had put them in good shape. We again 
| climbed to the top of the mountain but 
| the wind was so strong we could hardly 
|stand up to it. Realizing that the 

chamois would not be that high we 
started down again, hunting very cau- 
tiously. 





Pgs a while we sat down to eat a 
light lunch, with our backs propped 
against a boulder. We were just fin- 
ishing when a chamois popped out of 
some stunted pines on a snowy little 
plain about 650 yards away. I put my 
| glasses on it and saw that it was a 
buck—a good one. His horns, tall and 
(heavy, turned sharply back, and he 
|loomed big and strong and_ black 
|against the snow. My guide studied 
| him through a 20X telescope for a full 
| minute, then whispered, ‘‘He’s a good 
| one—at least ten years old.” I decided 
| to take him, if I could. 
We backed off the trail until we were 
hidden by a ridge, then began to work 
our way toward the buck. In half an 
| hour I was in position. I put my 
| glasses over the rock to see if the 
| chamois was still on his ridge. He was, 
|about 325 yards away. I eased my 
| rifle over the brow and got into a half- 
prone, half-standing position, digging 
ed toes deeply into the snow. The 
| buck was facing me, so I aimed for the 
| base of his neck. Then I set the double 
| triggers and held my breath. When I 
| touched the firing trigger, the roar of 
| the rifle echoed off the mountain. The 
chamois leaped straight up and fell in 
the snow without a quiver. But I was 
worried. The muzzle of the gun had 
been rising when I pulled the trigger. 
Had I hit the buck in the chin, there- 
by ruining him as a trophy? 

It took us an hour to climb down 
| from our ridge and up to the one on 
| which he lay. I was tormented the 
entire time, wondering if I had a trophy 
|or merely a shot-up head. I walked 
| up to the chamois and turned his face 
toward me. It was still whole! The 
bullet had entered him neck six inches 
below the chin and shattered the back- 
bone. His horn rings revealed that he 
was ten years old; a really magnificent 
little animal. 

Then my German hunter began an 
age-old ritual. He cut two twigs of 
pine, each about six inches long, and 





thrust one down the buck’s throat— 
“his last bite.’’ The other he dipped in 
the wound. Removing his hat, he put 
the blood-stained evergreen on it and 
proffered it to me. When I took it, we 
shook hands and he said, ‘“Weidmanns 
heil,” the salutation of the German 
hunter. I said “Weidmanns danke’’— 
thanks—and put the twig in the band of 
my hat. Then we set about getting the 
fifteen measurements that Dr. Schmitt 
wanted, and removing the entrails. 

The buck weighed nearly ninety 
pounds on the hoof, so he made quite a 
load for one man to tote down the 
mountain. But my guide—a _ sturdy 
mountaineer—packed him down with 
only a couple of spells from me. 

Next morning the sun again shone 
brightly in a cloudless, pale-blue sky. 
We'd been climbing for only an hour 
when we spotted several chamois on a 
little, steeply sloping meadow not more 
than 220 yards away. 

We sank into the snow and studied 
them. I wanted a doe,for the museum 
and had decided to tay for an old one 
past her fertility. Some of the group 
were in the clear, others in small can- 
yons, and still others behind rocks or 
stunted bushes. All were eating, and 
since the wind favored us, we looked 
them over closely. 

After about ten minutes I spotted a 
chamois in a little gully lower on the 
slope, but it was so obscured I could 
see only its back. I kept my glasses on 
it until it raised its head. It had the 
tallest set of horns I had ever seen-— 
and it was a female! The jaeger put 
his telescope on her, then muttered, 
“About fifteen years old—and she has 
wonderful horns.” 


had a broadside shot but my target 

wasn't big enough; about four inches 
of her back showed as she stood eating. 
I waited, and waited—and waited. 
After twenty minutes she moved out 
of the gully into the open. I whis- 
pered, “Lady, you’re a dead duck,” and 
touched off my bullet. Now the moun- 
tain came alive with chamois racing 
toward the top and safety. My doe 
reared and fell backward, a whirling 
mass of legs and horns. Then she 
toppled down the slope, thrashing and 
tumbling, and finally came to _ rest 
against a large boulder. 

I had a sinking feeling that her beau- 
tiful horns had been shattered by the 
fall. Making the best time we could, 
we descended. The horns were still 
whole! They were 22 centimeters (8.67 
inches) tall. My doe, I discovered later, 
was the tallest killed in Germany in 
thirty years. 

Although many of the chamois’s bones 
had been broken by the fall, she was 
not marred as a trophy. So we started 
to dress her out, and were quite busy 
when a small avalanche suddenly let 
go, off to our right, and roared down 
past us, with boulders leaping off into 
space to drop 3,000 feet to the valley 
below. The snow swirled around us. 
Then a second avalanche let go and my 
jaeger muttered the German equiva- 
lent of ‘‘Let’s get the hell out of here!”’ 

We lost no time in packing the cham- 
ois and our gear to the shelter of some 
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large rocks and pine trees. There we 
completed the job of dressing her out, 
ind were back in our cabin by noon. 
After lunch we packed our two tro- 
phies (now frozen solid) on a small 
led and moved down toward Obers- 
dorf. We made it before dark. 


bout 9 p.m. Floyd pulled in, all 
A smiles. He’d forgotten his animals, 
and I let him talk at length about a 
wonderful eight-year-old he’d taken be- 
fore I showed him what I'd shot. There 
were congratulations all around when 
we got our four trophies into a barn 
and stood examining them in the dim 
light of a kerosene lantern. Floyd's 
buck was indeed good, and his kit—a 
nice little female—weighed about fif- 
teen pounds and had horns less than 
an inch long. 

We spent the following day salting 
the hides and heads and preparing them 
for shipment. We needed one more 
female to fill the museum’s quota; after 
we got her we could seek bucks for our- 
selves. We'd already covered two moun- 
tains and our next field was the far side 
of the Nebelhorn, one of Germany’s 
highest and most beautiful peaks. 

We started out at 4 a.m. the next 
day, so that we’d be in chamois coun- 
try by 8. We climbed in the dark but 
the going was quite easy—along log- 
ging trails—and we arrived at the 
base of a more difficult climb at day- 
break. An hour later we reached a 
little frozen lake in a valley near the 
crest. Then we topped a sharp ridge 
and saw our chamois--forty-three of 
them, at ranges from 300-odd yards to 
more than a mile. 

We examined the animals through 
our binoculars in the hope of finding a 
female without a kid, and in about half 
an hour we spotted one. Her horns 
were just average but she seemed quite 
old, and I decided to take her. I stalked 
her, moving along behind a ridge, and 
got her with a heart shot at about 220 
yards. 

Then, with the customary ‘Weid- 
manns heil,’’ we completed our stint 
for the Smithsonian. Now we were on 
our own, with 214 days of hunting left, 
so we set out after lunch to get a buck 
for Floyd. The rutting season had just 
begun and we hoped to get in some 
shots while the chamois were pre- 
occupied. 

We were working our way along the 
steep face of a cliff when we saw two 
bucks on the rim of another cliff across 
the canyon, one evidently trying to 
drive the other away from the herd. 
The aggressor chased his foe to the 
edge of the cliff, apparently trying to 
butt him into a 1,000-foot plunge. But 
the vanquished buck jumped and landed 
on a small ledge about sixty feet below 
the rim. Then the victor spotted us 
and quickly vanished. He was a good 
specimen but Floyd had no chance to 
get in a shot. 

Then we examined the buck on the 
ledge—and my eyes popped. Evidently 
he had been ruler of the mountain until 
deposed by the younger chamois, for 
his horns were magnificent and he 
looked to be at least fifteen years old. 
He stood perfectly still, about 100 yards 
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away, and stared at us. And Floyd 
couldn’t shoot! If he killed the buck it 
would surely tumble from the narrow 


ledge and be crushed beyond recogni- | 


tion in the thousand-foot fall. 


An hour later a driving snow began | 


to fall, but we had already spotted a 
buck, so we started up after him. It 
was my turn to shoot, so I worked up 
a ridge to about 275 yards’ range. The 
chamois was above me, his head turned 
away. I got into sitting position, ready 
to shot before the clouds began to drift 
in. With the trigger set and the scope 
reticule on the buck, I waited for him 
to turn. I couldn’t shoot him as he 
stood, for the bullet might have gone 
up through his chest and smashed his 
head or horns. Five minutes passed, 
and the clouds began to drift in. Soon 
they obscured the buck’s figure, and still 
I waited. Forty-five minutes passed 
before the jaeger said the weather 
would not clear and we'd have to get 
out before darkness fell. 

The weather was so bad the 
day we did not venture out. 
last day arrived and we decided to 
ascend the mountain even if we couldn't 
shoot. When we arrived at the little 
valley near the top there was practi- 
cally no visibility. 
less wait we reluctantly started down 
again and were almost out of chamois 
country when we stopped to rest. 


next 


om on a ledge, with my back 
against a rock, I put my binoc- 
ulars on the mountain, hoping for one 
last chance. I got it—-a buck on a 
ledge considerably above us and at 
about 220 yards’ range. We froze and 
watched him carefully. And he looked 
right down at us. With infinite care I 
slow-motioned my rifle up into shooting 
position. But then I found that, be- 
cause the goat was so much higher, I 
could not get him in the scope while the 
rifle was at my shoulder. Finally, by 
holding the rifle almost flat on its 
side—with half of the butt against my 
shoulder and half against my chest 

I managed to get the scope reticule on 
the buck. 

I knew the eyepiece was going to hit 
me in the eye when I fired, but I 
touched the trigger. The scope hit me 
a hard whack, splitting my eyebrow, 


Then our | 


After a long, hope- | 


and for a few seconds I could see noth- 


ing but flashing green lights. But I 
heard Floyd yell, ‘You got him!” 

I looked up just in time to see the 
chamois land in a deep snowbank 150 


feet below the ledge. 
The buck was younger than I'd 
thought—-about seven years old—but 


he had very nice horns. Night was set- 
tling rapidly as we packed him down 
to the logging road and thence to 
Obersdorf. The hunt was ended, un- 
fortunately without another oppor- 
tunity for Floyd. But he was happy 
and so was I. 

A month after getting off our ship- 
ment to the States we received a let- 
ter from Dr. Schmitt, of the Smith- 
sonian. The chamois specimens had 


arrived safely and fitted perfectly into 


the National Museum’s collection. 


In fact, they were just what the doc- | 


tor ordered! THE END 
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Fly Rod vs. Spinning 


Question: I am an ardent fly-rod angler, but 
I hear so much these days about spinning that 
I’m tempted to switch over. What do you think 
about the two methods?—W. T. C. Bates, S.C. 


Answer: Personally I don’t like spinning for 
surface work. I much prefer either the fly rod 
or bait-casting rod for such fishing. However, 
spinning is a grand method for underwater 
lures of small size, and I consider it a must for 
the complete angler. I’m very fond of fly-rod 
fishing with a bug, but I’ve done plenty of 
spinning in the past ten years or so and I’m 
definitely sold on it.—R.B. 


Do Bullheads Sting? 


Question: Do the horns on a bullhead sting? 
—Ronald Westlund, Minn. 


Answer: If by horns you mean the barbels 
around the bullhead’s mouth, no, they don’t 
sting. They are taste buds or feelers. However, 
there are stout spines in the dorsal and pectoral 
fins that can inflict painful wounds. Some spe- 
cies of catfish have poison glands at the base 
of their pectoral spines, and a slight prick from 
these can be very painful.—R.B. 


Spacing Guides on Rods 


Question: How many guides should I put on 
a 6-ft. rod, and how far apart should I space 
them?—Bob Murray, Mo. 


Answer: A 6-ft. tip should have four guides. 
You could space them as follows: fifst, 19 in. 
above top of grasp; second 12 in.; third, 8 in., 
and then tiptop.—R.B. 


Gut Leader in Coils? 


Question: I have several coils of genuine gut 
leader about 20 to 24 lb. test which I would 
like to reduce to about 6 or 8 lb. test. How do 
I go about it?—Armand Gassenheimer, Ala. 


Answer: Genuine gut doesn’t come in coils, 
and it isn’t even obtainable in the tests you 
mention. You probably have nylon gut or some 
similar synthetic. The only way you could re- 
duce the size would be to run it through special 
dies. Since the material isn’t very costly it 
would hardly pay to go to all that trouble.— 
R.B. 


White and Black Crappie 


Question: Is it true that crappie and calico 
bass are also known as white and black crappie? 
—Harold J. Novick, N. J. 


Answer: Crappie and calico bass are known 
as white crappie and black crappie, respectively. 
They are told apart by the dorsal spines. The 
white usually have six, the black seven or 
eight.—R.B. 


Refinishing Steel Rod 


Question: I’d like to refinish a tubular steel 
bait-casting rod but don’t know what kind of 
Paint or enamel to use. I realize the finish 
must be elastic. Can you help me?—J. W. 
Bones, Va. 


Answer: Original finishes on steel rods vary 
a great deal, and a lacquer that you apply may 
check or loosen the factory finish. Therefore, 
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while lacquer is one of the best finishes for 
steel rods, it should be used only when the rod 
has been cleaned down to the bare metal. Or 
you may use a good grade of varnish over the 
original finish. 

Complete the job by waxing the rod. The 
wax seals tiny scratches from moisture and 
helps prevent abrasions. But never use wax 
on a plated steel rod, because it may contain 
chemicals that would attack the plating.—R.B. 


Snelled Bait Hooks 


Question: Why should bait hooks be snelled? 
—M.A. Lee, N. Y. 


Answer: There’s no need for bait hooks to 
be snelled. I tie T.D. or T.U. eye hooks direct- 
ly to the leader. If no leader is used, then it 
would be better to have snelled hooks than to 
tie the hook directly to a line.—R. B. 


Line for Trout, Bass 


Question: Would you recommend monofila- 
ment or braided line for spinning for trout and 
bass?—Murray N. Anderson, N.Y. 


Answer: I prefer monofilament for lines up 
to 6-pound-test provided they do not calibrate 
heavier than .0102. For bass I prefer 8-pound- 
test braided line.—R.B. 


Crappies and Bluegills 


Question: What flies, hooks, streamers, spin- 
ners, and such should I use fishing for crappies 
and bluegills with a fly rod?—Jim Polczynski, 
Wis. 


Answer: I find worms about tops for blue- 
gills, and tiny minnows excellent for crappies. 
In artificials I prefer trout nymphs for blue- 
gills and little streamers or bucktail flies for 
crappies. I like No. 10 and 12 nymphs and wet 
flies with 2X shank, and No. 10 streamers with 
2X shank. For bait hooks I like short-shank 
No. 6, 8, and 10, according to the bait being 
used. Floating trout bugs sometimes are good 
since bluegills and crappies ride to the surface. 


In spinners I prefer the smallest ones obtain- | 


able. They spin easily and permit me to fish 
slowly.—R.B. 


Glass vs. Steel Rods 


Question: As between a hollow glass fly rod 
and a hollow steel rod which do you think 
would be most practical for trout and bass 
fishing?—Richard A. Morin, R. I. 


Answer: Both are good and both are prac- 
tical. I’d say an 8% ft. 5 oz. glass rod is fine 
for bass fishing, but I prefer 714 to 8 ft. for 
trout. I don’t care for the steel rod in any- 
thing longer than 8 ft.—R.B. 


Wet or Dry? 


Question: I’m interested in learning about 
trout fishing. What is the difference between 
a dry fly and a wet fly?—Albert Hughto, N.Y. 


Answer: Briefly, a dry fly is constructed to 
float on the surface and look like an insect 
just resting there. A wet fly is supposed to be 
fished submerged; some patterns imitate nymphs 
and larvae, others suggest drowned flies. 

On occasion, a dry fly may be fished wet, sub- 
merged, and a wet fly dry, on the surface, 
both with excellent results.—R.B. 
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How TO USE YOUR COMPASS 


\\ 7 hen you add a compass to your 
camping, hunting, or fishing out- 
fit, be sure to keep in mind two 

vital points. First, a compass will dis- 

tinguish one direction from another, 
but it won’t by itself tell you which of 
them is the right one to follow to reach 

a given goal. Second, the compass dif- 

fers from other useful articles like your 

knife and waterproof matchbox. Those 
you can leave in a pocket until they’re 
actually needed—but don’t try that with 

a compass. If you leave it unconsulted 

and unread until you’re confused about 

direction and don’t know which way to 
go, chances are it won’t help much. 

The secret of finding your way 
through wilderness country with a com- 
pass—to be able to start out from camp 
and always find your way back—is 
simply to know your approximate posi- 
tion at all times in relation to the goal. 
Without this knowledge, the most ex- 
pensive and highly specialized compass 
won't be worth a cent. 

To know your position at all times 
with respect to some definite landmark 
when following unfamiliar trails is not 
so very difficult, but you must give con- 
stant attention and observation to the 
job. Pathfinding is three fourths obser- 
vation and only one fourth compass 
reading. 

Sometimes you can locate your posi- 
tion with compass bearings taken on 
several landmarks visible from a dis- 
tance and recognizable on your map. 
More often, however, you obtain it by 
continual observation. Expert woods- 
men do this more or less automatically 
as they walk because they have trained 
their eyes and brains by much practice. 


fy\he woodsman knows in which direc- 
I tion he is traveling and how far he 
goes. He balances the angles and dis- 
tances of the legs of any irregular 
course against one another, and with a 
sort of constant dead reckoning always 
knows his position with respect to his 
starting point or his destination. You 
should do the same whenever there’s 
some chance of becoming lost and then 
needing a compass reading to help you 
back home. 

Here is how you do it: When you 
leave camp for a hike into unfamiliar 
territory, note the direction you travel. 
And don’t trust to a check on the sun 
or wind or other natural signs. Let the 
professional woodsman steer his course 
by the sky, by conifer-tree tips or slant- 
ing prairie grass if he likes. You should 
use your compass. That’s what you 
pack it for, and its reading is easier to 
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interpret and more trustworthy. When 
you cross a stream, consult the compass 
again and note which way the water 
flows and in which direction you move 
when you leave its bank. Repeat this 
when you pass outstanding landmarks 
and when you make any abrupt or 
angling turn off your original course. 

This may be all you need to do on 
short, easy hikes that do not carry you 
too far afield. If you started off toward 
the east, for instance, and later made 
some slight turns to the north, you 
realize you have to travel approximate- 
ly southwest when you return. Know- 
ing the direction, you check for it with 
the compass and follow the reading 
home. 

An added precaution is necessary, 
however, when you make longer trips 
in totally unknown country or are 
forced to detour around large obstacles 
such as lakes, swamps, or mountains. 
Now merely checking direction is not 
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enough; you should also note the dis- 
tance you travel on each leg or turn of 
the irregular course. This is very im- 
portant in detouring, because when you 
walk half a mile south to miss some 
barrier, you have to walk the same dis- 
tance north to get back on your original 
course. 

Distance can be measured by count- 
ing paces or by checking the time with 
your watch. The latter method prob- 
ably is most accurate, because it is 
quite easy to lose track of 10 or 100 
paces when counting. The ordinary 
woods gait over fairly smooth terrain 
runs about 2's miles an hour, but when 
the going is rougher this may drop to 2 
miles. Time intervals can be translated 
into miles or yards if you wish, but this 
isn’t necessary; if you walk a given 
distance in a quarter of an hour, you 
can do it again on your way back. 

There are two ways to keep track of 
changes in course—in your mind and 


by CHARLES WILLIAMS 
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on paper. The trained woodsman usual- 
ly relies on a mental map of his prog- 
ress. This ability to remember the way 
has prompted people to credit him with 
1 natural “homing” or direction-finding 
instinct, whereas actually a keen ob- 
servation and good memory explain the 
gift. 

The less experienced camper may be 
able to get by in partly unfamiliar 
country with similar mental dead reck- 
oning, but in a real wilderness he’ll run 
fewer risks of becoming lost if he uses 
pencil and paper. With these he can 
plot his trail as he goes, jotting down 
the main directions taken and the ap- 
proximate distances traveled. The data 
can be entered in a notebook or on ruled 
graph paper. (The ruling helps you 
keep the chart in true proportion and to 
scale.) Or, you can trace your route 
over a regular printed map, preferably 
one of the topographical kind. When 
you don’t use a map, it helps to lay 
out your path as a line on the plain 
paper, with bearings and distances writ- 
ten in at each change in course. 


lotting a trail on paper is especially 

useful in thick woods. Here every- 
thing looks about the same, you may 
have frequent detours, and you seldom 
have a chance to see far enough ahead 
te regulate your course by a distant 
landmark. When people become badly 
lost and travel in a circle, the locale 
usually is dense woods. 

An important use of the compass is 
to make a rough map of the country 
surrounding your camp, to help you in 
any future emergency. It need not be 
more than a simple sketch that shows 
three or four conspicuous details. Even 
a mental picture of the district, includ- 
ing hills, mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
will help if you ever feel uncertain 
about which way to go back. When 
rivers are involved, always note or re- 
member which way the water flows. 

To map the physical features inside 
a radius of 5 to 8 miles about camp 
should be enough for ordinary purposes. 
A map of the country surrounding a 
hunting camp is especially useful and 
can prevent serious accidents, because 
hunters easily lose their sense of direc- 
tion while stalking game or tracking 
down wounded animals. 

To start your map, put an X in the 
center of the paper to represent the 
campsite. If it is located on a river, 
lake shore, railroad, road, or telegraph 
line, plot in the main curves of such a 
base line so you will know which way to 
turn when you reach it. Also, in head- 
ing toward this base line on your way 
back to camp, you can employ the air- 
plane pilot’s method of finding a given 
point on a coastline. Instead of trying 
to hit this point exactly, he purposely 
bears to one side, the left for example. 
Then, when he reaches the coast, he 
merely bears right along it until he 
runs into the goal. If he had aimed 
directly for the point and missed it, he 
wouldn’t have known which way to 
turn. 

With your camp and its base line (if 
any) properly marked, look toward the 
horizon in all directions for conspicu- 
Ous, easily identified landmarks. When 
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you see one (it may be necessary to| 
climb a tree for good visibility in| 
timber), take a bearing on it with the 
compass and note the direction and the 
approximate distance away. 

You can easily see the advantage of 
charting as many landmarks in as 
many different directions as_ possible. 
When you become lost all you have to 
do is walk to the nearest point marked 
on your map and then walk from it 
home. The map shows in which direc- 
tion your camp lies, and your compass 
indicates the way exactly. 

Your compass will also help you lo- 
cate the site of your camp on a regular 
printed map. Take bearings on two or 
more landmarks visible from camp, 
which show up on the map. Draw lines 
along the bearings, and where these 
lines intersect will be the place where 
you stand. The topographical kind of 


map is best because it is made on a} 


large scale and has contour lines to in- 
dicate and measure elevations, in ad- 
dition to the more common features 
like rivers and lakes. 

When working with printed maps, it 
is often necessary to allow for compass 
variation because the compass needle 
points to the magnetic pole and in 
many regions this direction differs wide- 
ly from true north. The amount of 
variation for any certain place is usual- 


ly noted in degrees on the margin of a| 
variation is east | 


printed map. If the 
you add this figure to your compass 
bearing; if west you subtract it to get 
the true direction. 

Some compass models can be easily 
adjusted for variation, which consider- 
ably simplifies the job of pathfinding. 
In such cases follow the directions that 
accompany the instrument. Observe 
them too in other phases of route find- 
ing and map plotting, because all com- 
passes are not alike. Some models, 
for instance, have the letters standing 
for east and west reversed so the in- 
strument can be pointed at an object 
and the bearing read from the needle. 


fter determining your course toward 
A any given point, you must be care- 
ful to walk in as straight a line as pos- 
sible. Sight over the compass toward 
some easily recognized object—a tree is 
very good—and then walk to it. Then 
take a new bearing on another point 
that lies in the same direction. You can 
also walk in a straight line by keeping 
two objects along your course in line 
with each other. Before you reach the 
first, pick another ahead. By repeating 
this process, you can lay off a straight 
course of considerable length. 

If your excursions afield are short 
ones and in country partly familiar, a 
pocket compass that shows merely the 
main directions may serve you well. 
3ut for actual pathfinding and map 
making in wilderness country you will 
work better and more easily with a 
larger compass, one whose dial is at 
least 115 in. across and is graduated in 
degrees. 

Graduation in degrees is important 
because you will take very few bear- 
ings that fall exactly on the principal 
compass ‘‘points.’’ In most cases they 
must be identified and recorded in de- 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


World's Finest Boot, hand-stitched 
of tough but soft Moose leathers. 
Snakeproof, waterproof! Slips on 
or off in 30 seconds—no hooks or 
laces to break. Non-skid soles. 
Perfect for hiking, riding, 
hunting. 


Get the ORIGINAL GOKEY BOTTE 
SAUVAGE only by writing for 
measure blonk with free illus- 
trated sporting catalog. 
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SLEEPING BAGS 


Now, for the first time, you may order famous ‘Far 
North’’ Sleeping Bags by mail -at tremendous sav- 
ings! Learn the comfort of ‘‘Far North’ out door 
sleepin, comfort and pocket the avings ar 


merer" gives the smart sportsman s sleeping bags to fit 
including pair-model bags to sleep 
phen i yvorted Kapok, Wool or Down filling insula 


tion. rugged construction that will give you years of 


har rvice Positive mone, -baeh uarantee **Far 
North” challenges your comparison, dollar for dollar 

a other proven bag on the market. Write today 
for FREE brand new Value-Packed catalog of **Far 
North’’ Sleeping Bags, Hunting Knives, Binoculars 
insulated Outdoor Jackets, and Accessorie 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY OR YOUR MONEY BACK"’ 
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| FAR NORTH SPORTSMENS SUPPLY INC. Dept. oO; 
1729 S.W. Front Ave., PORTLAND, ORE. 
| Gentlemen | 
| Please RUSH to me free of charge the new ] 
| Far North’ catalog of sleeping bag values. | 
| Name ] 
| Address ! 
—————— 
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Get the brightest flashlight 
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light batteries or 6 
volt lantern battery. 
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and sturdy. Has focus- 
ing beam, adjustable 
, folding handles 
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Heavy duty 7” ash stock 
40 steel balls, extra rubber, target 
GUARANTEED - at dealers, or send $1.25 to 
Wham-0 Mfg. Co., Box 8!, South Pasadena, Calif \ 
* Professional model of Nat'l Slingshot Assn. “ 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comiort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 
25c and 50c at druggists If your druggist hasn't 
it. don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 1l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5291-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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RELIEF...0R YOUR MONEY BACK 
Simple, easy to wear truss 
made by old surgical house. 
You risk nothing. Write for 
free booklet. Don’t delay. 

WEB TRUSS CO. Dept. OL-1, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Men afflicted with Bladder 
Trouble, Getting Up Nights. 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 


PAST 
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tells how you may correct these condi- 





tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 
Excelsior Institute, Dept, 1801,Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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5 x 3%. Fine heavy vitrified china (not pottery), $5.00 
Post paid. Matching chop plates; also shaving mugs (au 
thentic), Beautiful colors high tired permanently on white 
with gold and appropriate color bands, Get your lodge em 
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or early autos (8 different Join the Mug-of-the-Month 
Club +) «different mugs. Write. Money back guarantee 
Dealers invited 


The Loken Corporation 
P.O. Box 3544 Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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grees. Most large compasses also carry 
sighting devices which help you lay off 
and follow accurate courses and some 
are mounted on transparent bases that 
hide less of the map when in use. These 
bases, too, are scored with metric and 
inch tables to help you plot and pencil 
off courses and measure distances. 
You can get broad-dial models with 
either dry or liquid-filled needle hous- 
ings. The former are slower in use be- 
cause their needles swing widely back 
and forth for some time before they 
come to rest and any slight jar is likely 
to start them moving again. However 
this swinging can be checked to some 
extent if you work the manual brake 
that keeps the needle locked when the 
compass is not being used. All dry- 
housing instruments need such a brake, 
for without it the needle bearing would 
speedily wear loose and lose accuracy. 
Liquid-filled compasses also carry a 
dampening device and can be sighted 
checked for direction almost 
There was some trouble 


| with war-surplus liquid models leaking, 


but regular production seems to be 


tight and sound. The liquid contains 
an antifreeze so the compass. will 
operate in temperatures as low as 40 
degrees below zero F. 

An advantage of the liquid-dial mode 
is that you need not always place it o1 
top of a stump or level rock to take a 
bearing. In many instances sufficient 
accuracy is possible by simply holding 
the compass in your hand. The dial o! 
any model, however, should be _ held 
level to keep the needle from binding 

Be sure no metal object lies clos: 
enough to your compass to deflect the 
needle when you consult it. An auto- 
mobile, gun, knife, ax, or even a belt 
buckle may do this. 

A compass will go wrong occasional 
ly, but in most instances it is safer to 
trust its reading than your own mental! 
notion about direction. Before you start 
a long trip have your compass checked 
for accuracy. You may only have to 
compare it with some known directions 
at home, or you can check it with a 
surveyor’s transit. It is a good plan, 
when two or three campers travel to- 
gether, to provide three or more instru- 
ments. Then if one goes bad, the others 
will show it up.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Coloring Goose Decoys 


Question: How should goose decoys, made of 
plywood or tin in silhouette, be colored? Are 
commercial goose calls effective? —Aloy T. Car- 
ron, Mo 


Answer: Use nonglare paint, designed espe- 
cially for decoys, in the following colors: 

Neck and head, black with a taupe ring around 
the eye; breast, light taupe; leg. black; bottom 
of rear body, white; tail, black; upper rear 
body, shaded from taupe to black with oblong 
curving markings to imitate feathers. 

Goose calls are very natural in tone and are 
effective after the caller has practiced enough 
to master the technique.—M.H.D. 


Lantern Fumes Dangerous? 


Question: Will a gasoline lantern, used in a 
tent or cabin without much ventilation, throw 
off dangerous fumes?—Edward P. Everett, N. J. 


Answer: All gasoline-burning devices throw 
off some carbon-monoxide gas—which can be 
fatal if enough gas collects in an unventilated 
place. The amount of gas generated varies with 
the amount of fuel being consumed as well as 
other factors. Stoves produce more of the gas 
because they use more fuel and also because the 
gas seems to form most rapidly when a cold 
utensil is placed over the flame. 

Your gasoline lantern will 
carbon-monoxide gas—more in cold weather 
than in warm—but it’s hard to say just how 
dangerous this may be. It all depends on the 
amount of ventilation. If you use the lantern in 
a small cabin or a tent be sure there is enough 
draft to carry off the fumes and circulate fresh 
air. 

Remember that the gas is odorless and you'll 
get no warning of a dangerous concentration of 


generate some 


it—until you begin to feel dizzy and faint. So 
don’t take any chances.—M.H.D. 


Tent Fly 


Question: I'd like to buy a tarpaulin about 
12 x 20 ft. to use as a fly over tent and table 
during rain. Would a water-repellent sheeting, 
which has not been waterproofed, be satis 
factory?—Wesley F. Brown, N.Y. 


Answer: A fly made of water-repellent cloth 
will not be so satisfactory as one made of a 
completely waterproofed material, for it will 
not shed heavy rain as effectively. Moreover 
it will soak up more water,’ be harder to dry, 
and—in some instances—be packed damp, with 
the resulting risk of mold. 

Almost any tent manufacturer can make up a 
fly for you. For a panel 12 x 20 ft., I suggest 
medium-weight canvas or sailcloth, which will 
give you the necessary durability. Very light 
tenting can be used, if you must save weight 
but it will require careful handling to prevent 
strains or tears.—M.H.D. 


Leaky Air Mattress 


Question: What can I use to seal small leak: 
in an air mattress?—S. J. Ware, Mont. 


Answer: About the only thing I know of to 
seal old mattresses is pure rubber cement 
thinned with an equal part of gasoline or ben 
zine so that it can be painted on the surface 
You'll have no guarantee, though, that the 
treatment will be successful. Much depends o: 
the condition of the r bber; if it has deterio 
rated greatly there’s not much you can do. 

Individual leaks can be sealed easily wit! 
auto inner-tube patches. Most air-mattress man 
ufacturers have service departments, so you 
might consult the maker of yours as to the 
probable cost and degree of success of factory 
repairs.—M.H.D 


Dried Venison 


Question: How can I dry venison?—Ray 


mond A. Lee, Minn. 


Answer: Remove all fat from the deer meat 
since it won't cure out but will turn rancid 
Cut the venison into thin slices and sprinklé 


well with salt. Let stand a few hours, then put 
the slices in a shallow pan in the oven, whic! 
has been only slightly heated. Shift the slice 
often so that all sides are exposed to the dry 
ing heat. When the meat becomes brittle 
through and through the job is finished.—M.H.D 
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How to Portage a Canoe 


i nless a canoe is very large and 

heavy, one man can carry it over 
a portage and most experienced cruis- 
ers, in fact, prefer to do so. 

The first step in portaging an aver- 
age-size canoe is to lash the paddles on 
top of two amidship thwarts so the 
blades run fore and aft and form a yoke 
to rest upon the carrier’s shoulders. 
Paddles should be adjusted forward or 
back so that when the canoe is turned 
over the head, its stem rides high 
enough to give the portager a clear view 
of the path ahead. Of course, the stern 
shouldn’t be permitted to drag against 
brush or stumps. Any time spent in 
acquiring this precise balance is well 
repaid by increased carrying ease and 
comfort. 

A folded sweater or wool coat should 
be used to pad the tops of the shoulders, 
to prevent the yoke from chafing them. 
A companion should adjust this padding 
after the carrier has swung the canoe 
up over his head. 

Very large canoes require the two- 
man carry—and so does a smaller craft 
when a strong side wind whips its ends 
into brush or timber growing along the 
trail. 

When a two-man carry is required, 
the first impulse of inexperienced cruis- 
ers is to adjust the weight so that each 
man supports an equal portion. This is 
not the practice of experts. They pre- 
fer to place the paddle yoke farther aft 
so the man behind carries about three 
fourths of the load. The man ahead 
merely rests the prow on one shoulder 
and, holding it there with one arm, 
keeps the canoe pointed straight ahead 
and selects the best available footing. 
On long carries the men should change 
positions often enough to prevent either 
from becoming unduly tired. 

When two men carry a canoe so that 
each supports half of its weight, neither 
will have a clear view of the trail. This 
also invites trouble from stumbling or 
tripping over obstructions. 

Long portages can be broken up into 


oy 





200 yard or quarter-mile relays with 
advantage. First the campers start off 
with part of the load.. They travel 
predetermined distance, then drop their 
burdens and go back for more. Al- 
though the total amount of toil adds up 
the same, a long portage made in a 
series of short legs seems to tire pack- 
ers least. An added advantage is safety. 
The canoe or portion of its load left 
behind is unguarded for shorter periods 
and has less chance to be damaged by 
animals or storms.—M.H.D. 
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Canned Drinking Water 


H unters, fishermen, and campers who 
want to be sure of a supply of 
pure drinking water can now take it 
with them in cans, thanks to the enter- 
prise of a Boston, Mass., firm. Sealed 
in beer-type containers, the liquid is 
said to keep fresh and pure indefinitely, 
and a small vacuum area in each can 
makes it buoyant enough to float in a 
canoe spill. 

An attempt was made to _ reduce 
weight by packing the water in plastic 


bags, but these were found to burst too | 


easily. Neither has any practical way 
been found to dehydrate the product 
for the benefit of those who really want 
to travel light. 


Simple Ground Mattress 


| die two bean or grain sacks to make 
an inexpensive, easily carried 
ground mattress. Cut the bottom out of 
one sack. Stitch the two sacks together 
to make one long bag open at one end, 
closed at the other. At the camping site, 


stuff the bag with long, dry grass or | 


some sort of nonpoisonous and nonirri- 
tating weed, and lace the opening. Use 
a ground cloth under the improvised 
mattress; it may be a good idea to sew 
the cloth to the mattress. When you 
break camp you will, of course, remove 
the stuffing from the mattress and 
pack only the bag.—Roy E. Chisholm 


Piedge Poster Awarded at Club Field Trial 





oward Serre, Secretary of the 
Alpena (Mich.) Grouse Field 


Trial Club is shown here (at left) 
presenting a framed poster of 
America’s Conservation Pledge to 
Alton Cowan, one of the contest- 
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ants in the club’s recent field trial. 
Your club, too, will find the poster 
an attractive award or prize for 
events of various kinds. 

Pledge posters, 8!, by 11 in., in 
full color, are offered by OUTDOOR 
LIFE at cost, as follows: 1 for 6 
cents; 10 for 25 cents; 100 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $10. Other Pledge 
items that will help you in your 
fight to save our natural resources 
include: Decals, 1 for 10 cents; 12 
for $1: Small hot-iron transfers, 5 


for 15 cents, 50 for $1; 100 for 
$1.50: Rubber stamps for $1.50 
each. 

Address: Conservation Pledge, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. No C.O.D. 
or billed orders can be accepted. 
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PHILLIPS 
HOME KIT 


BE YOUR OWN SCALP SPECIALIST! 


HOME KIT, $15.00—REPLACEMENTS, $1.50 


Try this proven met}! on 
Simple as a shampoo and tor Controls hair 
destroying scalp diseases and infections that 
precede baldness, permitting hair to gro nat 

information with Home kit. Reg. 


urally All 


S. Pat. Off. Money-Back Guarantee 


WRITE PHILLIPS METHOD OF HAIR 
PRESERVATION CLINIC 
KALAMAZOO 4, MICHIGAN 
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(ODL GUIDE BOOK 


Tells how to get—at little cost— 
the new “Red” Vitamin B-12 re- 
cently described in Reader’s Digest 


Without cost. you can be well informed on vitamins in 
only 20 minutes’ reading. This informative quide book 
explains the purpose served by vitamins, gives you an un 
derstanding of unitage. and will show you how to read 
a label and compare values so you can get the most for 
your money. Tells about the newer vitamins—Choline. 
Inositol, Folic Acid and the “‘Red’' V.tam'n B-12 recently 
dramatically described in Reader's Digest in a story of 
blood regeneration that thrilled millions Folks taking 
vitamins are amazed. on read ng this book. that it is 
not necessary to pay $4. $5. S$ or SI5 for the vitamins 
they have been using. You. too, once you know how to 
measure values as explained in this book. can save up to 
40%. So. stop buying vitamins blindly Send posteard 
for free book and catalog of over 100 products to VITAMIN 
QUOTA. Dept. 757. 880 Broadway. New York 3, N.Y 
or 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Cal 


PILES 


If you suffer the miseries of itching, 
bleeding or protruding piles, you may 
have a generous supply of Page’s Pal- 
liative Pile Preparation absolutely free 
for the asking. These preparations have 
relieved pile suffering in hundreds and 
thousands of cases for over 60 years. 
FREE Trial supply to quickly prove 

all this, will be sent absolutely 
free with no obligation to buy now or 
later. Send your name and address for 
your free trial TODAY! 
E. R. PAGE CO., Dept. 5H-1 





Marshall, Mich. 








FINGERS COLD? 
Y (NC // Well warm them 
f up with this 


POCKET HEA 
ER that maintains 
au temperature of 
100-125 degrees for 
periods up to 24 
hours. Just the 
thing for Hunters, 
Fishermen. Skat 
ersand Skiers and 
any person work 
ing outdoors. 
Works on. ordi 
nary lighter fluid. 
Highly polished 
chrome tinish and 
comes with long 
wearing bag. Sim 
ple to operate. FREE: Extra element for 
pocket heater (usually 75c). Order Pocket 
Heater NOW. Rush your name and address. 
Pay postman $2.98 plus postal charges, 


Imperial Sales Co., Dept. A-489 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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BOATING 


IS A BUILDING KIT THE ANSWER? 


ow about these boat-building kits 
you can buy now? Are they any 
good? Can you put the parts to- 
gether as easily as they claim, and if so 
will the assembled boat behave properly 
in the water, and not look too home- 
made? These are typical questions 
many economy-minded boating enthusi- 
asts and sportsmen are asking these 
days, especially those who haven't any 
experience as boat builders but would 
like to try their hands at it. From my 
own personal experience with kit boats 
I'd say the answer to most of these 
questions, with certain reservations, is 
yes 
Contrary to what some people think, 
there’s nothing new to the idea of manu- 
facturing prefabricated boats in parts 
for assembly by customers. Boat-build- 
ing kits, packaged boats, ready-cut 
boats, knockdown boats, or whatever 
other names they go by have been 
around for a long time. One company 
has been active in the field for almost 
50 years. But up until about 10 years 
ago most interest in boat-building kits 
centered around those for fairly large 
craft—boats too big for the amateur to 
build in the ordinary way from plans. 
The money you could save by assem- 
bling a small boat yourself from a build- 
ing kit wasn’t impressive enough to 
justify the effort. And the construction 
methods used for the better boats— 
notably those having lapstreak or strip- 
type planking, and canvas-covered 
models—didn't lend themselves well to 
pretabrication and, so far as the custo- 
mer was concerned, were not easy to 
put together. 


ryNhis situation began to change when 

waterproof plywood became avail- 
able. Manufacturers found that they 
could easily fabricate small-boat parts 
out of this material and offer reason- 
ably priced building kits which don’t 
require purchasers to be skilled car- 
penters and joiners. The kits solved a 
problem that has long plagued amateur 
boat builders—-the ready availability of 
proper materials. Many men who have 
gone so far as to buy building plans 
for a boat they liked have been dis- 
couraged from actually starting work 
on it because of the formidable list of 
materials required. Others who have 
persevered and gone on with construc- 
tion often have found it necessary to 
make undesirable substitutions of ma- 
terials, especially widths and sizes of 
planking, when prescribed items were 
unobtainable locally. Frequently this 
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has applied even to minor fastenings 
and to such things as glue, bedding com- 
pounds, and marine grades of paint and 
varnish. The kit method of building 
solves these problems effectively, and 
this factor, to my mind, has contributed 
a great deal to the larger interest now 
being shown by amateurs in small-boat 
construction. 

But what many potential home boat- 
builders find most attractive about these 
kits is the promise of substantial sav- 
ings to be made over the cost of ready- 
made boats. Some manufacturers claim 
that you can save as much as 50 per- 
cent. That may be possible in some 
cases, but I think that most of us would 
find something around 35 percent closer 


to it. Even so, it’s a tidy sum. In very 
small craft—-a pram, say, or a simple 
skiff—the savings might be greater 
since competition between companies 


offering such kits is unusually keen. 
As with almost everything else, 
though, the likelihood is that in buying 
boat kits you get pretty much what 
you pay for. Regardless of cost, it is 
a good idea to make haste slowly when 
you're considering what might be the 
best buy for you. Shop around. Get 
descriptive literature from several con- 
cerns offering kits for the size and type 
of boat you are interested in. For ex- 


J. A. EMMETT 
Editor 


ample, you can take it for granted 
these days that a waterproof grade ot 
fir plywood will be listed for the sides 
and bottom and very likely for the tran- 
som. But what about the other parts’ 
It’s worth while to find out. Check ths 
specifications for the framework parts 
and the trim members. Note particu- 
larly the kind of wood they are made 
from—pine, perhaps, or oak, or even 
mahogany. What is said about fasten- 
ings? Are they screws or nails, and are 
they bronze, brass, galvanized iron, 
plated, or plain steel? Usually that is 
the order of preference, and obviously 
if you're going to use your boat in salt 
water, plated screws or nails or those 
made of plain steel will be worthless. 
If the boat you favor is of any con- 
siderable size be sure to see if all neces- 
sary hull hardware and fittings are 
included in the kit and what metal these 
parts are made of, or if they must be 
bought as extras. 


pa out if such small but important 
items as waterproof glue and marine 
compound are included in the kit, and 
whether paint comes with it or must be 
bought as an extra. It’s true, of course, 


that the cost of paint and other similar 
products required to finish a boat is not 





Kit for 14-ft. runabout, with the necessary tools and, at rear, the assembled craft 
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eyeat, but their presence in a kit solves 
the troublesome problem of readily 
available materials. If they aren’t in- 
cluded you are pretty sure to find it 
dificult if not impossible to buy the 
proper items locally. This goes not only 
for suitable primer needed for a good 
finish Over plywood but also for paint 
o: varnish in a marine grade. 


nd while you’re busy comparing the 
AN various kits, take special note of 
the method the manufacturer uses for 
measuring his boat. In most cases the 
length is taken in a direct line from the 
top of the transom to the tip of the 
stem, but an increasing number of com- 
panies are using an along-the-gunwale 
measurement. Other dimensions being 
comparable, this means getting from 
4 to 6 in. less actual boat. 

The bulk of the kits on the market 
now stand up pretty well under such 
checking, or at least are worth the 
prices being asked. Kits for larger 
boats, I’ve found, are generally better 
planned and the parts supplied are made 
of quality materials. Where I’ve run 
into troublesome assembly or question- 
able materials the kits being worked on 
invariably have been for very small 
craft. 

You will find that the use of plywood 
in most boat-building kits imposes cer- 
tain restrictions on hull forms, chiefly 
that they must be some variation of 
the flat or V-bottomed shape. But other 
types of construction are now being 
used to get away from this, and kits for 
round-bottomed boats are now in lim- 
ited supply. A bare shell of either 
molded plywood or molded plastic is the 
important part of these kits. In some 
cases the shell is offered without other 
parts. 

While these molded shells come in a 
fair range of sizes and models, at the 
moment only a few manufacturers are 
offering a variety of such outfits, and 
the outlook for a wider selection in the 
near future is not too bright. Restric- 
tions on the use of the basic plastic 
cloth and mat together with the con- 
tinuing heavy demand for the available 
supply make it more attractive for boat- 
building companies to restrict the use 
of whatever quantities they can get to 
the manufacture of finished boats. 

In any event, this type of construc- 
tion does not lend itself to building-kit 
production as satisfactorily as might 
be supposed. So much of the boat can 
be completed in the molding process 
even to the finishing being done by im- 
pregnating the material with color 
that it costs only a little more to turn 
out a completed boat than it does to 
make up a kit. However, the fact that 
one company has been offering a 12-ft. 
molded plastic outboard either as a 
completed boat or in kit form at a price 
differential of $100 indicates what can 
be done here. 

Meanwhile the choice of types and 
sizes of plywood boats in the average 
fun of kits is widening as new manu- 
facturers enter the field and existing 
Ones augment their lines with new 
models. Prams, kayaks, small skiffs, 
and hunting boats are now available in 
a good choice of sizes and in a variety 
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own boat, it's easy, it's fun! 
All parts pre-cut or pre-fabricated from finest materials. 
Get all the facts from our big 24 page catalog. See how 
Packaged Boats are built, how they perform, how exclu- 


specifications, performance data plus hardware and paints. 


SEND 25¢ for NEW 24 PAGE CATALOG 
CUSTOM-CRAFT - DEPT. 17 - BUFFALO 7, N.Y. « 


BOAT PLANS 
PATTERNS S22, Some onto i 


MARINE MART - DEPT 17 - BUFFALO 7,N.Y. 


9 MILE-O-METER 


miles per gallon and motor tune-upgauge 












BP Over 50 modern plans and full size 
patterns. Racing classes, cruisers, in- 
boards, outboards, sail boats. By famous 
designers. 6’ to 30’. DESIGN CATALOG 












Fits all cars. Permanently 
mounted in 1 to 5& 
minutes. No holes to 
drill — no experi- 
ence needed. Teaches 
you how to drive 
economically. 
Checks spark 
plugs, carburetor 
and 31 motor ad- 

justments. Tested 

and approved by 

leading automotive 
associations and 
manufacturers. 
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Send for yours today. 
Shipped prepaid — 
money back guarantee ‘ 
shows how to 


SAVE GAS 


Certified Approved 


DELUXE MODEL 


3% oia.° 14,95 


STANDARD MODEL 
2%” via.® 9,75 


, Fed Tax Incl d 

a Performance Certificate 
i eal 

Performance charts and suggestions enable you 

to determine miles per galion you are getting 

— what adjustments to make to increase 

mileage. 

You can check engine condition at all times. 

Mile-O-Meter will tell you how to correct any 

inefficiencies. Dept. 1671 


GALE HALL ENGINEERING 
World's Largest Producers of Tune Up Gauges, Boston 18, Mass 


Certified (1950) Test 


@ Owning an Aluma Craft is pure enjoyment! The light, sturdy aluminum 
hull can’t rust, rot, waterlog or dry out and leak . . 
tiresome upkeep. Erich Swenson design assures unmatched 
formance with either motor or oars. Eight great models incluc 
Aluma 
your Aluma Craft dealer or send for free catalog, Dept. 1234. 


ALUMA CRAFT BOAT COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ILLUSTRATED 
OUR NEW CATALOG! 
SMART STYLES EXPERTLY 


CUSTOM-MADE FROM YOUR 
DEERHIDES WHICH WE TAN 


Two 
POPULAR 
STYLES 


CATALOG TELLS ABOUT THE 

CARE OF HIDES, TANNING, 

HOW TO ORDER JACKETS, 

GLOVES AND MOCCASINS 
« 


Write 


FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF CATALOG! 


CUSTOM COAT CO. 


BOX 69 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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KING SIZE DAYTONA BEACH 
FISHING GUIDE 


Write for your free copy today. New, 
colorful Daytona Beach Guide, size 
9x12, contains 44 pages, 38 photo- 
graphs, 30 illustrated aescriptions of fish 
(18 in color) plus helpful hints on fishing 
at Florida's finest fishing grounds— 
Ormond Beach, Holly Hill, Daytona 
Beach and South Daytona—both salt 
and fresh water. 


Address: M. L. Miles 
Room 126 
Chamber of Commerce 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 









PORTABLE GARAGE 





TRANS-KLEER-the ideal garage 


~—travels with your car everywhere. 








Resists ravages of snow, sleet, 
rain, salt air, etc. , Whisks on or 
wr Cor om quick and ‘eee $e Takes little 
a storage space, Folds away like a 
AEE ne hief. Unique, elasticized 
LEAT bottom offers com- 
UTY an tino winter or summer. 
HEAVY D Pays for itself many times over 
PLASTICG 69 Compare with Garages to $19.95 
” Do not confuse with sateen ee 
Low cost terials! Thoresen’s is UA 
MODEL made of 100% WEAVY DUTY 
TRANS-KLEER, thick, tough, yet 
Compare with $9.95 and silky! Resists erga! or peelings 
$10.95 Plastic models even in coldes weather. The 
TRANS-KLEER is 








our very_best 
Ee, 


quality, longest wearing garage. Send only $10 for FRE 


prompt sroger as livery were up to your By rr’ No collect 
charges for expressage or cartage. C.O.D.’s 25 cents more. 
TRY 10 DAYS AT repel ‘RISK! Your $10 b ac i QU ICK if not 
fully satisfied! Mention car make, year and model 


THORESEN DIRECT SALES, Dept: 49a- 140 
131 West 33rd Street New York 1, N. ¥ 








BOATS 


with Full Length Spray Rails 
Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 
Catalog also shows two new 
models of ‘‘Take-Along” 
boats. Two big factories save 
you freight. 
CATALOG FREE 

Write for your copy. State 
kind of boat in which you are 
interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. 


Canoes 








Outboards 





Light Boat for Auto 
BOAT MFG. Co. (166) 









218 Ann St. Write to 18 Elim St. 
PESHTIGO, Wis. (sither place) CORTLAND, NY. 
Neoprene Surplus Gov't 
Weather and Target Bal 
loons ‘Terrific attention 
getters fc Lodges, Civic 
Events School Functions, 
Conventions, Exhibitions, 
Trade Shows. Advertise your 
special events in the Holly- 
wood manner. Make any oc- 
casion a success. Great back- 
yard fun. Marvelous for 
parties. dances, fairs, pic- 
nics, all festivities, 
Dia. 39c; 6 Ft, Dia. 79¢; 13 Ft, Dia. $1.39 


1% For Postage and Handling. Calif. Res, add sales tax. 


WAR ASSETS DIV. 
VOLUME SALES CO. 
ert 0-1-52, 3930 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


‘FOR 1952 OUR BOATS OF 


Stainless Steel 
ARE ULTRA-EXTRAORDINARY 
FOR THE SPORTSMAN WHO CARES ~ 








Precision built of stainless steel, and the finest ob- 


tainable. If your future plans are for a boat, it would 
pay you to write for particulars. Lengths 12’ 4’ 
and 16’. Mfg. by 


REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD., ADAMS, WISCONSIN 






5-HP Gravely Tractor powers 20 
tools—does every lawn, garden, 
field job easier, better! All-gear 
drive, Reverse. “Power vs Drudgery” 
Booklet FREE. Write for it today! 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 191 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 30 YEARS 











of hull and inside features. There is 
also a marked trend toward producing 


| kits for larger boats, including not only 


outboard-powered cruisers and open in- 
board skiffs and runabouts, but also siz- 
able cabin cruisers meant for inboard 
engines. 

But again there is nothing new in 
this for it was with the cabin cruiser 
especially that the knockdown boat 
business got its real start. The differ- 
ence today is in the modernization of 
design and the fact that the use of ply- 
wood permits manufacturers to make 





Conservation bu ledge 


1 GIVE MY 
PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO 


DEFEND FROM WASTE THE 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
MY COUNTRY - ITS SOIL 
AND MINERALS. ITS 
FORESTS. WATERS. 
AND WILDLIFE 





This pledge should be recited regularly 
by school children and by all patriotic 
groups to inspire every American to 
save our irreplaceable natural resources 





parts more economically and purchasers 
to assemble the pieces with a lot less 
trouble than in the early days. What it 


| all adds up to is that almost any size 


or type of boat that would be practical 
for a man with ordinary capabilities to 
put together satisfactorily can be built 
in this way. 

Of course the assembly and finishing 


| of a sizable boat, say a small cruiser, 


from knocked-down stage to launching, 


| necessarily calls for more than average 
| ability with tools and some experience 


in boatbuilding. It is also essential to 
have a satisfactory place to work in—a 


| location which will permit the boat to 


be set up properly without the danger 
of weather harming or hindering the 
construction. A roomy, covered shelter 
is pretty nearly a must in such cases. 

These same requirements apply to a 
progressively less extent as you work 
down in size and simplicity of hull 
construction. Very small skiffs and 
prams can be assembled successfully by 
a person who has had little experience 
with tools and who has never built a 
boat before. He’s pretty sure to turn 
out a satisfactory job if he follows care- 
fully the simple instructions that come 
with his kit. 

Most kits being used now fall in be- 
tween these two extremes of size, and 
the assembly of them comes well within 
the abilities of most sportsmen. Such 
men usually have a fair assortment of 
basic tools which they know how to 
use. They also have some familiarity 
with boats, if only as passengers on 
fishing and hunting trips. This is all to 
the good, and it is men like this the kit 
manufacturers have jn mind when they 


prepare assembly instructions. The big- 
gest difficulty such an amateur is likely 
to run into is getting the finished boat 
to turn out ‘‘true’—the hull exactly as 
pla. ..ed and both sides alike and curved 
fairly. 

A manufacturer obviously can’t be 
expected to turn out an absolutely fox 
proof kit. He provides a well-engineere i 
building form over which the parts can 
be assembled, and cuts everything to 
fit properly. But the builder must do 
his part by measuring and using his 
eye constantly, particularly in the early 
stages of the assembling, and must see 
to it that parts being fastened don't 
spring the framework out of shape. If 
this happens and is not caught and cor- 
rected, no amount of doctoring up later 
will overcome the fault. The defect 
may be noticeable only to the experi- 
enced eye and, if the craft is of the 
slow type, won’t make too much differ- 
ence in any event. But if the hull is of 
a fast type and the fault affects the 
underwater surfaces, the boat may not 
plane or be so fast as was promised. 
I stress this because where I have come 
across a kit-built boat not performing 
satisfactorily or looking just right, the 
reason invariably is that the hull was 
allowed to get out of true during the 
assembling. 

The majority of kit-built boats, how- 
ever, behave well and look well and 
are a credit to the amateur builder and 
to the concern supplying the kit. There 
is no question about it that kit con- 
struction is enabling many men who 
can’t afford to buy ready-made boats 
and who lack real boat-building experi- 
ence to get out and enjoy many pleasant 
hours on the water.—J. A. Emmett. 


Get a Sturdy Boat Carrier 


f you're going to carry a boat on top 

of your car, don’t be misled into 
buying some flimsily made mounting. 

A good one will include stout cross- 
pieces, probably with steel channels 
having folded edges, and will be ad- 
justable up to at least 5 ft. in width. 
The brackets preferably should be the 
double type, and they should be de- 
signed to fit the extreme outer curva- 
ture of the car’s roof. This throws the 
weight on the strongest part of the top. 
Each bracket should have a pair of 
good molded suction cups at least 3 in. 
in diameter. Heavy-duty cups are 
available which can support bigger 
loads. 

The coil springs used for anchoring 
the carrier down should be heavy and 
strongly attached, with the end hooks 
rubber-coated or covered. The tops of 
the crossbars should be designed to hold 
the boat from shifting sideways, per- 
haps with angles which, when the width 
is adjusted, will bear against the gun- 
wales. The end holders which take the 


straps or lines used in holding the boat | 


down should be attached in such a way 
that there will be no chance of thelr 
pulling out after the straps are tight- 
ened. 

Such a carrier not only will do its 
job better, but will look all right eveD 
if left on the car all the time.—J.A. 
Emmett. 
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TOWN COON 






ely 

oat (continued from page 27) 

ved along a brushy drainage ditch things 

picked up a little. But the scent was 

be still pretty stale. 

atak “That’s an old-timer,” Ed remarked. 

red “If the dogs can warm him up he may 
can give us quite a chase.” 

to “I wouldn’t be surprised if he was 
do back in his home den, safe and sound, 
his by this time,” Ralph grunted. “A coon 


arly that’ll do that much traveling ain’t 
see gonna stay on the ground long after 
ont he hears hounds in the neighborhood.” 

If Half an hour later the dogs closed 
Cors the gap and spoke out on a hot track. 
















ater They drove the coon out of a second 
fect cornfield, and their bawling took on a 
eri new and eager quality. For the first 
the time we had to break into a run to 
fer- keep up, pounding through a strip of 
s of thickets in an abandoned pasture. I 
the heard Ed and George cussing. 
not “What's up?” I asked. 
ised. “There’s a flooded swamp in there 
ome ahead of ’em,” Ed panted out. ‘‘Worst 
ning place in the county to lose a coon, and 
the that old devil’s making straight for it.” 
was Then the clamor of the dogs faded 
the out and the foggy night was suddenly 
still. Buck barked again after a long 
10W- interval, and then Queen spoke uncer- 
and tainly at a tree but changed her mind 
and after a few half-hearted notes. 
here The four of us hunkered down around 
con- the lanterns, at the bottom of a brush- 
who grown ravine, and waited for the dogs 
oats to solve the riddle. 
peri- “I know what happened,” Ralph told 
sant me. “There’s a couple of feet of water 
down there and it’s all grown up with 
brush and big elms and sycamores. 
There’s a thousand places where a coon 
ier can go up, and one chance in a thou- 
sand a dog will hit the right tree!” 
1 top “If,” said Ralph, “we'd stayed back 
into ¥ at the edge of town——” 
ting. ‘We'd have a coon treed on the park 
rOSss- flagpole by now,” Ed snapped. ‘“What’s 
nnels F the matter with you guys? The hunt 
> ad- is young yet. The dogs will be out 
idth. here in another ten minutes and we'll 
e the § go find us a fresh track.” 
> de- Buck, the first to quit, came trotting 
urva= up from the edge of the swamp. Ed 
s the § called him and buckled on his collar. 
> top. & Swamphunter and Queen weren’t far 
ir of behind, and we trudged back to the 
3 im { car with all three on leash. 
 & We released them at a new location, 
1gse F a couple of miles away, and tramped 
, for an hour through dripping woods 
oring — and across muddy fields without either 
y and Seeing or hearing them. Then, from 
hooks far away in the west, we heard a throb- 
ps Of F bing pulse of sound. Queen had struck 
» hold F a track. We cupped our hands to our 
, pel | ears and listened just long enough to 
width } make sure which way she was running. 
gun- “She’s pushing him!” Ralph yelled. 
ce the J “Let's go!”’ 
boat That was the kind of chase that 
a WaY § makes a coon hunter willing to lose a 
thet § night's sleep! The two redbones chimed 
tight-§ in with the bitch in a minute or two, 
their deeper voices swelling and rolling 
do it§ ® above her clear soprano bawl, and there 
| evel @ was no let-up after that. They drove 
JA. the coon hard and it was all we could 
0 to keep within hearing. We slipped 
R LIER January, 1952 





and stumbled across muddy fields, raced 
through woods where branches and 

undergrowth cut at our faces like Lad fol (11 Fun... 
whips, and clambered over fences. ’ eRe aS —— ' 
Little by little we gained, until we were Wor 
close enough to gauge the excitement 
and eagerness in the dogs’ voices. 

“It won't be long,’’ George predicted 
when we halted briefly at another 
fence. ‘They're breathing down his 
neck!”’ 

It was the young redbone, Swamp- 
hunter, who sang the tree song first. 
But while Buck and Queen were still 
trailing we knew we'd shine no eyes 
this time. For Swamphunter chopped 
gruffly a half dozen times and then his 
voice was suddenly muffled and hollow- 
sounding, and we knew he was barking | 
in the ground. He had run the coon to 
earth instead of to tree. 

We found the three dogs baying and 
digging at the mouth of a dry drain 
tile, the sort of place where many a 
wise coon takes refuge. So for the sec- 
ond time that night we buckled their | 
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STAINLESS STEEL BOATS 


NO MORE pitch buckets and back 
breaking maintenance when you choose a Star- 
craft Metal Boat. Fishing is all fun when you own 
a Starcraft Stainless or Galvanized Steel Boat. 
They're built for rugged, in and out use. Resist 





collars on and started for the car. We | wear and rusting. Perform beautifully with oars 
felt pretty low. | Or motors up to 33 h. p. Buy the boat that 
“Guess it’s not our night,” Ed ad- | lasts years longer! 

mitted grumpily. Ralph and oange new Write today for our new action-picture 
said nothing, but they both gave him nent catalog printed in full color. 
accusing looks. When we put the | ¢gtateg 

dogs in the trunk and climbed into the| wpe | °°°*°°***oeeeeresesecee 
car we were as disgusted a trio of coon} qopay | STAR METAL BOAT CO. 


Dept. C-1, GOSHEN, IND. 
CD Please Send 1952 Boat Catalog. 
Name 


Address 


hunters as ever started home empty- 
handed from a hunt. It would be day- 
light in another two hours, and nobody 
suggested a third chase. 

But where the country road joined | 
the paved highway half a mile from 
town, with the village lights throwing | 
a bright glow on the wet, velvet-black | 
sky ahead, Ralph pulled the car off = 
the shoulder and stopped. 

“That sweet-corn patch of mine ts 
right down here on the crick panera a 
at the foot of the hill,” he said, jerking | F 
a thumb. “How about having a look | 
for that big coon?” 
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Fishing, or outboard models, lightweight. 
Ready cut, knock-down parts, glue, screws, 
illustrated instructions. Write for literature 
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SLEEP IN SOFT INTERSPRING LUXURY 
IN YOUR OWN CAR FOR ONLY $5. 00 


The new common sense automobile bed convert 
your automob ile into a full double width intersprin 
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minutes, requires no installation or permanent alter 
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under the rear se at when not in use. At present is 
able for 1 got to 1948 inclusive, General Mot« 

c onvertibles and cor rein 
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take a look. But I’m telling you again, | for postpaid autome 4 ee C. tos wriee for! ull information 
we're not running any coon here at the| | 95 Pioneer avenue 

edge of town at this hour of the morn- | — 

ing.”’ 

We led the dogs down through the 
muddy corn patch, where the wind 
made a pleasant rustling noise among 
the dead stalks. The hounds gave no 
sign that a coon had ever gone this way, 
and in the flaring lantern light I could 
see that Ed was beginning to look re- 
lieved. We moved on to the bank of 
the creek and swung upstream to circle 
back to the road. 

“Hope you two are satisfied now,” Ed 
grunted. 

But he spoke too soon. Almost be- 
fore he got the words out Swamp- 
hunter put his nose to the wet sand of 
the creek bank, snuffled deeply, took a 
step into the water, threw up his head, 
and blared a trumpet blast across the 
dark fields. 

The bluetick and the older redbone| | 
hit it almost at the same instant, or | 
they took their cue from the young dog 


or maybe half a minute Ed didn’t 
Fs, anything, but I judged he was | 
weakening. After all, it had been a/| 
long and fruitless hunt. “All right,” | 
he agreed, without enthusiasm. “We'll | 
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Sandy, Utah. 
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without waiting to confirm his find. 
They sang out in unison, and then the 
three of them were tugging in their 
collars, straining frantically toward 
the far bank of the creek, and the quiet 
autumn night was ringing with a wild 
bedlam of hound music. 

George bent down and tilted his 
lantern to study the sandy shore. Coon 
tracks led right to the water, and they 
were about as big as those of a small 
bear. I knew that we had found Ralph’s 
sweet-corn pirate and that he wasn’t 
far away. 

“We blame near caught that coon on 
the ground,’’ George declared. ‘He 
must have been after crawfish when he 
heard us coming.” 

“What are you gonna do?” 
manded of Ed. 

“What do you suppose?” Ed shot 
back. ‘That coon is over there across 
the creek, not ten minutes ahead of us. 
Listen to these dogs! His tracks are so 
hot they smoke. I’m gonna teach him 
a lesson, that’s what I’m gonna do. 
We'll run him bow-legged!” 


Ralph de- 


e reached down and unsnapped the 
H collar on Buck. George freed the 
other two. 

“You guys follow ’em,"” said Ed. 
“Somebody’s got to prevent him from 
reaching his den. If I can get over to 
that old sugar maple of Tip’s before 
he does, he’s our coon.” 

The hounds went through the creek 
in a shower of spray and cold water 
and Ed splashed across on their heels, 
wading belt-deep in midstream. The 
rest of us trotted around a couple of 
bends, looking for a shallower ford. 

Swamphunter, Queen, and _ Buck 
picked up the track on the far bank 
without a second’s delay, and by the 
way they ran it we knew the chase 
wasn't going to last long. They headed 
back up the creek at first, away from 
town, and for three or four minutes it 
seemed as if the coon was going to try 
a few tricks. But the dogs were too 
close on his heels, and if he’d planned 
to cut some touches he changed his 
mind pretty quick. We saw Ed’s flash- 
light winking two or three times as he 
ran for the den tree. Long before he 
reached it the dogs swung around in a 
tight circle and headed in the same 
direction. 

“Hope Ed makes it,’’ Ralph muttered. 
“I’d sure hate to lose that coon now. 
We'd never get Ed to run him again!”’ 

Then Ed's light was a steady white 
finger, probing the darkness beyond 


| Tip Wilson's barn, while the dogs still 


drove the coon a quarter mile away. 
We knew, then, that the corn-patch 
raider was cut off from the shelter of 
his home den. 

“He'll climb pretty soon now, 
predicted. 

“Yeah, and the sooner the better,” I 
said fervently. The affair was prac- 
tically at the village limits by this time, 
and it sounded as if the hounds were 
going to run their quarry the length of 
Main Street. I realized that the bel- 
lowing of the dogs must be washing 
over the sleeping village in solid waves. 

Even Ralph felt a twinge of remorse. 
“Knots in a shirttail!” he muttered. 


” George 


“If he runs another five minutes he’! 
tree on the minister’s woodshed!”’ 

But the coon didn’t run another fiv: 
minutes. The dogs saw to that. It was 
close to a sight chase now, and whe! 
the old boar saw the beam of Ed’s light 
at the base of his den tree and swerve: 
down toward the creek bottoms agair 
they had him where they wanted hin 
They pounded across the back of Ti 
Wilson’s pasture in full and savage 
cry, making enough noise for a dozen 
hounds, and the coon went up the first 
big tree he came to, an ancient, shaggy 
beech. The dogs were now so close t 
town that an outlying street lamp cast 
deep shadows under the tree. 

Coon hunters traditionally don’t lose 
much time in getting to their dogs on 
the coon is up, but they don’t often 
hurry the way we did that night. W: 
really knocked oursclves out covering 
the quarter mile of swamp, muddy fiel«, 
and creek bottom. And all the whilk 
the dogs, up ahead of us, were tearing 
the night apart with deep and savage 
clamor. They had a ribbon of coon 
scent going up the tree as broad and 
plain as a white stripe on the pave- 
ment, and they really told it to every- 
body for a mile around! 

We slid and panted down a wet, 
brush-grown bank to where they were 
yammering under the beech. Ed came 
hotfooting in out of the darkness, n 
even showing a light. 

“Turn those damn lanterns down!” hy 
growled. ‘‘We’re gonna shine this coon 
and get out of here quick!” 

Just then I saw a light go on in an 
upstairs window of a house not two 
blocks away. I pointed it out to Ed. 

“That’s the minister’s place,’ he mut- 
tered grimly. “If this keeps up another 
five minutes he’ll put his pants on and 
come down here. And if he catches me 
in this mess, my wife won’t speak to 
me for a week!” 

Under any other conditions Ed would 
have been encouraging the dogs there 
at the tree, urging ’em to greater 
frenzy. Now he was doing all he could 
to shut them up. But nothing short of 
gags could have quieted that trio. 


a and George laid white pencils 
of light along the trunk of the 
beech and started to probe the dark 
crannies among the leaf-hung branches. 
The dogs redoubled their racket, know- 
ing from long experience that the cli- 
max was not far away. 

Lights winked on in a second house 
up on the hill, and Ed groaned aloud 
“That’ll be Miss Struthers,” he said in 
a tone of weary resignation. “She 
won’t even stop to put on pants!”’ 

But just then Ralph found what he 
was looking for. ‘Here he is,” he an- 
nounced quietly, and we all moved t 
his side of the tree. 

The coon was peering down from 4 
bulky fork thirty feet aloft, showing 
only his head, his ears laid back in 4 
defiant snarl, his eyes shining like small 
green coals. 

The rest of it didn’t take as long 4: 
it does to relate it. Ralph shined his 
light along the barrel of the .22 fo 
George. The first shot went astray, bu! 
the second hit solidly, and the wicke 
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impact of the little hollow-point bullet 
knocked the coon from the tree. 

He was dead when he hit the ground. 
The dogs nailed him with exultant 
srowling, and there was a brief flurry 
of worrying and snarling over him be- 
fore Ed and Ralph and George swarmed 
down on them with the collars and 
leashes. Within three minutes after we 
first saw the coon’s eyes, we were cir- 
cling off across Tip Wilson’s field of 
winter wheat, taking a long and round- 
about way to the car. When we looked 
back from the top of the hill above the 
creek bottoms there were lights show- 
ing in five houses. We drove back to 
Ralph’s for coffee and sandwiches. 

“When I poke into a beehive I want 
to give things time to quiet down before 
I go back to that vicinity,’ Ed admitted 
frankly. 

It was three or four days before I 
saw him again and asked him how he’d 
made out. 

“Miss Struthers is not speaking to 
me,” he said with a sheepish grin. ‘‘But 
I got off easier with the minister than 
I expected. He confessed to me pri- 
vately the next day that he tried to 
grow sweet corn down on the creek 
bottoms himself last summer!”’ THE END 


Boats for Trappers 


ry\he boats most often used by pro- 

fessional trappers are all-purpose 
craft which will navigate narrow water- 
ways. They are stable, portable, and 
quite easy to propel. One trapper friend 
of mine who operates in a wilderness 
section uses a canoe to haul .his winter 
supplies back to several outlying cabins 
on his extensive trapline. The same craft 
must be employed in the fall to prospect 
for fur signs. In the spring he uses it 
to cover part of his trapline. Unques- 
tionably, no other craft would serve as 
well as a canoe for all of these purposes. 
This particular canoe is a beamy, guide- 
type, 14-footer. It’s stable as well as 
extremely maneuverable. 

Both aluminum and canvas-covered 
canoes are available in this length, size, 
and model. Some trappers swear by one 
construction, some by the other. Many 
trappers buy what are called trappers’ 
canoes—short and chunky canvas-cov- 
ered craft usually sold by outfitters 
handling trappers’ supplies. 

Others who use cars to follow their 
traplines must have craft which can be 
carried on or in the car, and can be 
portaged easily from one pond or stream 
to another. For this purpose many 
Select either a folding canvas canoe or 
an inflatable rubber raft. The first is 
better if considerable paddling must be 
done, the other if the boat has to be 
portaged more than it will be used in 
the water. 

For stream and river trapping, where 
the line follows a single waterway, an 
ordinary boat is most valuable. It will 
have greatest stability in rough water 
and will take an outboard motor where 
one is necessary on long trips. However, 
if the whole trapline lies around the 
edges of a small river or lake, a chunky 
duck-hunting boat, a short canoe, or 
a double-end marsh skiff will be per- 
fectly adequate.—J.A.E. 
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Smaller John Boat 


Question: A correspondent recently asked you 
if it would be practicable to reduce the length 
of the John boat you described in the March, 
1951, issue from 16 ft. to 12 ft. I have done 
just that, with entirely satisfactory results. 

I reduced the width of the end spreaders from 
3 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft., and made the center spreader 
3 ft. 3 in. instead of 3 ft. 10 in. I placed one 
seat 24 of the way from one end and used both 
end seats. The rest of the boat is built accord- 
ing to the plans you gave. 

As you said in your article, ‘tthe boat isn’t 
much for looks.”’ but she handles wonderfully. 
Mine displaces only about 3 in. of water when 
empty, and not much more when I'm aboard (I 
usually fish alone). By using a lot of second- 
hand lumber, I built the boat for about $30, in- 
cluding oars and hardware.—R. L. Miller, Pa. 


Answer: I'm glad to hear that reducing the 
length of the John boat didn’t harm it any. You 
made the beam changes very intelligently and, 
of course, that helped.—J.A.E. 


Choose the Boat First 


Question: What motor would be best for a 
four-passenger boat that will be able to plane? 
I haven't bought either yet.—R. Marks, III. 


Answer: That's sort of putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. The thing to do is decide first 
on the boat you're going to buy and then select 
a motor to give you just the kind of perform- 
ance you want. You'll find, for example, that a 
25-horsepower motor will move you at 35 miles 
an hour in a certain boat model, a 16 horse- 
power at 25 miles, a 10 at 20 miles, and so on. 

The thing to do is get a matched outfit—the 
motor and boat suited to each other. As far as 
quality is concerned, it’s almost impossible to 
choose between the nationally advertised boats. 
Send for literature on the various models and 
decide on the size you want. In the end your 
decision may be influenced by some particular 
feature that appeals to you. When you have 
narrowed your choice down to a couple of 
models you can visit the showrooms and ex- 
amine them. 

When you've selected your boat you can get 
precise data from the manufacturer on its per- 
formance with various sizes of outboard motor. 


—f AE 


Varnish Over Paint 


Question: My wooden boat is painted white 
above the spray rails and I'd like to change the 
color to mahogany. Will I have to remove the 
paint or can I buy a varnish stain that will 
cover it?—W. O'Neill, N. J. 


Answer: No, don’t use a varnish stain over 
the white paint. Such products are designed for 
use in the home, not on boats, and the finish 
would probably take on a whitish look after be- 
ing exposed to water. Such varnish stains have 
a cloudy, cheap look, and don't compare to the 
finish you obtain when you apply a mahogany 
stain to bare wood and then cover it with ma- | 
rine varnish. 


But before staining and varnishing, you'll 
have to remove all that white paint with a 
good brand of marine-paint remover. Even 


then it's likely that traces of the white will re- 
main in the grain of the wood, despite your 
best efforts, and the white will show through 
your stain and varnish. 

Of course, you can use a mahogany or teak- 
color paint over the white. But then you may 
build up a paint thickness that will blister. 
Perhaps the best compromise would be to re- 
move the white paint. Then, if you get rid of 
all traces of it, use the stain-and-varnish finish. 
If some white remains, use the mahogany-col- 
ored paint instead.—J.A.E. 
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America’s most complete line of aluminum 
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about racer med ilboats 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
Ozarka famous throughout the 
boating world for its original 
exclusive laminated oak rib con 


struction that gives you strength 
bevond that of solid oak itself 
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Send 25e¢ today for the complete 
Ozarka boat kit catalog. — 
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try NOW the effects of VITARONE (miraculous 
crystalline B12 with B complex plus vital nutritive 
elements) which may bring back your natural 
energy if you were lacking in these elements for 
prolonged periods.» Dr.G. Burkard, MD, gives you 
helpful VITARONE in capsule form. Money back 
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TO POINT OR TO FLUSH — WHICH? 


ter hunting dog—one that flushes 

the game or one that points? A 
direct answer cannot be given immedi- 
ately since both types have their dis- 
tinctive features, and actually the ques- 
tion concerns not so much the merits of 
the dogs as the hunting habits of the 
gunner and the conditions under which 
he prefers to hunt. Both types of dog 
were developed to meet specific condi- 
tions in the field, and when those 
conditions prevail each does well—far 
better than if they were to switch 
assignments. 

Of the two, the flush dog isn’t so 
widely used in this country as the point- 
er, and many sportsmen aren't suffi- 
ciently familiar with his work to do him 
justice by comparison. Hence, it might 
be worth while to discuss the two types 
and the various conditions under which 
they perform to best advantage. First, 
the pointers. 

The popular pointing breeds are the 
several varieties of setters and the 
English and American pointers. The 
German shorthaired, Brittany spaniel, 
and Weimaraner are climbing rapidly 
in favor, and in addition there are some 
continental pointers which aren’t seen 
often over here. English and American 
pointers are regarded as being the same 
by the major registration organizations, 
but afield they are quite different dogs. 
The same may be said of the field-trial- 
type English setter. 


y ter hun often ask which is the bet- 


good pointer, though responsive to 
the hunter’s directional signals, 
ranges out ahead of the gun and goes 
from cover to cover almost independ- 
ently. When he locates game he freezes 
into a point and his nose, stuck out for- 
ward like an index finger, indicates the 
strongest source of the scent. The dis- 
tance at which he ranges depends on 
the territory and the gunner. If the 
terrain is rolling and is interlaced with 
heavy brush and trees, the wide-rang- 
ing pointer may become lost. The first 
limit on his range, therefore, is visi- 
bility. In some sections 100 yd. will 
put him out of range, while in others 
he might be at his best 400 to 800 yd. 
out. The second limit on range is the 
gunner’s mode of transportation. If the 
gunner is walking, the dog’s range must 
be shorter, obviously, than if the hunter 
were on horseback or shooting from an 
open car. 
There are two distinct types of 
ground-covering pointers. One is the 
so-called quartering dog which works a 
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field in a zigzag cast into the wind. The 
other is the straight-runner. Quarter- 
ing is a natural inclination, but train- 
ing emphasizes it, sending a dog down- 
wind to a fence line to quarter back 
into the wind. This is the manner in 
which all of the pointing breeds, except 
the field-trial types, should work. Oc- 
casionally one of these dogs can be 
called “big-going,’” but generally they 
are slower and easily followed on foot 
and they work their ground thoroughly. 

The straight-runner, in contrast, is 
trained to meet hunting conditions fea- 
turing wide, open, and _ unrestricted 
areas in which coveys of gamebirds are 
large but far apart. He is a distinctly 
American type. In the course of a day’s 
hunting on ground that is suitable to 
him, this dog will find more birds than 
the quartering dog. The reverse also is 
true. The quartering dog will do better 
than the straight-runner in a restricted 
area. The difference between the two 
is hard to believe until one sees both of 
them cut loose in open country. 

Of the two, the slower, quartering 
dog can be used to greater advantage 
in most sections of this country as well 
as by a majority of our gunners. How- 
ever, the quarterer could use more of 
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the straight-runner’s sound body con- 
formation and also some of that boli- 
ness and independence which sends him 
out knowing what he is going to do 
and desiring no interference while do-| 
ing it. It is largely out of a desire to} 
preserve and encourage these tenden-/ 
cies that I’ve long recommended train-| 
ing up to 12 or even 15 months of age 
be devoted more to range than to actual 
bird work. 


hough many hunters do not realize 

it, a great deal more is asked of the} 
dog that points than of the one that 
flushes. Unlike flushing, which is a 
form of springing or jumping on game 
pointing is not a natural instinct. The 
point itself is a kind of suspended mo-f 
tion for it breaks the dog off in thef 
middle of a stride and holds him there. 
Originally these dogs stalked theirf 
game. Pointing is an acquired func: 
tion, a product of training, and a dog’s 
ability to perform along these lines de- 
pends wholly on the training he has re- 
ceived. 

Pointing breeds, as a rule, do not re- 
trieve so well as the flushing breeds. In} 
fact, many experienced gunners object 





“Sorry! Thought vou were playing badminton” 
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to having a pointing dog trained in re- 
trieving since they feel that it tends 
to make some dogs break to shot and 
fall while it turns others into potterers. 
Development of the nonslip retriever 
was inspired largely because of this. 
The nonslip will stay at heel until the 
bird is killed and then will go out to 
seek the dead bird and make the re- 
trieve. 

To summarize, the pointing dog’s ma- 
jor value lies in his ability to range out 
and hunt territory into which the gun- 
ner does not go unless the dog finds 
game. This saves wear and tear on the 
hunter, to say nothing of the thrilling 
sight it provides when a good-moving 
dog glides along the rise, snaps a stride 
in half, and nails a covey. 


. for the dogs that flush their 
1 game. They include practically 
every variety of spaniel and, in addi- 
tion, water retrievers, standard poodles, 
and some hound breeds. 

There is no question that these dogs 
fit snugly into the pattern that many 
sportsmen must follow. The flushing 
dog is ideal for hunting restricted areas 
near towns and cities, and he also 
makes a very good family pet. 

The flushing dog goes afield at heel 
and does not range free. The hunter 
selects the terrain and upon reaching 
cover sends the dog out ahead to seek 
and flush the game. if he is correctly 
trained the dog will sit immediately 
the bird breaks into wing, and will mark 
the fall of one or more birds. He will 
remain sitting until ordered out to make 
the retrieve. 

The flushing dog operates almost en- 
tirely on ground scent, in contrast to 
the pointer which works almost ex- 
clusively on air-borne scent. This ac- 
counts for the flushing dog’s ability to 
locate wounded birds and trail down 
ground runners. His style and his work- 
ing ability while hunting does not ap- 
pear to be hampered by petting or by 
any training he gets in addition to field- 
work exercises. And while retrieving 
may breed faults or inhibit the wide- 
ranging pointer, it stems to stimulate 
the flusher to greater and better ac- 
tivity. 

It is not strictly correct to say that 
the flushing dog never works beyond 
gun range. His range will vary with 
the terrain and with the hunter, or 
more specifically with the hunter's 
marksmanship. When you're hunting 
pheasants on a steep mountainside or 
in the brush, the range naturally is 
shorter than it would be in open mead- 
ows. It would be more accurate to say 
that range depends upon the hunter 
and upon the territory, but it will rarely 
exceed 25 yd. Compare this with the 
100 to 800 yd. common with pointers 
and you'll have a sound basis to work 
On in selecting the dog best suited to 
your individual hunting conditions. 

Though the flusher doesn’t check on 
point and hold it until you get in shoot- 
ing position, he gives you ample warn- 
ing that he is making game by his tail 
action. This is his flag. You may 
Steady him and slow him up on his 
flush, but you can’t expect him to hold 
on this. That’s the reason for not let- 
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From the famous Gaines Research Kennels 








NEW HOMOGENIZED™ 
GAINES MEAL 


Uniform Nourishment Guaranteed! 
More Meat, Milk, and Fish Proteins! 





| HOMOGENIZED GAINES MEAL HAS THESE BIG 
ADVANTAGES OVER ORDINARY MEAL: 





Nourishment Never Lets Down—each and every nugget contains 
all the nourishment of Gaines Meal—balanced and complete. From 
the top of the package to the bottom, nourishment is uniform, be- 
cause ingredients cannot sift and settle. And Gaines’ scientific labora- 
| tory control insures uniformity from package to package. All this 
adds up to better, more efficient nourishment for your dog. 


| 
| Easier Feeding, Moist or Dry—when 


aie you add liquid it is absorbed quickly 
a | and evenly, and a stir or two is all the 
_— zg a mixing that’s needed. One part liquid 
5 CE PS to two parts Homogenized Gaines pro- 
% ; : re 
3 § vides a food with an appetizing texture. 
IT’S H ya And for the easiest possible feeding at 
ow ; z 
| No flakes! Ne purclean, home or away—this meal can be fed dry 
| ‘ ugines'" Nothin’ eachuni- just as it comes from the package. 
ets, i be 
crunchy © oe nptetelY bol d - 
form and COMPS vinch Palatability Steps Up—dogs definitely 
our! , : ? . “ ‘: ‘ : 
nee It's o@ ree | preter this new form of meal... its taste 
ur P t ; ee 
‘ ynrific improve ig 5 and aroma...and the appetizing texture 
en t * . = P 
a a more ee ye os? we, that never gets pasty or sticky. It doesn’t 
a e ” ne? ; : : 
to feed- And Y pack down in the feeding pan. 
ver! ‘4 


*Uniform Nourishment Guaranteed 





in every nugget—thanks to the — 





process perfected by 





Gaines Laboratories. 









A Product of 
General Foods 














America’s 


| ' Largest-Selling 


Dog Food! 
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Keeps Dogs Off 
Furniture, Rugs, etc. 

Protects anything you want your 
dog to let alone. Shake on a little 
Powder Chaperone—you can’t smell 
it; dogs avoid it. Easy way to train, 
Use on slippers, drapes, etc., to stop 
puppy damage. Harmless to every- 
thing in the home. Keeps male dogs 
away from females in season. 

SEND NO MONEY — Order Powder 
Chaperone C.O.D. $1 plus postage (or 
send $1 bill at our risk and we will 
pay postage). Money-Back Guarantee, 














Kitty Chaperone--specially for cats to keep them off 
anything you want to protect from hairs or clawing. $1 
Chaperone Dog Cleaning Powder--better thana bath. Shake 
on,rubin, brush out. Stops seratching, odor. Giant Pkg. $1 
Liquid Chaperone--keeps dogs, cats, other animals away 
from garbage pails, evergreens, gardens, ete. 8-9z. $1 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 946, S. Sudbury, Mass. 
Stores: Write for Special Offer. 


FIELD IRISH SETTERS 


GUARANTEED TO HUNT 
F.D.S.B. & A.K.C. 


INTELLIGENCE NOSE... 
CONFORMATION . . . HEART 
Puppies whelped October available Coreen ers n 
who know and demand top (deere in a companion 
Nagel dog or Field Trial prospe All pups must 
be ved, No pups sold uniess “tre oe is as 
sure oy ‘and a sporting chance given tc 
blooc Dam is young, merry, high tz rile " bunting 
bit * line bred to her Sire, Wheeler 
Open All Age Winner and ‘pre »ducer of weisine rs 
Price $100 up Pups sativa air express: ne 
vorms, temp dis te mper oars 8 yeneration pe di. 
e; money back guarante Pho ne: No 


CHARLES WINTER 
366 Highland Ave., So. Norwalk, Conn. 





Would it be worth 
$2 to you to have your 


DOG COME WHEN CALLED 


SIT AND STAY ON COMMAND? 


IF SO, se $2 immediately for mos rKlet, “TRAINING 
ba R DOG ‘TO. COME WHEN Cc ALI -"’ Contains clear, 
ise and SIMPLE direction to POSITIVELY ACCOM: 
rr TS i THIS. very quickly, RE SU LTS unbelievable! Order 
today —NOW!! 
Send money with order, to: 
GEO. K. WILTON Box 315-E + N. J. 


Redbones, Blacktans, 

Blueticks, Foxhounds, 

Rabbithounds, Bea- 

Fie hounds, Bird dogs. Puppies all breeds. 
Free Literature and pictures. Trial. 
SHORT CREEK KENNELS 








BOX 141 BOAZ, ALABAMA 
HOUSE-TRAINED 
The most beautiful specimens a kennel can possibly offer 
All pape are registered, veer ety hunters, inoculated 
ainst distemper, guaranteed healthy, and come from 
+4 finest show and hunting stock in the breeding field 
today, One of our HOUSE TRAINED Beagle pups would 
make an exe sellent gift or worthy companion, Will ship 
c.O.D. if desired, Safe delivery guaranteed. Ages 2 to 
31» mos. Males or Females—$$0.00. 


SAND LAKE KENNELS 


_Stone Lake, Wisconsin 


BLOODHOUNDS 


British & American Bloodlines, puppies and 
grown stock for sale also two good man- 
trailers. For particulars, Write, Phone, or Wire. 
FRED H. ROBERTSON 
Hornby, Ontario, Canada 





Phone 76R14 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 


Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before 
mating. Satisfaction or money refunded. No 
red tape. Ask vour dealer, or send $1.00 for 
bottle. postpaid 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11, 
312 Stuart 8t. Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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| ting him range beyond your position. 
You'll have more dead birds and fewer 
wounded ones if you’ll keep your flush- 
ing dog ranging close to you. 
| There is one other thing about flush- 
| ing dogs that I’d like to point out. They 
| are close workers and will pick out 
| every single in a covey. A man’s en- 
| titled to his own principles, and in this 
| respect I feel that shooting singles is 
| the surest way to eradicate gamebirds. 
| Any sportsman worthy of the name, I 
| think, should be willing to take one 
| shot at a covey and then seek out an- 
other covey rather than follow up and 
continue to shoot until there’s no breed- 
ing stock left in it. By the same 
| token, I think it would be a good idea 
| to let hen pheasants go their merry 
| way. 

In any event, the flushing dog adapts 
himself to strict discipline much more 
readily than the more independent 
pointer. He also responds more easily 
| to the type of training that an amateur 
can give. Much of his basic training 
can be provided by one of the obedience 
clubs. Such clubs came into being 
about 15 years ago and are now fairly 
widespread. They permit owners to 
train their own dogs under the direction 
of an experienced trainer. 

The exercises taught in these clubs 
are for the obedience classes in the 
American Kennel Club bench shows, 
and include heeling on and off leash, sit- 
ting, staying put, jumping, and direc- 
tional retrieving. Except for actual 
game work, which comes naturally to 
these dogs, this is the major part of 
the training they need. 


apne up, flush dogs are ideally 
suited to hunting in sections of the 
country that have flag-marked sanctu- 
aries and posted areas, and in territory 
having places into which the gunner 
prefers not to go. They’re well adapted 
to the man who wants to take his hunt- 
ing leisurely, to comb a given area 
closely, and feel pretty sure that he will 
get every bird he knocks down. There 
is a close bond of fellowship between 
the flush dog and the gunner; the dog 
hunts with you rather than you with 
him. 

The English springer is perhaps the 
best known of the flushing dogs. He is 
generally white-and-liver, long coated, 
weighs about 45 lb., and stands 181¢ in. 
at the withers. The field spaniel is about 
the same size but of solid color. The 
|clumber is the largest and slowest of 
| the spaniel varieties, while the Ameri- 
| can field—not recognized by the major 
| registration bodies—is the smallest and 
| 





the fastest. 

The American cocker is more widely 
owned today than other spaniels, but 
| usually he is bred as a pet and a show 
| dog. If you buy one of these as a hunt- 
| ing prospect it would be a good idea to 

make sure that he comes from hunting 
stock. 

The English cocker is slightly larger 
than his American descendant. He 
weighs above 28 lb. but is not so heavy 
as the springer, which goes as high as 
50 lb. Practically all breeders of the 
English cocker in this country hunt 
their dogs, as they do in England where 


the dog is one of the most popular 
among sportsmen. 

If the sportsman will study the game 
he wants to hunt, his available terri- 
tory, and the amount of time he can 
devote to training, he can judge pretty, 
much for himself whether a pointinz 
dog or a flushing dog will best suit his 
needs. And after that, it will be just 
a question of which breed strikes his 
fancy.—_McDowell Lyon. 


Basset—Slow But Sure 


Fagen the basset hound has been 
a recognized breed in the United 
States for almost 70 years, compar- 
atively few American sportsmen are 
familiar with this odd, interesting, and 
potentially useful gun dog. 

The basset stands about as high at 
the shoulder as the smaller-type (or 
13-in.) beagle but weighs at least twice 
as much. It has a big body on very 
short, crooked legs, and more bone 
for its size than any other breed. It 
is said to be the most direct descendant 
of the strain of hounds bred by the ab- 
bots of St. Hubert in France in the 
Middle Ages. A number of the animals 
had to be contributed annually to the 
royal kennels, until the hurricane of 
the French Revolution blew King Louis 
XVI to the guillotine, and his kennels 
and stables into the discard. 

After the revolution hunting was 
resumed, and by the mid-1800’s several 
strains of basset (meaning low-stand- 
ing) hounds, some with crooked and 
some with straight legs, had become 
well established in northern France. 
They were used for the slow trailing of 
deer, hares, and other game. 

In 1874 Sir Everett Millais imported 
some crooked-legged bassets into Eng- 
land. When his hounds began to show 
signs of too prolonged inbreeding he 
introduced a bloodhound cross which 
is partly responsible for the modern 
basset’s very superior scenting powers. 
Queen Alexandria—a dog fan if there 
ever was one—owned some top-flight 
bassets, and by exhibiting them in 
bench shows helped to popularize the 
breed. 

In 1883 descendants of the Millais 
stock were imported into the United 
States. In view of the present neglect 
of this variety of hound as a gun dog 
it is interesting that two of them were 
brought over that year by Lord Ayles- 
ford, a British sportsman, for rabbit 
shooting on his Texas ranch. 

In England, and until now in Amer- 
ica, bassets are used mostly as pack 
hounds for hares and rabbits by sports- 
men who haven't what Britishers call 
the “puff” to keep up with beagles. The 
bassets aren’t bred for speed, and an 
ordinarily active man can keep them in 
view over almost any country without 
doing any running. If the huntsman 
should lose sight of his hounds he al- 
ways can locate them by their cry— 
bassets have deep and musical voices 
which they use incessantly while hunt- 
ing. With the exception of the blood- 
hound they probably have the keenest 
noses of any breed, and they seldom 
overrun a trail. 

Having been carefully and selectively 
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CEDAR TREATED 
Filled with first 


ular bred for hunting for many generations | 
bassets are both docile and intelligent. A real mattress, 
P 3 - . 4 inches thick. 
fame They haven't won wide popularity as Far superior to 
gun dogs but their admirers claim that mats or pads 









quality combed 
erri- : cotton . cedar 
ee when trained for shooting they are FAV AL Mh treated for 

retty outstanding performers on several va- FLEA CONTROL 
itins rieties of game, Although slow of foot GET YOUR DOG OFF THE 
t his and lacking in drive, they are notably | COLD, DAMP FLOOR AND 

just steady and accurate trailers, and they’re OFF THE FURNITURE! 

3s his smart enough to maneuver a rabbit or Kumfort mattresses are soft, 
fox within shotgun range of a patient | warm and comfortable—pro- 
hunter. It also is claimed they are first- | — a een 


against dampness and drafts 































































































































lac > ; ; Sizes and Prices 
class at finding and flushing pheasants, | Wour inches thick ana evelet a 2432", $ 4.50 
" which when hunted with bassets seem | tufted. A fine quality cedar feldev, getce: Wate. 24x36", 6.00 
to do less running than usual. A fur- ET: ok. ip glee, Mleie-atek Seite eee aus bey 
been ther advantage of the basset for ring- WASHABLE SLIPCOVERS iia ail ia icine nt 
nited neck shooting is that the dog’s char- Made to fit these mattresses: have snap fasteners, C.O.D.’s 50c extra plus shipping charges 
os man ettn es ne i c rf slip on and off easily. Price for each slipcover is 
apar- acteristic slowness makes it — for the 1% the price of mattress it fits. (See size table) 34 U M f (@) R 4 MF G Ne oe oO . 
| are gunner to keep up with him and be in | Buy two so that one can be clean at ail times — . 
, and position and ready when a bird goes Dept. OL-1, 79 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 
up. It is said that bassets can easily be : — — 
rh at trained for night-trailing raccoons, and | BLACK AND TAN 
> 
» (or for retrieving wounded birds. COONHOUND PUPS M ETAL NAME PLATES 
twice The basset hound is built like a mod- | Bred for Hunters by Hunters y YOUR NAME or KEY TAGS 
: Majestic, long-eared, buzle-voiced, fast, cold ost 
very ern automobile— it has a low-slung body | trailing, natural-born, tree-barking hounds of 40. each 
é y > | Early A Fame. Typey pups sired by | > 
bone on a long wheelbase. Another descrip- | Boris J merican Fame. Typey pups sired by | PONE hu =e aoe 
id. It tion of its odd appearance is that it - hunting, pack. We maintain the oldest QUANTITY PRiCE—SAME 2 as 
and finest AKC registere« 1ek and show 8 for 2. = isf r - 2 f 4- f r b 
ndant has the body of a dachshund and the | Bloodlines. Full particulars 10e. $ nace Quantiries for $4; Ay sta 
P O3L A 
e ab- head of a bloodhound. More accurately, | uaz en te TAGCO, Pleasant Valley, N.Y. EQUIPMENT 
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imals a level back and a deep and broad chest. | Boo Ye) G COLLARS TESTED TRAINER of POINT DOGS 
o the The forelegs should be short, nee) — perio pee in the HILL SECTION 
¢ ¢ 5 ¢ rer 2avilv : Rs: _B . Black, Red, BI c ’ between the ELEVEN POINT and CURRENT RIVERS 
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Louis the quarters very muscular; and the | Eg ag Me lad Mar AF dla + shooting throug h Jan Hist. Specializing in gun shy 
a — — —, Less oree retrieving, staunchness on point ‘ab olute 
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: ° ’ ea; 
was the more it looks like a bloodhound’s | Postpaid: FREE Price List_DEALERS: INQUIRE MIDDLEBROOK ARNANGAS 
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show cheerful and entertaining—if rather | Phone: 554-50 GERS, ARKANSAS ~ | 212 .N. College St. Dept. OL Charlotte, N. C. 
ig he doggy-smelling— companion, D HUNTERS! 
which SHOOTING 06S TRAINED 
Did you get the limit last Season? Buy from a man who st arted 
odern Complete job strictly guaranteed. Staunch hunting, and training dogs, when he was fifteen years old 
" pe si on point, steady to wing and shot, back | Every dog sold on trial. Dogs of the hunting breeds 
DW ers. Dog-Training Collar Retrieve tenderly and promptly on com- IIE aaaecensnnsoscnssor .$25.00 COMBINATION $20.00 
there mand and stay and hunt dead and crip- SEMI-SILENT ............ $20.00 SQUIRREL ...............$15.00 
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PROTECT CHILDREN 


Keep Pela Clean 
~» FLEA-NO 





For large Pe. OS oooe 


28’ x 36"' : 
POST pai 
ZY PAID Vey Pall 
Use this revolutionary, chemically treated mat 
on regular bed of pet, or separately — rids cats 
or dogs of fleas, ticks, nits. Pleasant, clean odor 
counter-acts animal smell. Kennel-tested by vet- 
erinarians. Order today —money back guarantee! 
Check or Money Order. 
P.O. Box 1143-100 


V. F. GARRETT C0. DALLAS, TEXAS 


BEAGLE HOUNDS 


FAMOUS BREEDERS for 38 years 
of this most popuis ir hound breed 
Fieid Ch am Patch Grit our 
FOUNT AINHE AD. Supreme pup- 
pies and youngsters that develop 
natur: te into specialists on rab- 
bits eat for. phe wants Some 
cy dined” do eons oc brings entire 

‘ ures und offerings. 
OUR OWN TESTED ‘QUICK METH 
OD RABBIT HOUND TRAINING 
FORMULA,POSITIVELY INSURES 
AGAINST GUNSHYNESS. $1.00 
E. A. Kopp, MASTERLY BEAGLES, Reg. 

Route |, Desk OL, Johnson Creek, Wis. 


BEAGLE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Featuring Beagles For Sale, Stud offerings, helpful arti- 
cles, stories, Working, Breeding, Showing, Running, Train- 
ing Beagles, Vield Trials, Twenty-five Cents Per Copy 
Twelve issues $2.00. 2 years $3.25—3 years $4.50. Desk OL 


BEAGLE HOUND SPORTSMAN, Johnson Creek, Wis. 


ORIGINAL GOSSETT’S 


Old Fashioned Cold Nosed, 

Bugle Voiced Long Eared 

Black ond Tans. 

Breeds finest distinctive coonbred 

and foxbred = strains. Trained 

hounds, bred bitches, puppies. 
Colorful catalog 25c 


{THE GOSSETT HOUNDS Bannock. Ohio 
OR SALE COONERS 


poaaae Bird - 
dogs. High-Class Fox-Hounds. Rabbit dogs 
and Beagles a Specialty Prices reasonable 
































STRAIGHT 


Free literature and Pictures. TRIAL ALLOWED. 
RACCOON MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
Dures hase Owner 


Box 268 LBERTVILLE, ALABAMA 








COCKER SPANIEL PUPS 


HOUSE TRAINED 


Gorgeous specimens, creams, 
buffs, goldens, reds. blacks. 
AK¢ rey., distemper inoce., 
guar. healthy & safe delivery. 
Finest show & munking tock 
Plenty of pups alw s ready 
for shipment. Will anit cop 
Age 2-3 mos. Males & fe- 
males $45.00. 


SAND LAKE KENNELS 
r Stone Lake 











S/Binch wide . 60e 
3/4 onch (Hor torge 






« THE DOG COLLAR WORKS 
MAYSVILLE, GEORGIA 


write F FOR CA CATALOG 


SAFE DELIVERY AND ee MI01 
ATISFACTION CUARANTEE 
$ 4 d Adiustable $225 





10 10 15 day debvery 





Cenere 


3/4m rownd = $125 
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CHINCHILLAS 


Not a Rabbit 


QUALITY BREEDING STOCK 
SAWYER CHINCHILLA FARM 


Established 1938 


7 So. East Street Bucyrus, Ohio 


Earn Money! 
DO IT WITH HAMSTERS! 


FREE BOOK! 
FhASY-—PROFITABLE! Can be 
1ised in garage ba 
‘ The muusands needed fi 
“ . ard for free infor 
SOUTHERN HAMSTERS 
Box G-685 GAFFNEY, S. C. 
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DOG 
HEALTH 


by 


Dr. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers 
regarding their dogs’ health. It 
should be remembered when writ- 
ing him that serious illnesses can- 
not be treated successfully by a 
person unable to examine the dog. 
In such instances, a local veteri- 
narian should be consulted at once. 





Keeps Catching Cold 


Question: No matter how much care I give 
my dog he keeps catching cold, and when he 
does his bowels become very loose. Would 
vitamins help in a case like this?—Mrs. C.H. 
Lewis, Ohio. 


Answer: ABCDG vitamin capsules are very 
good and, taken over a period of time, may help 
your dog to build up resistance against colds. 
Add beef to the diet. When the stools are loose 
give bismuth subnitrate (5 gr.) every three 
hours if necessary. The disorder may be due 
to various ills. Different foods may have some 
bearing on the condition, as may eating foreign 
material. Watch the dog carefully, and if there 


is no improvement consult a _ veterinarian.— 
| J.R.K 
Hookworms in Puppies 
Question: How does one cope with hook- 








| have been mated. 


worms in very small puppies?—Larry Cicero, 
Fla. 


Answer: I do not recommend giving worm 
medicine to very young pups. There are vari- 
ous types of medicines given to rid animals of 
worms, but I would advise you to consult your 
veterinarian before administering any to these 
youngsters. Try to eliminate the worms from 
the mother dog before breeding her again, and 
clean the dog’s premises thoroughly. Make 
certain the puppies are well nourished at all 


times. When they are about three weeks old 
add raw scrapped beef twice a day to their 
diet.—J.R.K. 


Unsuccessful Mating 


Question: After our dog had been mated she 
soon began to gain weight, got milk in her 
teats, and acted like she would become a mother 
in due course. Time for confinement came and 
went, and nothing happened. Now she’s her 
usual slim self again. What went wrong?— 
Mrs. Richard Thomson, III. 


Answer: The mating was not successful. 
Possibly the male dog was sterile, or it may be 
that the female is sterile. Usually about two 
months after a female dog has been in season 
her glands become enlarged and she appears to 
be carrying puppies even though she may not 
This is a normal condition. 
It may be that your dog’s next mating will be 
successful.—J.R.K. 


Growth on Neck 


Question: A large, hard swelling has de- 
veloped on my dog’s neck. While it doesn't 
seem to bother him, I wonder whether I should 
do anything about it.—Miles Fischer, Iowa. 


Apparently the growth is a tumor 
or a cystic growth. If it continues to increase 
in size an operation may be necessary. Even 
though it does not disturb the animal at present, 
I suggest that you have the swelling examined 
at intervals.—J.R.K. 


Answer: 


Pup Getting Mange 


seems to have mange 
What should I do 
Okla. 


Question: My pup 
starting around both eyes 
about it?—James E. Thorn 
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Answer: Apply yellow mercuric oxide oint- 
ment (1 percent) in and around the eyes twice 
a day. If there are any lesions on the body 
apply this mixture: 1 oz. balsam of Peru, 1 tsp. 
creolin in sufficient alcohol to make 8 oz. 
Shake well and apply with cotton to affected 
parts of the body once a day. Add beef, eggs, 
and milk to the diet, and give 2 tsp. cod-liver 
oil daily. Keep the animal in clean, dry sur- 
roundings.—J.R.K 


Hound Has Hernia 


Question: My young hound’s stomach is very 
distended, and his navel protrudes farther than 


it should. Is this something that will go away 
as the dog gets older?—William V. Wright, 
Mich. 

Answer: The dog probably has a hernia. If 


it continues to increase in size an operation 
will be necessary. The abdominal distension is 
likely due to diet. Feed him beef, milk, and 
cereal. Give him a raw or soft-boiled egg four 
or five times a week. I suggest you have his 
stool analyzed for worms.—J.R.K 


Docking Pup’s Tails 


How old should pups be _ before 
docked?—R.C. Downey, Pa. 


Question: 
their tails are 


Answer: The tails usually are docked when 
the pups are three or four days old. This 
should be done by a veterinarian.—J.R.K. 


Injections for Rabies 


Question: Do injections make a dog perma- 
nently immune to rabies?—Betty Johnston, Ky. 


Answer: After receiving three injections at 
intervals of one or two weeks an animal is 
supposed to be immune against rabies for a 
year. However, if the animal has been bitten 
by a rabid dog, it would be advisable to have 
more injections given and to quarantine the 
animal. A new injection is now being used 
which we hope may provide immunity for a 
longer period.—J.R.K. 


Pads Dry and Crack 


Question: The pads on my dog’s feet keep 
getting very dry and they craclk: open. While 
they don’t bleed or seem to give her pain, the 
cracks become deeper and wider and I’m afraid 
the pads will fall off. What can I do for this? 
—C.B. Wood, Tex. 


Answer: Apply olive oil or linseed oil to 
the pads once a day for a week, and then once 
a week as the condition shows improvement. 
—J.R.K. 


Brother-Sister Breeding 


Question: I have a litter of two-months-old 
pups; their mother has been killed and I'd like 
to get another dog with similar markings. If 
I mated a brother and sister among the puppies, 
later on, would there be anything wrong with 
their offspring?—Margie Gloeb, Nebr. 


Answer: Brothers and sisters are often inter- 
bred to fix good features in a breed. Trouble 
is, interbreeding also fixes faults, so it’s never 
advisable unless the animals have been care- 
fully selected for freedom from faults.—J.R.K. 
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Puppy Likes Play 


Question: I’m trying to train my year-old 
dog for coon hunting but he is very frisky. 
When I try to train him he just runs around, 
happy to be free. How can I correct this play- 
fulness? —Andy Welser, Mich. 


Answer: Your hound is still in the puppy 
stage, and pups are sometimes slow in getting 
down to serious work. 

Try working him on a coon drag for a while. 
Make one by wrapping a coon’s leg bone in a 
piece of burlap that has been saturated with 
coon fat. Attach the drag to a line on the end 
of a long pole so that you can hold it away 
from you and your track. 

First teach him to retrieve. Pull your drag 
across an open field, detach it, then get the 
dog and send him after it. When he has learned 
to bring it back consistently, move over into 
tall grass. Do not scold him for mistakes but 


try to make him like the game. In time he | 


should settle down.—McD. L. 


Problem Labrador 


Question: My Labrador retriever refuses to 
obey simple commands whenever the mood 
strikes her—even if threatened with punishment. 
She’s very affectionate, but stubborn as a mule. 
Since gamebirds are scarce here, I'd like to hunt 
her out in front of me to jump rabbits, but now 
that I’ve taught her to walk at heel as an 
obedience test, she refuses to range ahead of me. 
How can I persuade her to do this?—V. A. 
De Luca, N. Y. 


Answer: Your dog is both shy and stubborn 


—a hard combination. 

Many Labrador retrievers are excellent at 
jumping rabbits while working ahead of the 
hunter, so I’d advise you to give her no more 
lessons in obedience until after she’s cut loose 
in the field and finds she likes to hunt. If you 
keep on with obedience tests now, you may 
overtrain her, and her hunting spirit will be 
crushed.—McD. L. 


Female Has Finesse 


Question: My brother and I plan to buy a 
Brittany spaniel for hunting pheasants and 
quail. Do you think a bitch is superior in the 
field? Shall we train the spaniel ourselves or 
send it to a professional trainer?—James A. 
Woodhead, Mo. 


Answer: Personally, I prefer a bitch. But 
males are generally bolder, better rangers, and 
can stand harder going. Bitches, as a rule, 
show more finesse and are better companions. 

Unless you and your brother have ample time 
to start the spaniel off right, I’d suggest a pro- 
fessional trainer. Once a dog is correctly 
Started and obedient, it is not hard to keep him 
on the right track. But do not expect too much 
of him at first. If you can spare the time for 
training, get a good book on the subject and 
follow its directions.—McD. L. 


Voiceless Beagle 


Question: My 15-month-old female beagle 
does not give voice when trailing a rabbit. She 
has been in the woods six or seven times now, 
and has yet to bark.—James A. Perruso, N. J. 


Answer: First off, are you sure your dog was 
actually running rabbits when she was in the 
woods? 

Work her with another beagle that gives 
tongue on the trail and she’ll probably pick up 
the habit quickly. When she gets on a hot 
trail the old hound in her will start her tongue 
rolling. A good working companion will hasten 
that moment.—McD. L. 
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J Wild Rabbits COTTONTAILS 
can tuner any ranter © AND) JACKS 


season for restocking or 
coursing Place  cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 


and winter months; can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES aa 


WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed 
Every customer to be satistied 


EARL JOHNSON 
Rago, Kansas 











THE NEW WAY! 


own backyard. Address: 
NATIONAL TURKEY INSTITUTE 








Raise TURKEYS 


Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to 
make up to $3,000 in your 


DEPT. 185, COLUMBUS, KANSAS 








PURE NORTHERN 


BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Reared on wire. Specializing in breeding 
stock or propagation. 


CROSWHITE QUAIL FARM 
ABINGDON, VA. 








[ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


PLANT LEGAL NATURAL Foops 


Natural Foods will bring and hold 
large numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing ground. Used suc 
cessfully 56 years. Northern grown 
for northern waters, southern grown 
for the South, brackish water kinds 


) . or the coast. Wild Rice, Wild Cel 
~ , and many others adapted to all cli 

ith hi, mates and waters, described in free illus- 

l trated book. Write, describe area, receive 


expert planting advice and book. Wm. O. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 371-8, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





$$$ EVERY MONTH $ $$ 


Raising Angora Rabbits for our 
market. We furnish starting 
stock. Pay from your earnings. 
ANGORAVILLE, 170 E. Butler St., West St. Paul, Minn. 











Plenty. Do what others do. Raise 
your own meat, Royal SQUABS. 
Nothing easier to raise, nothing 
better to eat. Ready to eat or sell 
in only 25 days. Sell for poultry 
TOPS. Profitable. Write today for 
FREE SQUAB FACTS, revealing 
particulars. SQUABS FOUNDATION 








are profitable bys ipl sure 

suits. Raise mink, lin. 

chillas, muskrats, bis aver, 
fox and other animals. Send dime for large magazine 
and catalog of books telling how. Magazine also has 
trapping dept. with Raymond Thompson and EK. H. 
Kreps - chief writers. Established 1923. Write 





Fur farming and trapping 





today. FUR TRADE eb a 588 MT. PLEASANT 
ROAD, TORONTO, CANADA 











INTEREST YOu? 


It is easily possible to earn up to $400 a 
month raising Guaranteed Thoroughbred 
ANGORA AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
RABBITS. Good markets for Wool, Pelts, 
and Meat. WRITE TODAY for FREE IN- 
FORMATION, prices and where to sell. 


WHITE’S RABBITRY 


NEWARK 26 OHIO 



















RAISE CHIN-CHINS 


PURE BRED, PEDIGREED, PROLIFIC i 

CASH MARKETS SUPPLIED for your Produc- s 
tion. Pleasant—Casy—Full or Part Time. 

Learn HOW these year-round money-makers ff 
can produce REAL PROFITS for you! * 

FREE illustrated Booklet — WRITE TODAY! i 


ROCK HILL RANCH, SELLERSVILLE 37, 






WORLD'S LARGEST BREEDER OF CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


429 H St.. Melrose 76. Massachusetts 


MOU +400=MONTH J 


Meat and Cash. 











} 








MINK ‘25° 


All shipments made subject to 5 days’ 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my Dark Mink is indicated 
by the fact that I have received an average 
of over $20.00 per skin for all pelts pro- 
duced during past 10 years. 
Silverblu, Breath of Spring 
Pastel & White Mink 
Sapphire and Aleutian 
Priced on request 
Book “‘Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


— Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point,N.Y. 








WILD ANIMAL PETS. 


Deodorized Skunks $15 ea. 





Also Raccoons, Squirrels, Monkeys and dozens of other 
wild & pet animals, birds & a es of all kinds for sale 
in our Zoological Departme | 
> AT: ALOGU E! done us $1.00 for new iilus- 
4¢ trated catalogue, booklets and 
other literature containing price lists, feeding & care 
information, how to build cages. Trails End News, etc., 
etc. Refunded if you order animals. Send for your 


copies today! 
—SEND TODAY— 
TRAILS END Zoological Dept. OL, St. Stephen, S. C. 








BIG NORTHERN BOB-WHITE 


for 
Restocking—Food—Propagation 


All Quail sold for restocking are WILD- 
CONDITIONED in 300-ft. pens, and able 
to take care of themselves. 

Ten week old Quail are ideal for restocking. 
Immediate delivery. Ten or more $1.50 each. 
Special prices on orders of 10,000 or more. 
Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Ten or more QUAIL shipped for FOOD, 
oven-dressed and frozen, $2.00. 


L. and M. QUAIL FARM 
1730 PICHER 3633ora7ss JOPLIN, MO. 


Carl Lowrance Partners Glenn Moore 














Chinchillas 
The fur bearing ani- 
mal that originally 
came from South 
America 

Easily raised in your 
own home. Vegetar- 
ian, clean, odorless. 


We have done our 
best to produce the 
best. 

: bi A For quality stock, 
NOT a rabbit! Write or visit 


Northern Chinchilla Ranch, Escanaba, Michigas 


or branch ranch, 50 miles from Chicago 
CRYSTAL LAKE CHINCHILLA RANCH, Wm. Wienke, Jr. 


P. O. Box 243 Crystal Lake, Illinois 
For literature, write to Northern Chinchilla Ranch only 





500 Genuine Wild Turkeys for ship- 
ment in January and February. 
$25.00 each 
WOODMONT ROD & GUN CLUB 
Henry P. Bridges, Secretary 
16 E. Antietam Street, Hagerstown, Maryland 














“FINEST MINK “MONEY CAN BUY! 





Choice breeding stock available in natural dark 
and mutation minks. which have won top awards 
a Past twenty years. For complete details 
write: 


PURE BRED MINK FARM BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 

















Spring Parties 
Now Being Booked 


KODIAK BEAR 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


For Detailed Information, Write Airmail, 
or wire: 
H. L. “Doe” Rochelle 
Guide and Outfitter 


Box 305 KODIAK, Alaska 


ie eel 


Big Game Hunting and Sport Fishing 


Get your Giant Alaska Brown and Grizzly Bear this Spring 





at Kainy Pass Lodge. Excellent fishing in strictly virgin 
waters, for fighting Rainbow Grayling, Dolly Varden and 
Salmon 

Trips BY AIR, ONLY-—all Guides, and Pilots, are regis- 
tered. Strictly first-class equipment and Lodge. By reser- 
vation only; references given and required, Now booking 
Spring bear hunts and Summer fishing trips. Write by 
Air Mall, or wire to: 


RAINY PASS LODGE 


Box 651 Anchorage, Alaska 





KODIAK BEAR HUNTS 


SPRING & FALL HUNTS 
Hunt the World's Largest Bear 
with reliable and experienced guides 

W. A. ‘“‘Pat’’ CANNON 


REGISTERED ALASKA GUIDE 
Box 1033 Kodiak, Alaska 

















PUTIIIIIIIIIsIIsiitisiiiiiae 
csFOR SPRING—1952 1s 
ac ALASKA!$ 


HUNT GIANT® 
KODIAK BEAR, @ 


world’s largest, @ 
take interesting @ 
movies and@ 
have some of @ 
the finest rain-@ 
bow and other@ 
trout fishing in@® 

. Alaska. We use@® 
@a luxurious yacht to hunt the numerous bays, @ 
@but also have fine camps in remote wilderness @ 
@ lake country. Take your wife along as a hunter@ 
@or non-hunter. She'll enjoy every minute and@ 
@be comfortable. Arrange NOW for one of our@ 
@two week hunts in Spring of 1952. Daily air-@ 
@ plane service to Kodiak from any part of U.S.A. @ 
@ WE FURNISH EVERYTHING. For further infor-@ 
€ mation please write AIR MAIL or WIRE 


6 CHAS. MADSEN 
@ Guide & Outfitter, Box AF-905, Kodiak, Alaska @ 
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FISHING 
VACATIONING 
HUNTING 


All Over the Map 


with P. A. PARSONS 


umn reported extensive damage 
done by bears to Douglas fir, hem- 
lock, spruce, cedar trees in Olympic Pen- 


y tin rep bears. Recently this col- 


| insula, Washington. ‘Bear facts’’ com- 


mittee of Society of American Foresters, 
investigating, examined more than 6,000 
acres forest land, found bears have 


| killed as many as 50 percent of Douglas 


fir some areas, as much as 100 percent 


| on some tracts. In Grays Harbor County 


aerial survey showed damage on 61,000 
acres. Like destruction reported some 
sections Oregon, also to redwood in 
California. Bears strip off bark to get 
at sweet sap. 

Heron hooked. Last September John 
Eder, of Lake Keesus, Waukesha Coun- 
ty, Wis., found heron flapping wildly 
around lake dragging long cane fish 
pole and line. Rescued bird despite pecks 
from long bill, found fishhook deeply 
sunk in bird’s neck. Took bird to Mil- 
waukee veterinarian who anesthetized 


| it, removed hook. Heron had run afoul 


of a set line . . . Banded-bluefish mys- 
tery. James J. Kennedy, Philadelphia, 
Pa., last September caught bluefish 
which stumped scientists. Fish had un- 
broken rubber band going completely 
througa body, emerging in loop about 
inch back of gill covers. Band had worn 


| groove through flesh. No reasonable 


explanation can be given as to how band 
got there. 


Warden won every heat. Firebaugh, 
Calif., man found by Harold Hale, state 
Fish and Game Warden, (a) hunting 
pheasants in closed season, (b) hunting 
without license, (c) shooting from mo- 
tor vehicle, after arrest dived into San 
Joaquin River, tried to escape by swim- 
ming. Warden took after him, swam 
faster, again caught him. County jus- 
tice gave violator 270 days in clink to 
think it over... Precocious buck, Deer 
accidentally killed near Detroit, Mich., 
had 10-point head, yet examination of 
teeth showed age of only 1.2 years, 
youngest buck to wear such a bonnet in 
state records. In another Michigan area, 
where deer food is scarce, are 2!.-year- 
old bucks with only 1-in. spikes. 

‘Toy railroad. World’s smallest com- 
mercially operated railway probably 
Portage Railroad, narrow-gauge, run- 
ning 11, miles over portage in Lake of 
Bays district, Ontario. Passengers ride 


in what were once horse-drawn street 
ears ... Wrong bullseye. Mrs. H. L. 
Satterwhite Jr., her husband, and Dick 
Reed, Murtaugh, Idaho, trying out new 
gun, were firing at target on wall of 
Satterwhite garage. Bullet pierced ga- 
rage, hit sack of dynamite, Building 
blew up, flying wood hit lady, broke jaw, 
knocked out five teeth, cut her badly 
in the head. 

Bird bandit. Mrs. Robert Hodes was 
sitting on lawn of home, North Haven, 
Long Island, N. Y., when large blackish 
bird, long bill, swooped, snatched lighted 
cigarette from her hand, flew to near-by 
tree, chewed up cigarette. Office orni- 
thologist thinks bold bird may have 
been grackle .. . Jackers jailed. Two 
Seldovia, Alaska, men, caught by agents 
of U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service skin- 
ning out cow moose and calf, were fined 
$600 each, got 90 days in clink, had 
guns, licenses, meat confiscated. Had 
spotlighted moose, shot from highway. 


Significant figures. Seth Gordon, Di- 
rector, California Department of Fish 
and Game, has found that 10 Western 
states have fined violators average of 
$33 each,while average for entire United 
States and Canada is only $21. Picayune 
fines in backward states bring average 
down .. . Visiting moose. Bull moose 
recently strolled through streets of 
Fredericton, capital of New Brunswick. 
Young cow moose came into Welsford, 
Queens County, that province, made 
friends with humans, was led back into 
woods. Believed that moose, protected 
in province since 1936, are increasing 
in numbers. 

Vanishing ducks? Dr. Olin S. Pettin 
gill Jr., zoology professor, Carleton Col- 
lege, Minn., recently stated that at pres- 
ent rate of decline there'll be no ducks 
to shoot, probably within our lifetime 

Trumpeters up. Rare trumpeter 
swan, almost extinct in early '30’s, had 
highest count in 17 years in 1951. Fish 
and Wildlife Service counted 535 birds, 
increase of 159 over year before. Com- 
plete protection pays off. 

Deer starvation, Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department estimates 35,000 deer 
starved to death winter 1950-1951. 
Most losses were in upper part of lower 
peninsula. 

Odd village names from Britain. 
Christmas Pie, Surrey; Ham Sandwich, 
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BIG ‘UNS CALL THIS HOME 

























































Spend the Fall and Winter months this 
year in Florida. Wonderful sunny days 
for fishing, bathing, boating, duck | A Pz A A A 
shooting or just plain loafing. A grand 
time for the entire family is within . 3 S ad j he G 
everyone's means in this sportsman’s 


on 1 
poradise. Be your budget large or MARLIN 





small, your money goes farther in ‘“‘Way down here at Sportsman's Lodge, far 





away from the ice and snow, Big Bass think 

Florida. BONEFISH | it's Spring all year round. Musta heard ‘bout 

Write today to the Florida Chambers of REEF-FISH | | fish bitin’ good in the Spring ‘cause almost 

‘fore you kin get your plug in the water good, 

Commerce and the famous resorts A virgin fishing ground on the North one of ‘em got a firm hold on it, and war is 
listed on this page for informa- Bahama Banks. Light tackle for Bonefish or declared. . . : 

° F . ar oy : Forrest Wood, being the famous sports- 

tion and reservations. Come myriad reef-fish. Tackle furnished for Mar- man he is, has done a lot of fishin’ in his time 

SA ATEO to Florida this Fall and lin, Sailfish. Just 45 minutes from West and still does for that matter. He's fished 

Palm Beach by regular scheduled airline. waters all over the country and he says, ‘Ain't 


Winter for dead finest Excellent Cuisine, all hotel rooms with never seen nothing like it. Just ain't no place 
vacation in years! private baths. Swimming pool, sports. All like the Ocklawaha River for catchin’ large 
i aie f bo: ith guide All expense mouth Bass.’ That's why he built Sportsman's 
NAMA CITY DAYTONA BEACH types oO boats wit guides. / expense 
PA 









1 i : Lodge right on the 
trips. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Drowley, resi- aan af the Aes 


dent managers. bass fishin’ waters 


WALKER CAY Waae wastes’ i 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 


| “a ’ 

| one fisherman's 

Write for Folder O, rates, reservations to: fishermen call par- 
adise. 

“It’s a fishin’ 

wonderland in a 

setting of Florida 


| Jungles. The Ock- 

Sports BEST | lawaha River with 
- oe In the Americas phy tert eet ie a 
Fishin All Y R d streams and tribu- Joe Livingston and Jim Chester 

— —_ — oes-neune. ' F gis Sports Writers for the Jack- 


|} taries are Just sonville Journal, Jacksonville, 


dream is today 
what thousands of 

S. Stanley Griffin, 
P. 0. Box 547, West Palm Beach, Florida 














Many varieties. Capable guides and boats. | waiting for you to Flerida. agree that Hin 

BOCA GRANDE Home of SILVER KING—TARPON, April—mid-July. | | come and explore Black Base at Sportsman's 
‘em. They were Lodge is one sport everyone 

left by the Indians will enjoy. ‘‘These boys are all 


Stars in their game."’ 


mani sacs) || BOCA GRANDE Hotel 


hundreds of years 
| ago and many of 





EVERGLADES Gasparilla Island—Boca Grande, Florida | them haven't been traveled by white men 

Directly facing Gulf of Mexico since. Think of the fun you'll have explorin’ 

Modern, restful, different! Brick construction. 2 ‘em and of the thrill you'll get watchin’ the 

| miles private beach. Golf. Superb cuisine. Cock- bigmouth bass fightin’ to steal your plug or 
} tail Lounge. Amer. Plan Rates from $14 single, fly ‘fore one of his buddies grabs it. Yes, sir, j 

MANASOTA BEACH | $24 double. Write, wire, phone. this is really a sight to behold. You've really 
| Joseph Spadaro, Owner-Mgr. since 1931 got to be on your toes. cause when you get 


one of the big ‘uns hooked he’s gonna give 
Boca Grande, Fla., Ph. 2701 or 4251 you a fight you'll never forget. 


—____—_ 7 N. Y. Office, 51 E. 42nd St. MU 2-3341 ‘“‘Another amazing thing about this fisher- 


KINARD’S FISHING CAMP - ————————————— SS man’s wonderland—Sportsman’'s Lodge—ev- 


Located on the famous St. John’s River 7 miles south ery fisherman is treated like a king. There 


of Palatka, Fla., % mile off highway # 17. Good just ain't no such thing as sleeping on the 
BASS fishing—WARMOUTH—PERCH & BREAM. EVE RG LAD E of ground and eating smoked black food as you 
sometimes have to do. You'll eat fine southern 


Modern cottages, furnished-linen, dishes, utensils, gas J 
stove, refrigerator, heaters, private and community cooked food, relax and chat with friends over 


baths. Good boats—live bait, motors, tackle, native oO a cool drink in the Tall Tales House, and then 
guides. Write, wire or phone FL RIDA retire to your own private room that's fit for 
A. J. KINARD ° P - a king. When you lie down, tired but happy, 
me Se Say Weer es. nee Bnone: Ses: Where the fish grow big and run in from a good day's fishin’, on your comfortable 
ENTRANCE TO THE BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD red oots sony Raley Spreng ty , 
schools. Among the Ten Thousand Is- bed the rippling waters of the St. Johns River 
= lands, The Everglades National Park will sing you into a deep, restful sleep.” 
| Forrest Wood is always concerned with 


: FLORIDA GARDEN FARMS : | and the Soman Shark River district. your comfort and convenience at the Lodge 














< 

















——— For your added convenience. a water-soften- 


@ 10 Acres, high and dry, beautifully wooded, only $595, pay : : P inc evate as 1 inst: > ‘ 7 
g able $15) monthly. In’ famous PANAMA "CITY Pleasure : Wire, write or phone for information ing, system see prncceoed ae — — 
Resort Area. World's finest beaches. Lovely lakes. Wonder | . 4 e as C% ystai-Ciear era 
| sae Mehing, eae: (Crow, fraite, Darsiess Recens, bby | or reservation for boats or cottages to springs water throughout. The entire sec ond 
uts, epetabies, ‘oul ow axes ov ’ ding costs , 
G Slectrivits ideal for vacation or retirement home. Enjoy & J Cc HARRIS floor has been remodeled and every room has 
. life every a Cee et desirable Com- 8 e ry a private bath with tile showers. 
munity, t y ’ or fu information, |] aa ’ : 3 . pas £ 
; names aie - Everglades Boat Dock , ‘$57 80 oe ~~ = — be gh 7 
O d01.0 e ee ¢ erso ao ye, Inciud- 
§ Box 873 Houston, Texas. § EVERGLADES FLORIDA ing three square meals per day. 











beseneeeeseuoenessaneusesoed t 4 Although we got the best fishin’ waters in 


» the world—that ain't all we got. Even people 
‘ } | who don't care to fish find Sportsman's Lodge 

FLORIDA ANGLERS RESORT WANNA Go |} a honey-of-a-vacation spot. If you fish or if 
TAVARES, FLA. THE JOHNSTONS you don’t—vou're sure to enjoy every minute 


e 
Lake Harris, in the center of beautiful Lake County = LORIDA FISHIN ? | vou stay ‘cause at Sportsman's Lodge there's 
hl ae © 





















fishing capital of Florida. Your family will be satis plenty of fun and fellowship for everyone. 
tied, you will be too, with our excellent accommoda- 2 
tions Housekeeping cottages clubhouse, television 
huftleboard, croquette ping pong and private sand 
beach. Fine boats, motors, tackle and bait. A 


We've told you, our story—Now leave the 


‘ : fi t fish- ice and snow behind, treat yourself to a sho- 
If you're looking for the fines . nuff fishin’ vacation in the Sunny South. 


place to ig e ° e 
fish, relax and enjoy, Write for folder and rates ing in Florida a a delightful Write today on business or personal sta- 
Box 27-A Phone: Tavares 141 year-round climate . . . low cost tionery, if possible, for illustrated booklets 


eccommodations .. . the cultural |} giving vou the detailed information about 
Sportsman's Lodge 
atmosphere of a college town... 
‘ sports aplenty . . . or permanent FORREST C. WOOD, Owner-Manager 
2) living happiness—write for FREE r 
\ illustrated details today. : : FORRESTWOOD s 
Room 113 ee penn paueené man 
tion NOW! 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Tels phone Pomona 
DELAND ° FLORIDA) 2: LODGE 


WELAKA- FLORIDA 








7 se 4 2 
Triple B Fishing Lodge 
CABINS, HOUSEKEEPING and sleeping units 
tile baths, electricity. Restaurant: good food. New 
boats and motors; guides, bait, tackle available | 
Telephones. 
ON ST. JOHN’S RIVER at Lake George. BEST | 
BASS WATERS. Write t 
TRIPLE B FISHING LODGE } 
C. A. Travis 
HUNTINGTON : FLORIDA 
For Reservations, Call POMONA PARK 2628 
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a copy of it 


reports 


ComaNcHE BurFaLo Hunt 





DURN YOUR HIDE: 


Since 1938 we've published a magazine for you—and you’ve never seen 


We know the type magazine you want because we’ve heard you say so 
around a hundred campfires 
azine for the AVERAGE sportsman 

WESTERN SPORTSMAN is the outdoor magazine of the New West— 
the greatest outdoors country on earth! It’s crammed full of true ad- 
venture articles. little known accounts on old western bad men, fascinat- 
ing ghost town stories authentic Indian fights. unusual big game hunting 
encounters with 
it’s ALL TRUE. and as western as the tangy smell of sagebrush! 

If you want a different magazine with all the above 
earth articles on fishing and hunting in our great 
(covers every state west of the Mississippi River) 
investigate the magazine we're publishing for you? Bend your good ear 
to the breeze. Here’s an offer that'll make your toes curl right back in 
your boots! An eight issue subscription 
you one measly buck. SPECIAL! A 20 issue subscription, and two back 
issues free, for $2.00 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN, P. O. Box 5008-E, Austin, Texas 


a real down-to-earth. virile, different mag- 
-no white collar stuff 


‘gone-mad”’ grizzlies. every angle in fishing— 
plus down-to- 
wild, rugged WEST 
-then why don’t you 


plus one back issue free. costs 





| 
7| 





FLATHEAD LAKE LODGE 


Resort Dude Ranch 


BIGFORK MONTANA 
Horseback Riding Fishing 

Pack Trips All-expense ae 
Sailing, Boating Big-Game Huntin 
Swimming Modern Accommodations 


Write 
Owner-Manager, 





LES AVERILL, BIGFORK, MONTANA 








7 





BOB CAT Hunting! 
CANADIAN LYNX Hunting! | 


DOGS FURNISHED, Ked Bone Hounds OR hunters can 


come with own dogs and be ASSURED of best accommo 
dations for them. 
232 BOB CATS taken | in this area last year! Relii abie in 
dication of GOOD HUNTING that awaits you here in 1952! | 
Best of GUIDES All rooms HEATED, all modern im- | 
provements. In every way. the Inn offers you thoroughly | 
comfortable accommodations, noteworthy in this real | 
sportsmen's country! | 
KERN’S INN 
E. Kern Eustis, Maine 








| 
& *& REAL ESTATE x x | 
nae — | 





$100 FLORIDA TROPICAL $20 
Down HOMESITES Monthly 
And Little Farms. On two fine paved highways only 
mile from Manasota Beach on Gulf. Electricity, tele- 
phone. Few minutes drive to tinest shopping-recrea- 
tional centers, Situated far enough down in State to | 
enjoys REATI BALMY TROPICAL COMFORT ZONE | 
CLIMATE, where one can raise most everything | 
Oranves, Grapefruit, beautiful Palms, Flowers, poultry, | 
fine hunting, fishing These are “eye ip int things to 
consider hy settle for less? a G. athews, | 
Owner, Box 1406, Asheville, N 














Sporting Goods Store 


FOR SALE 
in PHOENIX, Arizona 
Sporting Goods store nets $600. per month, 
and up. Owner's health forces quick sale. 
For complete details, write: 
BARBER REALTY CO. 


1000 MILES BY RIVER BOAT 


| Lake Trout. 


| Write or Wire 


* * CANADA x x 





Without one portage. In the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains headwaters of the Arctic Water System 


Fish for Arctic Trout, Rainbows, Dollies, 
Fighting Silver Trout, Arctic Grayling and 


Fishing unsurpassed. No hardships. River boats with 
cabins, free from mosquitoes. Spring Bear hunts. 


A. H. GAUGH, Class A Guide 








Box 113 Hope, B. C., Canada 
SHEEP — GRIZZL MOOSE 
SHEEP —GR Y— 
DEER, GOAT, BLACK & BROWN BEAR 
Hunt the famous Shulaps and Chilcotin in B.C.’s wilder- 
ness paradise. Booking spring Grizzly hunts now. Spring 
and fall rates of $35.00 per day include everything. Write 
for descriptive folder of 8-12-14 day summer fishing trail 
riding trips low as $190. Top-notch trail accommodation in 
a virgin, unspoiled territory Book your °52 hunt or 
holiday now 
Grade ‘‘A’’ Guides & Outfitters 
Write—WALLY O‘KEEFFE, 
REXMOUNT VIA SHALALTH, B.C., CANADA 

















ARMSTRONG’ S CAMPS 
Spednik and Palfrey Lakes—N.B. 

GOOD HUNTING! Bear .. Deer ... Grouse... 

Duck, in 1,000 square miles of wilderness 

GOOD FISHING! Bass Salmon Pickerel and 

Perch; over 300 miles of shore line on some of the 

best Bass waters in the North 

Excellent accommodations . also light housekeep- 

ing camps. Boats, motors, canoes for rent. 

GUIDES available. Write for folder: 
J. F. ARMSTRONG 

Guide and Outfitter 
McAdam, York Co. 


* * AFRICA * * 


N. B., Canada 











3615 No. 3rd St. Phoenix, Arizona 





“CONGO SAFARI” 


THRU DARKEST AFRICA. 6O DAY—10,000 MILES 
WONDERLAND PAN-AFRICAN SIGHTSEEING 


MOTOR TOUR 
CAPETOWN to the MOUNTAINS of the MOON, 
ALL INCLUSIVE—EX JOHANNESBURG. 
“BIG GAME ewe thay SAFARIS” 

IN MOZAMBIQUE—RH 1A—TANGANYIKA 
FROM « $500. 
Enaquirios:—-Pan- African Tours & Hunts 

Fox Street—Johannesburg, S. Africa 














x * 


ALASKA 


x * 








GIANT KODIAK BEAR! 
Hunt in the finest ae cor ye in Alaska 
this spring with ABSOLUTE GUARANTEL 
of shooting your Kodiak ses ar. “Wieein Rain 
3. bow and Dolly Varden trout fishing. Take 
thrilling movies of whales, sea-lions, seals 
foxes, eagles and other wildlife in its naturs ul 
habitat, Live in a comfortable camp ashore 
hunt from seaworthy forty-foot boat Best 
equipment, food, We keep our parties small 
and ive: one the best of personal guide service—no effort 
spared to nm your hunt successful. Very reasonable rates 
Make your reservation NOW by AIRMAIL or WIRE to 
BILL POLAND, Reg. Guide, Outfitter— 80x 73, Homer, Alaska 











ALASKAN HUNTING 
ALASKA and KENAI PENINSULAS 
KODIAK ISLAND 


Airmail or wire to: 


HAL WAUGH 





Registered Guide and Outfitter 


Moose Pass ALASKA 














>, > wp Le La Ce gin gin, din, gin dia, gi, gin gi, din, gin, gen, ge 
i fee e BEAD THIS SPRING | 
) KODIAK BEA or NEXT FALL 
HUNT WITH US, AT A REASONABLE PRICE in the world’s tinest bear country. We 
have a good camp with electric lights and running water We have comfortable 
well-equipped « fade’ on i ey SaaS eee in the interior of the Island, Our 
parties hunt from in cost. We do NOT use tents! 
ALL OUR SPRING ‘HUNTERS ‘Gor THEIR: KODIAK BEAR in 1951 and were 
satisfied! And 98¢e of our Fall hunters got their Kodiak bear in 1951! This is a 
record that's hard to beat! 
We are es rag d,. licensed guides with irevtme of tr: ap ping. hunting and prospect- 
ing. We give each sat oe man the best of PERSONAL guide service, Write Air Mail 
for full inform: vat on ry. post cards cannot "he ankwered. ) 
) Tae tt¥ Genter: anaterm Slt CUMNELL ond MORRIS TALIFSON Box A-745 Kodiak, Alaska 
Kodiak Bear. Fall 1951. 
ai, win din, iin din dip din, dip, ip, in ai ain aii ain ii aii aii ae’ 








Kent; Bloody Bum, Scotland; Bedlam, 
Yorkshire; and Great Snoring, Norfolk. 


Jacksonville Jetties 


f you’re heading for Florida this 

winter, you'll probably stop over at 
Jacksonville. And if you like your fish- 
ing rugged, by all means head for May- 
port and the St. Johns River jetties. 

At the quaint little fishing community 
of Mayport, boats are available, most 
of them large and sturdy, at $2 a day. 
Kickers can be rented for $3 a day and 
up. A pound or two of dead shrimp, 
available at about 60 cents a pound, 
should serve as bait. The “experts’’ will 
tell you to buy live shrimp, but the old- 
timers know that when the red (chan- 
nel) bass and drums are biting, they 
are not particular. 

It’s advisable to look at the tide charts 
before jetty fishing. The best and safest 
time is one hour before and one hour 
after low slack. Then, if your kicker 
acts up, you can always ride merrily 
on a 5-mile tide back to Mayport. 

Go down the St. Johns River to a point 
about 100 to 150 yd. from the ocean end 
of the south jetties. Anchor about 10 or 
15 ft. off the rocks. A sturdy boat rod 
is recommended, with a 4-0 reel equipped 
with 24 or even 40-lb.-test line. Lots of 
jetty anglers have success with “‘fish- 
finder” riggings, using a top and bot- 
tom 6-0 hook with a 2, 4, or 6-oz. sinker, 
depending on the current. 

Now, if conditions are favorable, sit 
back and prepare for some lunkers. 
You'll be aggravated by an occasional 
toadfish sneaking out from under the 
rocks. Probably catfish, too. But if 
you've been living right, you'll feel that 
long, steady pull as the rod tip goes 
down—a pull like a baby-grand piano— 
and the fight will be on. Red bass at the 
jetties come 5, 10, 15, and right up to 
the big economy-size 30 and 40-pounders. 

You're likely, also, to pick up spotted 
weakfish, large drums, pompano, whit- 
ing, and now and then a grouper. Better 
still, if you’re really hunting excitement, 
try trolling along the jetties with a 
spoon or a feather. 

Bringing a 50 to 80-lb. tarpon to gaff 
in a rowboat is really one for the book. 
It’s been done there.—Ron Sercombe. 


Dorchester Marshes 


ust below Cambridge, Md., lies one 
J of the biggest stretches of marsh 
in the East. Here are thousands of acres 
of real ducking grounds, and the fed- 
eral government sees to it that a lot of 
it is preserved forever, for it maintains 
the Blackwater Migratory Bird Refuge 
here which gives sanctuary to myriads 
of redheads, canvasbacks, black ducks, 
and other species. These Dorchester 
marshes are said to harbor more musk- 
rats than any other like area on earth. 
For gunning the marshes information 
may be had in Cambridge. 

Fishing is great in this region, and 
the Choptank River at Cambridge gives 
enough sport to please anyone. Croaker, 
rock, and sea trout are present in num- 
bers, and you can catch perch by the 
sackful.—Sherman Lee Pruitt. 
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SPORTSMAN’ 


Classified ads $.70 per word per insertion, payable in advance. 
(on sale February 29) 


Closing date for the March issue 


is January 24. 


Minimum ad 14 words. 


Market PLAce 


White space—$3.75 a line. 
No cancellations after January 15th. 





1 ARMS & AMMUNITION 


CHECKERING Tools—Hand-filed set of three—Checker. 
Border; Cleaner—also directions. Popular 16 line 
set $3.00; 18 and 20 line $3.75 postpaid. Thousands 
satisfied; sold last 15 years. Free Catalog. Warner 
Products, Baldwinsville 3, New York. 


SAVE Money on Amenition~Raloed your shells. Get 

our big 133 page Hand Book. It tells you how, in 
easy to follow instructions. Only 75c postpaid or send 
for free folder. Belding & Mull, Box 428-A, Philips- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





JAP Ammunition. 7.7—$3.75, 6.5—$4.50. Sample 
cartridge, 30 cents. Other calibers. M. L. Mowrey, 
Mercedes 2, Texas. 


NEW Guns, Immediate Delivery Prepaid. Winchester 

70 any  calibre—$126.50, Super 70—$187.70, 
M94—$72.15, M71—$104.90, M64—$95.80, M’07 
—$146.65, Remington 721—$92.35, 300 H&H— 
$103.90; M722—$86.55; Savage 99EG—$111.50; 
a rer $70.95; Ss 11’48 and Sportsman 








48—$115.45; 870 faa Tae .80; Winchester +12— 
$98.15; Ithaca 37—$91 17; Browning Standard— 
$112.85; Light Browning—$125.75. Discounts to 


Dealers. Mann's Sporting Goods Company, 100 Gen- 
esee Street, Utica, New York 

GUNSMITHING! Military Conversions—Japs Converted 
To American Calibers. Catalog 10c. Cougar Arms 
Company, 141 Michigan Street NE, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


5000 BARGAINS. Modern Antique Firearms. Binocu- 
lars. War Relics. Catalog 50c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 


LEARN Gunsmithing! Free information. Gunsmith, 
3118 Montrose, Chicago 18, Illinois. We buy. sell, 
trade guns. 
COLT Woodsman Match Target. $85.00: Target 6”. 
$70.00; Sport 412”, $70.00. Officers Model .22, .38. 
$75.00. Cobra .38 “special, 2”, $68.00, Detective Spe- 
cial 2”, $65.00. Police Positive 4”. .38 S&W. excel- 
lent, $60. 00. Official Police 4”, .38 special, $65.00. 
Commander automatic, .45, .38 Super, 9m/m Luger, 
$65.00. Nee TH? $52.50 Smith & Wesson Out- 
doorsman, .38/44, »”, $84.75. Model 1950 .45 tar- 
get 61”, $84. 75. ik. 22, K-38 Masterpiece, $71.50. 
K-22, K- 38 Combat Masterpiece. 4”. $71.50. Military 
& Police .38 special, $62.00. Hand Ejector, .32 
3144”, $58.00. ——o ‘aa automatic, $37.50; Mark I 
mene. $57.50. Smith & Wesson .38 top-break. grip 
safety, very good, 4”. $35.00. Luger 9m/m automatic, 
original, 4”, very good, $40.00. German P-38 9m/m 
automatic, very good, $35.00. Italian Beretta .380. 
7.65 automatic, very good $30.00. Belgian Browning 
9m/m 13-shot automatic, very good, $40.00. Original 
holsters for Luger, P-38, Beretta, Browning, $3.50. 
Wood shoulder-stock holster for Browning. $6.00. 
Grips in genuine staghorn, ivory, pear! for all standard 
model pistols and revolvers. Write for list. Pistol mag- 
azines: Luger 9-shot, $6.00; 32-shot drum & loading 
tool, both, $25.00. Radom 9m/m, Sauer 7.65, Czech. 
Model 27, Mauser HSc, $5.00. Browning 7.65. Ort- 
gies 7.65, Mauser 20-shot rifle magazine, 
$7.50. U.S. Carbine 5-shot, new, $1.75. Lebel 3- 
shot, 8m/m, $1.25. BE eee model 21, 20 gauge, 
26”, perfect, $250.00. Model 24, $80.65, Model 70. 
270, .30'06, .22 Hornet, $126.50. Model 94 .30-30. 
32 special, $72. 15. Remington model 721A th 
30'°06, $92.35; model 722A .300 Savage. $86.55 
Savage model 99EG .300, $111.50; model 340 .30- 30. 
$49.75. Marlin model 336 carbine, .30-30. .32 spe- 
cial, $70.95; 336 .35 carbine, .35 Remington, $80.80 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer 8m/m with Zeiss scope ex- 
cellent, $225.00; 6.5m/m, excellent, $135.00. U.S 
Cavalry sword with scabbard, 1918, 35”, new. $5.00. 
Springfield bayonet with scabbard. new, $2.50. En- 
field bayonet, no scabbard, new, $2.00. Large stock 
ammunition and firearms. C.O.D.’s accepted with 25 % 
deposit. Money return guaranteed within five days. 
Morton's, 40 Fulton Street, New York City 


REBARRELING in all popular calibers. Bluing. "Scopes 
mounted properly. Custom stock work. Ben’s Gun 
Shop, Pleasant Gap, Pa. es 
WALNUT gunstock Blanks. Shotgun Size $1.25. Other 
sizes available A. L. Bock, Iowa Falls, Iowa 
AMAZING Selection Antique Guns, Colts, Kentuckys, 
Rarities, Send for Antique—Modern List. 25c. Buy— 
Sell—Trade. Ed Agramonte, 201 Warburton, Yonkers 
2B. New York. 

COLT Frontiers restored. Peari—ivory grips. Precision 
Gunsmithing. Frontiers, $75 up.—Gun Reblu. Bilt- 
more 4, N.C 

BEDFORD, New London, Ohio. Guntrader #14, ‘‘re- 
turn’”’ envelope. Matchlocks, Kentuckys, rare pistols, 
overunders, double rifles. Want Colts, superbs Cae 
HUNTING Ammunition: All Foreign and Wildcats 130 
different calibers. List ten cents. Custom Loading 
Service, 2851. Mastick, San Bruno, Calif 


ALTER Japs to American shells $5.00, $7.00. Jap 25 
shells $3.85, 3°% talian 65 to 257 $8.00. 
Gunsmithing, reloadiry supply list 5c. T-P Shop, 
West Branch 4, Mich. - 
NEW Guns—Prepaid Insured Winchester M70’s, 
$126.50; M43’s, $63.45; M94’'s, $72.15; Reming- 
ton M721’s, $92.35: .300 Magnum, $103.90; M722’s, 
$86.55: Savage M9Y9EG’s, $111.50; Marlin M336’s, 
$70.75; Remington 1148's, $115.45; M87OAP, 
$80.80; Browning automatics, $119.90; Winchester 
M12’s, $93.15: Magnums, $109.95: Ithaca M37’s, 
$91.00: Colt, S&W Hi-Standard. Rugers. 350 New- 
Used guns. Reloading components. List stamp. Sum- 
mers Sport Shop, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

WITH each $25.00 purchase of Winchester, Reming- 
ton, Savage, Smith & Wesson. Colt, $4.00 worth of 
Merchandise Free in Mounts, Woolrich Clothes, Am- 
munition, Scopes, etc. Taylor’s, 1520 Denman, Co- 
shocton, Ohio 


COLT Single-Action and .45 Automatic Grips in Gen- 

line Staghorn, Ivory and Pearl, Single-action: $7.50. 
$15.00, $15.00 .45 automatic: $6.00. $12.50. 
$12.50. Grips for all standard guns. Write for list. 























Morton’s, 40 Fulton Street, New York City 


MMUNITION. 31 Jap, 150 gr. hunting loads. “box of 
$4.00, 25 Jap, 129 and 156 er. $4.50 a: 
Hanson’ s Custom Loading, Box 143. Bonner Springs 
ansas 


JANUARY, 1952 


SHOTGUNS, rifles, revolvers, over 500 modern. obso- 
eo list 10c coin. Ed Howe, 8 Main, Coopers Mills. 
aine. 





.22 CALIBER best flannel cleaning patches, $1.00 per 


thousand, postpaid. Rivelle, 17 Edgeworth, East 
Weymouth 89, Mass 


SPECIAL Gun Bargains List 10c. Springfield 30-06 
Rifles. Lugers. Mauser Rifles. War Souvenirs. Hand 
Guns. Your Jap Rifles converted to 30-06. Guns. Bin- 
owas bought—sold—repaired. Art Cooke. Darby 








_ Modern Gun Repair School, Box 717-0, Dubuque, Iowa. 

JAP 30-06 cal. converted rifles. Very Good—$25.50 
each. German Mod. .98 8MM Mauser rifles. Very 
Good—$37.50 each. Free gun list. Freedland Arms. 
132 Nassau St., New York. New York nie 
WANTED Remington Over Under Trap Grade Shotgun 
or English OU. R. A, Larson, Wells, Minnesota. 


2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


120 PAGE profusely illustrated catalog crammed with 
antique pistols, swords, daggers, armor, etc. Sent 
on receipt of 50c. Robert Abels, L860, Lexington Ave., 
New York 21. 

















LARGE Catalog, Buyers Guide, 810 modern & Antique 
Guns. 350 Photographically illustrated. 50c. Gun- 
room, Homer, New York 





1952 COLLECTORS Catalog.—Selling 450 Historical 
Firearms.—20,000 Indian Relics, Coins, Collectors 
Cartridges, Confederate Money.—Revolutionary, Civil- 
war, Indian Wars Flintlocks, Muskets, Swords, Bayo- 
nets, Pistols, Ramrods, Revolvers, Pepperboxes, Bul- 
letmolds, Percussion Caps, Powderhorns. Blunder- 
busses,—Stagecoach Carbines, Winchesters, Kentucky 
Rifles.—Gun Barrels, Locks, Nipples.—Arrowheads, 
Tomahawks, Spearheads, Gempoints, Pipes, Discoidals 
—Steerhorns, Buffalohorns, Bo-wood, Blo-horns.— 
Mounted Pheasants, Owls, Squirrels, Fish.—Marine 
Shells, Scalping Knives, Duelling Pistols. Gold Dol- 
lars. —Agates, Fossils, Minerals, Daguerrotypes, Am- 
brotypes.—Live pheasants $3.88 each. Pair $6.80.— 
Send 35c for 1952 profusely illustrated catalog. 
Heike, Wenona 24, Illinois. 


HISTORICAL 1850 Colts Holster. 206867. Carrier. 
Swartz. Contractor. Driving of Golden Spike. 1868 
Fine $220.00. Colts 22 Rifle. Excellent $45.00. Jack 
Bingham, Longford, Kansas. 








4 BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 
SAVE 50% On New Binoculars! Free catalog. Free 
book. ‘‘How 7 Select Binoculars.’ Write today! 


Bushnell’s, 43-L31 Green, Pasadena 1, California 


BINOCU LARS. telescopes . Microscopes. Our 20th vear 
of leadership in optical values. Bargain catalog free 
Brownscope Co., 24 West 45th St.. New York ne 
AMAZING prices, brand new precision binoculars. 
$16.00 up. Free trial. Folder ‘‘Binocular Selecting,” 
pricelist free. Prentiss Importers, Mercury Bldg., West 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
FREE 20-page Binocular Catalog. Over 60 different 
models. United, Dept. A-9001, 9043 S. Western, 
Chicago 20 
SAVE 50% on new Binoculars, Get my prices before 
you buy. William Hill, 600 Main Street, Sellersville. Pa. 


BINOCULAR ‘Specialists since 1923. Free estimates on 
repairs and hardcoating. Binocular bargains at im- 
porters prices; free list. Free informative leaflets 
Mirake! Repair Co., Mount Vernon 3, N 

BINOCULARS: New U. S. Navy 6x30 all caked $68. 
Also have all finest American, German, Japanese 
Request catalog. Louis Domingues, Kerrville 1, Texas. 


FREE 20-page Binocular Catalog. Over 60 different 
models. United, Dept. A-9001, 9043 S. Western. 
Chicago 20 


5 SIGHTS & SCOPES 


LEE Tackhole Dot reticule will improve your shooting 

Endorsed by leading authorities, factory equipment 
America's Finest scopes. Immediate delivery on all 
Weaver, Bausch & Lomb, Lyman, Unertl, Fecker, 
Stith Bear Cubs, Texan Scopes current prices. Lee 
Dot installed your scopes promptly. Write for free 
illustrated folder and price list. T. K. Lee, P. O. Box 
2123. Birmingham 1, Alabama. 




















6 BIRDS & ANIMALS 


GIANTSTRAIN raccoons—minks. Bred females. Baby 
skunk pets. Catalog, 25c. Shady Fur Farm, Spring- 
field, Minnesota 


RAISE Guinea Pigs. Big demand. Good markets guar- 
anteed Booklet free. Taylors, B426P. Hapeville. Ga 
1951 BLUE peafow! $25 pair. 1951 white peafowl 

$30 pair. John Mowrer Strasburg, Penna 


RINGNECK Pheasants, also Chicks and Eggs in sea- 
_son, Marvin Maier, Route 2, Bremen. Indiana 
NATURALIST’S Catalog 10c. Chameleon _50c. 200 
Mealworms $1.00. Quivira Specialties, Topeka 30, 
Kansas . 
HEALTHY, dark, mature ferrets, prices reasonable. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Stanley Franz, Eau Claire, 
Michigan 


HAMSTERS—Breeding age $3.00 pair. Males $1.25. 

Females $1.75. Adirondack Hamstery. Prospect. N.Y. 
HAMSTERS—Golden or Spotted—Cages and_ equip- 
ment. Free illustrated details. Lakeview Hamster 
Colony, Newfield, New Jersey 

















NEW Zealand Red Rabbits - Pedigreed stock. Prices 
reasonable. Free circular. MclIlrath’s Rabbitry. Mon- 
tezuma, Iowa. 





Y GAME BIRDS 


RAISE pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capi- 

tal and space can make you independent. Free de- 
tails. Great Central Game Management System. Co- 
lumbus 13, Kansas ass 
PHEASANTS Golden Silver Ringneck, Bantams. 
Brahmas, Wyandottes. Nokahamas, Peafowl. Theo 
M. Smith, Auburn, Illinois 


LEARN gun repairing at home. Profitable business. 


THOUSANDS Ringneck Pheasants. Choice Birds. Re- 

stocking, Breeding, Food. Immediate delivery. Large 
orders delivered free within 500 miles. Blonhaven 
Game Farm, Milton Jct. 5, Wisconsin 


PHEASANTS. Silvers Pairs $9.00. Amhurst $10.00 
Reeves $14.00. White $8.00 Ringneck quantity 
priced. Hillcrest Game Farm. Titusville. Pa 


RINGNECKED pheasants. Strong. healthy specimens. 
shipped live, arrival guaranteed. Prices reasonable 
J. M. Alford, Saegertown, Pa 

PHEASANTS ‘‘5 or 5,000" For release, breeding Eggs. 
Cc hix. _MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 3. Wisc 

PHEASANTS — Fall delivery Flyers — Dressed — Gift 
packaged Restocking. K-Wood Pheasantry, 5700 

Kenwood Rd., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


8 FOX & MINK 


RAISE Mink, Free booklet, pen plans, inside ‘‘se- 
crets’’, feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investi- 
gate today. Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 19. Utah 


500 BRED Mink Booklet Pen Plans 20c. Lake Ontario 
Mink Ranch, Gravel Road, Webster, New York 


RAISE Mink, free price list on bred female s. General 
Fur Farm, R Jamestown, Y. 


10 BOATS & MOTORS 
MAKE 121. Ft. Rowboat. Big blueprint, 30c. Wesho- 
Uco, Box 51, Detroit 31. Michigan 











NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver 
sons, fittings, supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine 
Supply. Dept 25. Coldwater. Michigan 


OUTBOARD Motor Parts—New—Used for all makes. 
Send stamp for price quotation. Outboard Motor Mart. 
Inc.. 309B Atlantic Avenue. Boston 10. Mass 
FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3.75 up. 
Pleasure boats to 38 feet. Illustrated “Build a 
Boat’’ catalog, 25c. ‘“‘How to Build Boats’’ book 
$1.00. Polywog Houseboat Plans $10.00. Marine Cat- 
alog $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MARINE Conversions for Ford and Jeep Engines 
Catalog 10c Lehman Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. L, Newark 2, N 

YOU can own a fine 14 ft. fishing boat. Build it your- 
self. Plans and instructions including many con- 
struction photographs $2.00. We'll furnish parts you 
think you can’t make. Dillabaugh Boats, Portland 11.Ore 


MAKE 16 Ft. Rowboat. Big blueprint, 30c. Wesho 


Uco, Box 51. Detroit 31, Michigan 


INBOARD Hulls Outboard Runabouts, Hvdroplanes 
Hunting, Fishing Boats. Custom Building. Huebl 
FRoats, LeSueur, Minn 


13 CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


GUARANTEED Fresh 8mm roll. magazine: 16mm roll, 
magazine movie films. Color, B&W. Free catalog 
Eso-S, 47th Holly, Kansas City 2, Missouri 


BUY Photographic Supplies Wholesale. Films, cameras, 
projectors, enlargers, binoculars. Free catalog. Capi- 
tol Photo Supplies, 2428 Guadalupe. Austin, Texas 


14 DOGS & KENNELS 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
ers, combination hunters, Rabbit and Fox hounds. 
Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 


HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Al] breeds. Trained. Trial 
allowed. Literature free. Echo Valley Kennels, Her 
rick, Illinois 

GERMAN shorthaired pointer pups! Registered Strong 
healthy hunting stock. Reasonable. Mountdania Ken 
nels, Mountville. Pa 

NORWEGIAN Elkhounds. Choice registered Strains 
Unconditional lifetime guarantee. Puppies now avail 
able. Envilla Ranch. Havre, Montana 

FOR Sale. Dogs, Setters and Pointers. Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Stanley Blake, 
Mer., Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 
ORANG Airedale pups $35.00 up on approval. Sold 
by mail or advance appointment. Sportsmen's Serv 
ice, LaRue 6, Ohio 

BOXERS—Weimaraners—St Bernards—AKC—Hof Ken 
nels, 5136 Cascade Rd., S.E. Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Phone 86468 _ : 
DALMATIAN (Coach) puppies. Eligible A.K.C. Guar- 
anteed healthy. $50 either sex. Kane Kennels. 
Leland. Illinois. _ 

REGISTERED Newfoundland, St. Bernards 7rown 
dogs—Bred Females Puppies Pit Bull Terrier, 
Schipperkies. Persian Kittens. Mrs. Ben Kaufmann, 
Box »14—R. 3. Michigan City, Indiana. Phone 2-4848 
WOLF dogs. Greyhounds. Trained and pups. $25-$100 
Racing Stock. Ben Ammon, Bassett. Nebraska 

GUN Shy Dogs broken in 3 days. Secret revealed- 
Booklet only $1.00. R. Armstrong. 1305 Armour 
Kansas City. Missouri 

PEDIGREED police puppies—pure white and other 
colors. Ansonia Kennels-A, Mose, North Dakota 


15 BEAGLES 


BEAGLES thoroughly broken, also choice starters and 
pups. Trial. Wilson Hamme, Seven Valleys, Penna. 
CHOICE Beagles & Rabbithounds. broken trial, pup- 
ies, nicely marked. Guy Werner. Seven Valleys. Pa. 


BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice, quality. broken, trial 
alsoPuppies, someregistered.Garrett Yinger,Hellam,Pa 


BEAGLES. Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly broken started 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock. Arthur Flanigan, Key- 

mar, Maryland ONE athe trite 

CHOICE Beagles and Rabbithounds. Broken trial. Pup- 
pies nicely marked. B. S Meckley, Glen Rock, Penna 
12 BROKEN Rabbit Hounds. Sell or Trade for Guns 
Binoculars. Dewitt Welsh, Mayport. Pa. 


16 POINTERS & SETTERS 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers. Beauty, brains. Out- 
standing Hunting ability. Proven Cross. Guaranteed 
to please. C. R. Thornton, Siloam Springs, Arkansas 
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IRISH Setter pups; Field trial winning ancestors: Reg.; 
Reasonable; Write; Harold Weier, O'Neill, Nebraska. 


GORDON Setters world’s largest kennels. Come and 
see them. Ralph Mace, Sampson Road. Rochester. 
New Hampshire. _ 

ENGLISH setters, Irish setters, labrador. cocker, pup- 
pies Males $35, Females $25 eligible. Harley Everett, 
Atkinson, Nebr 
IRISH Setter Pups: 
field and show. Reasonable. 
Wever, Iowa 

GERMAN Shorthair top field, “show pups $35, 5, $50, 
Champion Stud. Gibsons, 715 Hiram, Wichita, Kans. 


BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter Pups up, 





America’s finest bloodlines for 
Write A. W. Howard. 


Females $35.00 up, 
A.K.C. Pennyroyal Kennel, O.L., Rt. 2, Franklin, Ohio. 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointer. Pups whelped November 
1. Registered in AKC and FDSB. Price $50.00. Guy 
Watkins, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups “Schwarenberg 
bloodlines. Herbert Siewert, Markesan, Wisc. 
REGISTERED English, Irish Gordon setters, English 
and German Pointers, Brittanys, Cockers, Springers 
All ages, Cheap. Bill McGirk, 2614 Rucker, Everett, 
Washington. 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups Males only $35 00. 
Full information free. Louis DeVet. Iron Mountain, 
Michigan. : 3 
GERMAN Pointer pups from three 
ready for delivery. Priced reasonable 
nels, Gooding, Idaho. 


17 HOUNDS 


REGISTERED long Eared black-tan fox & coonhound 
pups, Also registered walker foxhounds. Carl Rauch, 

ylorence. Mass. “ : 

HUNTING Hounds, Blveticks, Redbones, |, Blacks, “Tans, 
Spotted, Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 

ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Beck Hound Ken- 

nels, J-12, Herrick, Ill 

TRAINED lion, cat _ and bear hounds. 
blue tick puppies cheap. J. M. Martin, 

Klamath Falls, Oreg 

REGISTERED Plotts, All Ages. From original strain of 
Plott Hounds. Ray Hassler, Coopersburg, Penna. 

WESTERN trained lion, cat and coon hounds; bluetick 
puppies. Cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, California 


18 SPANIELS _ 
SPRINGERS and Cockers puppies, Started hunters. 
Ship approval. Bred bitches. Sprucedale Kennels, 
Duncansville, Pennsylvania. ‘ pesilt 
BRITTANY Spaniels. Priced according to age. $25.00 
up. H. L. Duncan, Box 175, Chanute, Kansas 








champion strains 
Furcht Ken- 











Black ta n ‘and 
3026 Laverne, 











REGISTERED Springer Puppies. Shipment insured 
Pictures, References. Vernon Long, Rte. 3, Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana. _ 

RINGER 4 Puppies. World's finest. Inter- 


SPRINGER Spaniels 
national Champion Frejax Royal Salute. 
lidge Highway, Detroit #35. 


19 RETRIEVERS 
GOLDEN or Black Labrador pups for sale from Rezis- 
tered A-1 Field Dog Breeding. Kellogg, Junius, So aD 
GOLDENS “RETRIEVERS, AKC, whelped October. na- 
tional champions, three generations. Orrin Inbody. 
436 Pinewood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


21971 Col- 














20 MISCELLANEOUS DOGS — 
BLOCDHOUNDS, registered pups from famous hunt- 
ing and man trailing strains. J, Sutton, Decatur, 
Michigan. 

23 DECOYS & CALLS 7 
“CROW Hunting" complete book and ‘‘Toad’s”’ 


Guaranteed Multi-tone Crow Call, $1.00. See your 
dealer or send $1.00. Toad W oodward, Lamar 1, Mo. 


“KILL More Crows.” Camoufilaged Crow Blinds com- 
pletely hides Hunter from keen eyes of Mr. Crow. 
Hunter can watch birds fly into proper shooting range. 
Can be carried game-pocket of gunning coat. Ideal for 
doves, ducks and geese, ($7.50 postpaid) Illustrated 
method of successful Crow Shooting (free). Hoffman 
Awnings, 2612 Greenmount, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


24A HUNTING 
AMAZING new way to display your prize Deer Antlers! 


No special tools or skills required. Free illustrated 
bulletin. Penn Studios, D-05A, Hazleton, Penna. 





GRAY Crickets: the best fish bait, information on care 
and use with each package, 115 for $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for our booklet ‘‘How to Raise & Handle Crick- 
ets” $1.00 postpaid. Armstrong’s Cricket Farm, 
‘South's largest,’’ Glennville, Georgia. Dealers wanted. 


POSTPAID, Anywhere. Anytime. Mealgrubs 120— 
$1.00. Redworms 200—$1.00; Breeders (Instruc- 
Handbook ‘‘Redworms’’— 


tions—25c) 100—$1.00. 
$1.00. Dixdok, Kent 1, Ohio 
FISHWORMS—Michigan Highbreds. “Now delivering to 
dealers and breeders, raising instructions 25c. Ruse 
Earthworm Hatchery, 653 Napoleon Road, Jackson 
1, Michigan. 

FISHWORM Culture—This booklet ‘‘Raising Worms 
For Pleasure or Profit’’ tells how to fix beds indoors, 
outdoors; small or commercial scale; what, when, how 
to feed: how to keep worms from crawling out: how 
and where to sell. $1.00 postpaid. Tennessee Worm 
Hatchery. Box _Box 265- Al, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


1952 CATALOG 10c; Flies, Lures, Hooks, Fly Tying. 
Lure, Spinner, Rod Making materials, Nylon Coils. 


Supreme Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas 


MOLDS, (for fishermen’s— ‘Sinkers. Squids, “Jigs and 
Lures). Handled and Hinged. Quality fishing tackle 


Free Catalogue. E. L. Sweet & Son, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RED Wiggler Fishworms, $3. 50 per 1,000 lots 5. 000 
up. $4.00 per 1,000 under 5 .000. postpaid. Lake- 
view Worm Gardens, Tallassee, Alabama, 

SINKER Molds—Combination, spoono. Bait formu- 
lae. Reasonable prices. Skwarko, 1132 Murrayhill 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 17 Pennsylvania. 


GET Cold? Ice Fishing! Never Time using Sure-Bite 
Golden Grubs. Keep you busy—everytime. 200 post- 
paid $1.00 Introductory. Keep weeks. Sure-Bite Live 
Bait, Torrance 2, California. Dealers Inquire. 
BERGMAN’S authentic dressings, flies tied by Buz 
Buszek, Visalia, Calif, Felt wading sandals $7.30 
Pliobond Grit kits $1.80. Catalog. 


SALESMEN: Sell Sensational Bass Lure and Catfish 
Bait Guaranteed Stay On Hook. Box 927, Coleman, 
Texas 

“RAISING Worms The Pickwick Way.”’ This booklet 
gives complete instructions on raising and caring for 
Redworms both as hobby and commercial, Price $1.00 
Pickwick Worm Gardens, Savannah, Tennes 


TRADE in ur old fishing reel on a new one. Reels 
repaired, free folder. Weber Reel Exchange. Box 
789, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


MY “six favorite wets for trout $2.00, drys_ $2.25— 
Rod repairing, Harold Ruland, Jefferson, New York 


CRICKETS—Raise Crickets for profit, Full instructions 
1.00—Breeders for sale. The Bait Shop, Box 244, 
Brundidge, Alabama. 


“FIRESIDE Fishing’’—52 page angler’s handbook il- 
lustrates 172 simplified, packaged kits—assemble 
rods yourself! Fresh or salt water. Send four 3c stamps 
for your copy. Lumbard's, ‘‘B’’. San Marino, California 


CRAK-Jaks, grubs, reliable old ice bait. 100 post- 


paid $1.00. Maxine & Co., Andover, Ohio 









































HARDEN Baker Channel Cat Bait’s Proven Best by 
test Calif. to Illinois. Drop us a card for literature. 
Harden Baker Bait Co., Box 1421, Salinas, Calif 


CONCISE, illustrated manuals: Rod, Fly, or Lure Mak- 

ing, Fly Dictionary, 25c each. Free parts Catalog. 
All, plus 25 Assorted Hooks, $1.00. Wiltmarth Tackle 
Co., Bayport, N. Y 


TYING Kit Assortment. $1.00 Fresh water—Salt Water 
$2.00. Illustrated. Clamp Company, New Milford. Conn. 





FLY-Tying kits complete with vise, instructions and 
large assortment of materials, $1.95, $4.95, $9.95. 
Tully's, 6104 Roscoe Street, Chicago’ 34, Illinois. 
FREE listing imported hooks and quality materials 
James Brandon, 809 West Lake Street, Minneapolis. 
Minnesota. 








FLY tying materials. Best imported China game cock 
necks. Free catalogue. Feather Lure Co., Dept. (A). 
Box 145, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


“FLY Tying & Fly Casting’'—for the beginner. ‘Two 
books in one! 50c postpaid. Materials catalog in- 
cluded. Woodslore, Bradley Beach 8, New Jersey. 


27 TAXIDERMY 


ee Gloves—your skins—ours. 
C. K. Wood Factory, OL, Johnstown, 


waar Composition Headforms! Eyes! Panels! Fin- 
est Supplies! Catalog Free! Penn Taxidermy, DL1, 
Hazleton, Pa. 


GLASS Eyes, finest domestic and imported also all 
other Taxidermists’ Supplies. Free Catalog rush post- 
al. America’s largest dealers. Elwood Company, Dept 
55, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


BEAUTIFUL scarfs, coats, rugs, caps made from your 

raccoon, fox, muskrat, etc. raw pelts. Latest style, 
+ sen workmanship. Free circular, J. Eugene Trefz, 
aris, I 


MODERN Taxidermist Magazine, Greenfield Center 7. 
N. Y. Devoted Entirely to Taxidermy. Methods. Ar- 
ticles, Photos. Trial year’s subscription $1.00 


DEERSKIN tanning and the manufacturing of them 
into gloves, jackets and mittens. Write for circular 
and price list. Uber Tanning Company, Owatonna, Minn 


WILLARDS fine fur and buckskin tanning also manu- 
facturing fully guaranteed. Write for prices. Wil- 
lards Furs, Established 1864, Marshalltown, Iowa 


ANIMALS & Birds Mounted by O. D, Cole, R. 1, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


COMPLETE line of Taxidermy supplies, Books. In- 
structions. Everything! Catalog 10c. Vandyke’s Sup- 
ply, Wessington Springs 3, South Dakota 


BUCKSKIN tanning. Gloves, “Jackets, Moccasins made. 
Free Folder. Bonner Taxidermy, Grand Rapids, Mich 


HUNTERS. Deerskins tanned. Beautiful leather gloves 














Finest ever 












































handbags, buttons, Deal direct and save. Free cata 
log, tags. Custom Sportscrafts. 7-9 West, Glovers- 
ville, N Y. 

28 TRAPPING 





ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete blueprints. 30c. 
Wesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


GET re ~~ dens, quick. No traps or digging. Se- 
cret $1 . E. Simons, Sauk City. Wisconsin 


29 MISCELLANEOUS 


LEATHERCRAFT. Everything needed by beginners, ad- 

vanced hobbyists and or leatherworkers 
Largest stock of supplies in U.S. Moderate-priced 
tooling leathers, top quality slice: tools, supplies, 
kits. Send 10c for Big Catalog. J. Larson Co.. 
820 S. Tripp, Dept. 662, Chicago 24. 











REDWORMS For Openwater and | ice fishing, 100— 
$1.00; 200—$2.00. Raising fishworms? First get 
practical instructions free. Towners Ranch. 28600 
Cresthaven Dr., Willoughby, Ohio 


26 FLY-TYING 

DICTIONARY Trout Fly pi patterns. Over 700 ties thor- 
oughly described. $1.00 postpaid, Materials catalog 

included. Catalog alone 10c. Woodslore. Bradley 
Beach es New Jersey 


FLY Tyers—Try our fast courteous service. All orders 

shipped same day received. Only finest materials 
handled. Beginners Kit—$3.00. Vise included. Write 
for our newest free catalog today. The Wapsi Co., 701 
—2nd Ave., nN: &.. Dept. OL, Independence, Towa, 


FLY-TYERS! Best materials. low prices. “Catalog. 


_Perry Lures, 241 Campbell, West Haven, Conn. 








QUALITY Fly Tying, Materials, Hooks, Tools. Fishing 
Equipment, Hollow Fibreglass Rod Blanks. Free Cat- 
alog. Fletcher's, Rangeley, Maine. 





WINSTEDT name assures quality. Complete line 
Materials, Tools, Hooks, Glass, Bamboo Rod Kits. 
Illustrated catalog. Winstedt Fly-Tying Materials, 


Valley Cottage, New York 





25 TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 


SINKER Molds—For Making Your own sinkers. Free 
illustrated booklet. Reading Instrument Co.. Box 78, 
Reading. Pa. 
MONOFILAMENT Spinning — Finest German im- 
port, Lowest prices—4+ test, $1.20; 6= $1.30 100 
yards. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Tackle catalog in- 
cluded. Catalog alone 10c. Woodslore, Bradley Beach 
11, New Jersey. — 
(ICE. Fisherman) ; 
grubs 250—$1.00 postpaid. 
Bait Farm, Ontario, New York Sede 
FREE Catalog—Over 1000 Hard To Find Specialities 
for Fishing. Netcraft Company, Dept. OC1, Toledo 
13, Ohio. Ms ms. 
RAISE Fishworms. Start now for next summer, Com- 
plete instructions 25c. Huffman Worm Ranch, 
Rives Junction, Michigan. ' j 
“GUIDE-Flie” Certified Pattern (Skykomish Sunrise) 
and Unique Brochures 25c. Ice Fishing Flies. ‘‘Guide- 
Flies,"’ Route 1-A, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin i 
7952 CATALOGS now ready! New Lower prices on 
hundreds of items. 88 page Tackle catalogue 10c. 
Fly Materials catalog 10c. Woodslore, Bradley Beach 
21, New Jersey. 
MINNESOTA anglers. 
Receive sample trolling rig. 
waukee, _Plymouth, Wisconsin. 
GENEROUS supply larger, livelier, better, 
Send $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Freeport, Florida. 
CUSTOM rod builder’s blanks, fittings. Fly Tying ma- 
terials. Write for catalog using your business station- 
ery. Wholesale only. Wiltson Tackle, Roosevelt, — N.Y. 


“SECRETS of Success in Spinning’’—new 40 page. 
profusely illustrated booklet simplifies spinning for 
the beginner or expert. This booklet with two new 
spinning Lures ($2.00 value) only $1.00 postpaid. 
84 page Tackle Catalog included. Catalog alone 10c. 
Woodslore, Bradley Beach 3, New Jersey. 


jumbo 
Dieter 


Perfect bait for panfish 
Dealers write 








Send local tackle dealer's name. 
Connell, 525 N. Mil- 





r, fishworms. 
Alton Tozier. 
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FLY Tying Materials. Hundreds of items. ‘Complete 
lines of Mustad fly tying hooks. Free list. Paul H. 
Young Co., 8065-2 Grand River, Detroit 4, _Mich. 


Hooks. Quality 





Materials. Free. "Catalog. 
19 Pleasant Street, Springfield 


MUSTAD_ Hooks 
Stone Fly Company, 
9, Massachusetts. 


FLY-Tyers—Have the best tools when tying your own 

flies. Our famous *‘A”’ vise is only $6.00, We carry 
many other vises, kits and fly-tying gadgets. Have _— 
seen our sensational ‘‘Wing Former’'? Only $7.50 
Send 10c for catalog. D. H. Thompson, 335 Wainut 
Ave., Elgin, Illinois. 


1952 MATERIALS Catalog now ready, 10c, Finest 
quality tools and furnishings at lowest prices. 48 
hour service. 1952 Tackle Catalog, 88 pages. 10c. 
Woodslore, Bradley Beach 26, New Jersey 


QUAL ITY fly tying materials. Direct importers of the 
finest money can buy. Hooks, tools, books, fur, feath- 
ers, Glass rod blanks, Free illustrated catalog. Reed 
Tackle, Mountain View 1, New Jersey. 

lakers! 1951 catalog. Culver Lures Co.. ~ Dept. 
, 3227 Missouri Avenue, St. Louis 18. Missouri. 


THE ¢ greatest selection of fly- -tying materials of the 
finest quality at lowest prices available only from 
E. Hille. Williamsport, Pa. Free 52 page catalog. 


FINEST quality tools and materials for Fly Tyers. 
Catalog, Ed Watson, Wilson, N. Y. 


FLY “Tying Materials, Hooks, Nylon, Gut. 
Grade. Professional Quality Only. 
Sierra Tackle, Dept. B, Montrose, Calif. 


COMPLETE Fly-tying kits including vise, $7.50. Large 

stock other fly-tying materials, Mustad Hooks, Cat- 
alog 10c. Tyers dictionary 50c. Cascade Tackle Co., 
Medford, Oregon 


FINEST Fly Tying Materials Sample Kit $1.00. Mil- 
lard's Fly Dictionary describing over 700 Flies $1.00. 
Free Catalog. Bennett Millard Fishing Tackle. Deposit 
22, New York 

FLY-TYING Materials, free catalog. Rogue River 
Fly Company, P. O. Box 171, Grants Pass, Oregon. 
Send Now 











~ Nylon, _ Highest 
Free Catalog. 





GENUINE Buckskin jackets . gloves... .. Send 50¢ | for 
Buckskin money pouch and free catalogue. Berman 
Buckskin Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly, Free circu- 
lar. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 6, Freeport, N. Y. 


MOUNTED Steer Horns 5 to . Feet. Also Hunting 
Horns. M. Farrell, Plano, Texa 
ADJUSTING Executives (=o Excellent high 
pay positions open with airlines, steamship lines 
government departments. Men- -women earning up to 
$125 week in thrilling outdoor work. Free book. Write 
Haag Universal Schools, L-101, Box 8202, Dallas 
exas. 


LOOKING For A Publisher? Write for free | booklet RL 
Vantage Press, 230 West ¢lst, New Yo 


FREE Gift catalog of unique, practical ene Asbury's 
Plesur-Gifts, Dept. E, .D Wm, Penn Hwy., 
Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

OUTDOOR Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix 
dry powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no 
poisons, Save digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings 
free details. Burson Laboratories, Dept. H-85, Chica 
go 22, Illinois. 

RECEIVE mails, magazines, samples, Your name in 
numerous mailing <n 20c. Victor Greenwood, 273 
Broadway, New York 7 

WE purchase Indianhead pennies. Complete allcoin 
catalog 20c. Harry Fairview, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7. 

GET 1952 Gov't Job! Start high as $73.00 week 
Men—Women, Thousands of Emergency Program 
Jobs. available! Qualify Now. Experience usually un 
necessary. Free 32-page book shows jobs, salaries 
sample tests. Write today: Franklin Institute, Dept 
E-34, Rochester, N. Y 

WATCHES Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jew 
elry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash 
sent promptly. Mail articles or write for free informa 
tion. Lowe’s, 34 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


STUDY for game warden, fish, park, forestry. patrol 
and wildlife conservation service. Details free. Write 


Delmar Institute, D2, Whittier, Calif 


WANTED Old Music box. Roller Organ. Cylinder rec 
ords. Cuckoo Clock. Catalogs before 1920. All letters 
answered. N. Dullum, Colfax, North Dakota 


ARMY Weasels, reconditioned, parts, tracks, snow 
sleds Symington Company, Union Bay Place, Seattl: 


5, Washington. 


“INTERESTING Mails’’—25c keeps your mail box ful! 
three months, Bentz, Desk E/40, Chatawa, Miss. 


HOLLYWOOD Rainbow Fire for your Fireplace; Cami 
fires; Beachfires. Different; Longlasting: Brilliant 
Use over many times. Generous package $1.50 Post- 
paid. Guaranteed, Free literature. ‘‘Wagner’s’’. 55 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. _ 
FREE Gold Panning Lesson, Catalogue Mining Books— 
Supplies, Maps—‘‘Where To Go."’ Old Prospector 
Box 729D9, Lodi, Calif. ae 
PURE Vermont Maple Syrup, pints $1.35 postpaid 
Sugar, cream and larger cans syrup, List. Marsha’! 

Maples, Poultney 3. Vermont. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
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Flerida’s New Area for 
Waterfowl Management 


he Loxahatchee National Waterfowl 

Management Area now being de- 
veloped within easy driving distance of 
West Palm Beach, Boca Raton, Miami, 
and other winter vacation spots on 
southern Florida’s Gold Coast, promises 
to rival famed Mattamuskeet both as 
a wintering area for Atlantic-flyway 
waterfowl and as a public hunting 
ground. 

This 140,000-acre expanse of typical 
Florida swampland, which is much like 
the Everglades to the south of it, is 
made up of marshes, sloughs, numerous 
deep-water lakes and shallow ponds, 
wooded islands, and low-lying hum- 
mocks. 

The project lies between the West 
Palm Beach and Hillsboro Canals, and 
is bordered on the east by State High- 
way 7, which parallels U.S. 1 about 
seven miles inland. 

Loxahatchee is part of the immense 
Central and South Florida Flood Con- 
trol District, which has given the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service a 50-year 
lease to develop the area and use it for 
waterfowl production and management. 
In periods of heavy rainfall it now is 
badly flooded by the overflow from Lake 
Okeechobee, a few miles to the north- 
west, and these flood waters, pouring 
into the already inundated low country 
to the south, cause heavy damage to 
agricultural lands. The Army Engi- 
neers are well along with the building 
of a dike around the Loxahatchee area, 
which will make it possible to main- 
tain normal water levels in it, and of 
spillways through which the impounded 
water may be released gradually. These 
flood-control measures will enhance 
rather than interfere with the area’s 
usefulness for waterfowl production 
and management. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service will 
increase the Loxahatchee’s attractive- 
ness to waterfowl—principally black 
and Florida ducks, and teal—by im- 
proving the marshes, safeguarding 
breeding areas, planting rice for duck 
food, building interior dikes to form 
additional ponds, and controlling un- 
desirable marsh vegetation such as wa- 
ter hyacinth. Facilities for sport fish- 
ing will be made available at reasonable 
cost, and it is expected that Loxa- 
hatchee bass fishing will become fa- 
mous. 


uck shooting, to be permitted on at 

least a quarter of the area, will be 
managed co-operatively by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Detailed plans have not been 
worked out as yet, but it is probable 
that blinds will be provided, with trans- 
portation to and from them in air-thrust 
Swamp boats, at moderate rates. 

It is expected that the dike and other 
fiood-control installations will be com- 
pleted next summer, and that Loxa- 
hatchee will begin to function as a 
waterfowl management area and public 
hunting ground late this year or early 
in 1953. 
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LONG horn steer, Elk, Sheep, Wall gun racks that are 
different. Barnes Leather Shop, Pecos. Texas. 





= ANTIQUES & RELICS 


SELECTED Arrowheads $1.00. Prehistoric Pottery 
4 Bow! $5.00, list 3c. H. Talburt, Calico Rock, Ark. 


4 PERFECT Ancient Arrowheads $1.00. Fine Groov ed 
Tomahawk $2.00, list Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 


1952 COLLECTORS Catalog.—Selling 20.000 Indian 
Relics, Collectors Cartridges, Coins, Confederate 
Money, 450 Historical Firearms. Revolutionary, Civil- 
war, Indian Wars Flintlocks, Muskets, Blunderbusses, 
Percussion Caps, Kentucky Rifles, Pepperboxes, Pis- 
tols, Revolvers, fhenereda.~-Aarowhense. Gempoints, 
Spearheads, Discoidals, Bannerstones.—Steerhorns, 
Elk Antlers, Blo-horns, Bo-wood, Violin Wood, Win- 
chesters, Duelling Pistols, Buffalohorns, Gold Dollars. 
Carbines.—Mounted Pheasants, Owls, Squirrels.— 
Agates, Fossils, Minerals, Daguerrotypes, Ambrotypes. 
—Live Pheasants. Send 35c for 1952 profusely illus- 
trated catalog.—Heike, Wenona 30. Illinois 














FREE! Big United States Catalog! Invaluable guide 
and check list. Hundreds of illustrati 

Co., Boston 17Z, Mass. a oe 
FREE! Big illustrated catalog! * 
stamp collector.’’ Harrisco, 345 
ton 17, Mass. 


COMMEMORATIVE $?4%. 
land $2.00 ea, 
Lake 10, Utah Bas 


“HOW To Recognize Rare Stamps.’ Free Book pro- 
tusely illustrated. Write Today! Kenmore, Richford 
H-85, Vermont 

ERROR—19th century “Ecuador; Russia bicolor—gun- 
ners; Germany—North and South united; Netherlands 
ailegories—swans, stallions. Unused Catalogue value 
$3.00. Only 10c. Approvals enclosed. Stamp Chest, 
Box 748L, Jamestown. New York 

UNITED States Stamps on approval (for beginners, 
advanced collectors.) B. Wenigman, 1933 Patterson. 
Chicago 13. 





‘Everything | for the 
Transit Bidg., Bos- 





Oregon, Cleve- 
N. Shultz, Salt 


Columbus, 
80 page Cat. 25c. 














SPECIAL:—10 Indianheads 68c—5 Arrowheads $1.23 

—Tomahawk $3,.88—Battleaxe $3.80—Hammerstone 
$1.78—Civilwar Musket $28.50—Sword $8.88—Bayo- 
net $1.98—Powderhorn $9.48—Ramrod $1.65— 
Scalping Knife $1.88—Agate, Pyrite, Molybdenum, 
Fossil, Geode, Gempoint, Blastoid, Crinoidstem, each 
48c—Live Pheasants $3.88 each, Pair $6.80. Heike, 
Wenona 30, Illinois. 














31 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 
ARCHERS—Hunters. Save on direct factory prices. 
Catalogue Free—Sheboygan Archery Company, 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. 

32 AUTO TRAILERS 





BUILD Your Own Trailer! Plans for ail kinds. Illus- 
trated Catalog 10c. Jim Dandy, 125-O, Wausau. Wis. 





BUILD. Streamlined, Telescoping Sports Trailer Plans 
2.00. Information and Pictures 10c. Comstock 
Trailers, 820 No. 17th, Parsons, Kansas. 


34 BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


BOOKS Found! Any author! Fast service. 
prices. Send wants—no obligation. International 
Fg ny Box 3003—OL, Beverly Hills. Calif. 


ANGLING and hunting books—new, used and rare. Re- 
quest free list. Sporting Book Service, Box 113. 
Rancocas, N. J. 

HOW to live without ree Book $2.00. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. R. Smith, R. 6, Box 41B, Eldorado, Ark. 


35 WEARING APPAREL 


GENUINE U. S. Navy oxfords, black calfskin $8.45 
prepaid, specify size, OL Rudolph’s, Atchison. Kans. 


36 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FABULOUS Earnings—Fascinating pastime. Growing 
Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees. New sensa- 
tional Business or Hobby. Astounding information 
Free. Dwarf Gardens, Box 355Z, Briggs Station. Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. nas TaN 

EXTRA Money—No Selling—operate vendors. Amaz- 
ing profits, details Free, Silver King, Suite 224, 622 
Diversey, Chicago 14. 

BUY wholesale—Direct from us—25,000 Items—cat- 











Lowest 





























alogue 25c. (refundable). Matthews, 1474-E4 
Broadway, New York City 18 ee 
FLORIDA Opportunities! Hundreds of jobs, business 


opportunities, farms, groves, ranches, homes avail- 
able now throughout the Sunshine State. Write today 
for further free details! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, 
Box 539-M8, Miami Beach, Florida. 


EARTHWORM Breeding? First, get unusual story, ‘‘An 
Earthworm Turned His Life."’ Free. Earthmaster, 
Dept. 32, El Monte, Calif. 


POEMS Wanted. Collaboration. Broadcast considera- 
tion, Sooner Song Company, 22-B6 Northwest 8th, 
Oklahoma City 2. 
MEN! You can make a fortune if you join us now. 
We are introducing Kantlash. Greatest fishing equip- 
ment accessory ever manufactured. Sales already 
pouring in. We want distributors immediately! Re- 
tails $2.95. Big, easy profits. Write today! Kantlash, 
Evanston 6, Illinois. 
RAISE Earthworms for Profit. Up to $200. “Monthly 
possible! Get free information, Ozark Worm Farm-F, 
Willow Springs, Missouri. 


37 HELP WANTED 


CONSTRUCTION Workers. Want to make better 
jobs? Longer jobs? Latest information. Jobs break- 
ing. Jobs underway. North, South, East, West. The 
best. Big job list. Accurate. Up to date. Send one dol- 
lar, Dempster’s Construction Scout News, Dept. 
268-HB, Bridgeport, Illinois. _ 


FOREIGN & Latin American Employment. - 1952 ‘ 52 ‘‘For- 
eign Service Directory’’ gives Up-To-Minute Facts on 
Military & Civilian Construction, Government Jobs, 
Major Oil Listings, Aviation, Transportation, Steam- 
ship Lines, Mining, Importers, Exporters, How-When- 
Where to apply, application forms, Hot List Firms Hir- 
ing. $1.00 postpaid. Global Reports, P.O. Box 883-OL, 
Hollywood 28, California. 
ALASKA! Just released! Over 50 gigantic, new con- 
struction contracts! Also many other vacancies. 
Names, addresses companies hiring. $1.00 complete. 
Alaskan Opportunities (OL), Box 362, Kenmore, Wash. 


FOREIGN employment construction work. If interest- 
ed in foreign projects with high pay write Foreign 
Service Bureau, Dept. OL, Box 295, Metuchen, N. 
ALASKA—Last American Frontier. $1.00 brings 19: 52 
Business Directory, Government Map, Construction 
Projects Military & Civilian, Homestead & Highway 
facts, Hunting-Fishing-Game Rules, Mining, Aviation. 
List of firms hiring. How-When-Where to apply. 
Alaska Opportunist, P.O. Box 883-OL, Hollywood 28, 
California. oe oe 
FOREIGN Jobs. Contracts underway and soon starting 
in Africa, South America, Canada, England, Europe, 
South Pacific, Middle East, Mexico and Alaska. Send 
$1.00 for foreign job news, information, application 
forms, etc. DCS Foreign Job News, Dept. 268-HC, 
Bridgeport. Til. a 
FREE book ‘505 Odd. Successful Businesses.’’ Work 
home! Expect something Odd! Pacific—70c, Ocean- 
side, California, 


40 OLD COINS & STAMPS 


SCARCE United States Stamps! Cheap! Bargain Cata- 
logs. Save Money! Sullivan, 115-L Endicott. St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 









































41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 





INVENTORS. When vou are satisfied that you have 

invented something of value write me. without obli- 
gation. for information as to what steps vou should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers 
‘Formerly Randolph & Beavers) Registered Patent 
Atty.. 930 Columbian Blidg.. Washington 1. DC 


INVENTORS: Information on patent procedure fur- 
nished on _ request, without obligation. John 
Randolph, Registered iow: Attorney, 227 Columbian 
Building, Washington 1 


INVENTORS: Learn how to protect vour invention 
‘Patent Guide" containing detailed information con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure together with 
‘Record of Invention" form will be forwarded upon 
request—without obligation. We are registered to 
practice before the U. S. Patent Office and prepared to 
serve you in handling your patent matters. Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 248-A District National Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
INVENTORS—Send for ‘‘Patent Protection for Inven- 
tors’’ outlining preliminary steps to take in apply- 
ing for patent. Victor J. Evans & Co., 763-A Merlin 
Building, Washington 6, D. C 


INVENTORS—If you believe you have an invention, 

we can make a preliminary search on your inven- 
tion and advise you whether we think it can be pat- 
ented. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to 
Protect Your Invention’ and Invention Record’ 
form. No obligation. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, 
Registered ew Attorneys, 2046 Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 























INVENTORS. When you. are satisfied that you have 

invented something of value write me, without obli- 
gation, for information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers, 
Registered Patent Atty., 930 Columbian Bidg., Wash- 
ington 1, Cc 


42 REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA. New Lake County development adjoining 
Ocala National Forest. Best fishing, hunting. Safe 
from bombs. Nice homesites $245 at $10 monthly. 
Folder free. W. Vernor, DeLand, Florida. 


TWO Strout’s Catalogs. East and Mid- West Red 

cover; West Coast edition Blue. Farms, Homes, Busi- 
nesses, bargains galore, Either Mailed Free. Strout 
Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


43 TOBACCO & PIPES 


FACTORY Rejects—Outstanding value! Same genu- 
ine imported briar as our regular $10 pipes. Have 
only surface flaws not affecting Superb smoking qual- 
ities. 2 for $1. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Gaylords, 
Dept. 264. Brockton 64. Mass. 


ag GOOD EATING 


HICKORY smoked country hams, 15 to 35 pounds. 
90c pound. Shipped COD. Albert Lee. Hardin, Ky. 


45 HOBBIES 


LEATHERCRAFT For Pleasure or Profit. "Make easy- -to- 
assemble purses, belts, gloves, woolskin toys. 100 
other items for gifts or to sell. Send 10c today for big 
catalog. Largest Leathercraft stock in U.S. J. C. 
Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp, Dept. A62, Chicago 24. 


150,000 DIMES 
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a digest of the outdoor news 


EAVE It TO MAMMA. Men have talked 

_j about doing this sort of thing for 
years, but it remained for the Berkshire 
Streamline Anglers of Pittsfield—-an all- 
woman group— to stock a local stream 
with 1,500 trout and post it for fishing 
only for youngsters up to sixteen years 
of age. Buddy Marceau, Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 


YVONSERVATION- 
C ist. William 
A. Griffin Jr., of j 
Washington, 
swerved his auto- 
mobile to avoid 
hitting a deer on 
Route 29 in Titus- 
ville, N. J. The 
car missed the 
deer, crashed 
through a fence, 
bounced down a_ boulder-strewn em- 
bankment, and landed upside-down in 
four feet of water. Griffin escaped with 
a wetting. The deer bounded off un- 
hurt._-Newark Evening News. 





SS 


. No Lecs. For autumn bluegill 
4 fishing Al Ash of Detroit uses a 
nine-foot fine nylon leader with three 
split shot to sink it properly, a short- 
shank No. 10 hook, and grasshoppers or 
crickets with their legs removed. He 
says the legs are too prickly for the 
tender mouth of a bluegill, and could 
be he has something there.--Kendrick 
Kimball, Detroit Times. 


NX ICE HAUL, 2 
L Swimming 

by his lonesome 
off Long Island 
last November 4, 
a 160-pound met- 
alworker was 
caught in the un- 
dertow. At his 
cry for help El- 
bert Sprecher of 
Brooklyn, who 
calls himself a ‘rank amateur” at surf 
fishing, went into action. On his third 
cast he wound his 36-pound-test line— 
hook and all-—around the half-conscious 
swimmer and reeled him fifty yards to 
safety. Sprecher was out for striped 
bass, but this was his first catch.— 
New York Herald Tribune. 





ee or Love. Here’s how the Skow- 
hegan (Maine) Sportsman’s Club 
gets odd jobs done. Each member has 
to put in twenty-five hours of club work 
a year, or fork up $25. The scheme’s 
called ‘‘work or pay.”’ It works, and 
it pays off..-Lee Matthews, Spencer 
(Mass.) Leader. 


104 


A™ TAKERS? For the last five years 
7 781-acre Silver Lake in Spokane 
County, Washington, has yielded less 
than 500 pounds of rainbow trout each 
season. Yet Clarence Pautzke, chief 
fisheries biologist of the state Depart- 
ment of Game, is willing to bet that 
during the first year it’s reopened to 
fishing, in 1953, it'll produce 100,000 
pounds of trout. Silver has been cleaned 
and restocked.—Cliff Harrison, Seattle 
Intelligencer. 


OTTLED FIRE. Whenever you see a 

bottle in the woods, take it home. 
Why? It’s too handy a fire maker. 
When lying just right, it acts as a mag- 
nifying glass, concentrates sunbeams 
into a hot spot. In dry forests this can 
cost millions of dollars in damage. Be- 
sides, the kids may be able to get a re- 
bate on the bottle.-Douy Blessinger, 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Bulletin. 


1D” THEY BITK? 3 
Successful (6 
fishing lures at 7 
Cape May, N. J., gg 
included a_ piece 
of lampwick 
soaked in bunker 
oil, used in troll- 
ing for bluefish. A 





surf fisherman 
beached striped 
bass with a four- 
inch spiral from a conch shell, filled 
with lead to assure long casts. Bass 


must have expected to find juicy mol- 
lusk meat inside the shell. Another 
angler improvised a wobbler from the 
broken upper plate of a set of false 
teeth.—Joe Pancoast, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 


ie A snap. To tote a turtle, first slap 
the palm of your hand against his 
and hold it there against the 
shell. Once he’s puiled in his head 
which he'll do instantly—he can't strike 
out at you. Just tuck him under your 
arm as you would a brief case and go 
your way rejoicing.-Tubby Toms, In- 
dianapolis News. 


snout 


Peve wuere iv ucurrs. “Party hunt- 
H ing”’ is a graver threat to wildlife 
than deliberately illegal kills. In this 
all-too-common practice—-based on the 
notion that every license holder is en- 
titled to meat—a man will not only 
take his own legal limit but help others 
in the party get theirs by continuing to 
shoot. Fact is, purchase of a license 
merely permits the holder to hunt legal- 
ly; there just isn’t enough game to go 
around.Jim Parsons, Coeur D'Alene 
(Idaho) Press. 


ee ROBIN 
Hoop. How 
strong a bow is 
required to kill a 
deer? Clayton B. ° 
Shenk, secretary 
of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Arch- ; > 
ery Association, | AW mi yAN 
saysitalldepends. ~~ /II/ ca is 
Fred ean of BY (Qe 
Pittsburgh, using 

a bow with a forty-pound pull, sent an 
arrow clear through a deer, piercing 
one rib and the heart in transit. Yet a 
Michigan woman whose arrow also 
went all the way through a deer had 
only a nineteen-pound bow.—Johnny 
Mock, Pittsburgh Press. 





ONG TRAIL. E. M. Espy of Cordelle, 
Ga., reached Mt. Katahdin, Maine, 
last fall after walking the length of the 
Appalachian Trail — 2,026 miles from 
Mt. Oglethorpe, Ga.-—in 123 days. Espy 
is the second man to walk the whole 
distance in one season. -Gene Letour- 
neau, Portland (Maine) Press Herald. 


_ YEAR. Predator hunters and trap- 
pers in Wisconsin had an off season 
in 1950-51. A state breakdown shows 
that the take of gray foxes (4,606) fell 
off 30 percent. Red foxes (17,417) were 
off 20 percent, coyotes (2,877) were off 
8 percent. Bounty payments, 525 wild- 
cats included, were down to $109,336, or 
$18,000 less than in the year before. 
Pelt values too were low: wildcat $1.25, 
coyote $1.02, red fox 98 cents, gray fox 
39 cents. Looks as if the critters are 
down but not out.—Milwaukee Journal. 


YORRECTION, PLEASE. Dr. Alexander 
Bajkov, sturgeon expert for the 
Oregon Fish Commission, could hardly 
believe his eyes when he landed a 
Columbia River sturgeon with seven 
rows of horny shields or “buttons” 
two more than he’d seen or read about 
in two decades of research on two con- 
tinents. For nearly 200 years the key 
to sturgeon classification has read, in 
part, “five rows of scutes.’’ Now it must 
be changed to “five or seven rows of 
scutes.”’ Walter Mattila, Portland 
(Oreg.) Journal. 


\ PEN SESAME. Many farmers post 
their whole property just to pro- 
tect the homestead area. Now, in a bid 
for farmer-sportsman co-operation, New 
Jersey supplies farmers with posters 
forbidding hunting in this immediate 
area, and helps enforce the ban—pro- 
vided they open the rest of their land 
to public shooting..-Raymond R. Camp, 
New York Times. 
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The Works of the World’s Great Authors 


IN 25 FINE VOLUMES! 


continued from oth 
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